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AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


All the characters in this book are imaginary. 

My ‘‘ War, Wine and Women " opened the flood¬ 
gates ot abuse, calumny and misrepresentation. Al- 
though it was obvious, to anyone with half an eye, that 
the book was meant to be nothing* more than a novel 
with war as a back^ound, I was attacked with'^'^ 
tor danng to descnbe the central character as a brave 
K "ever m}/ intention to pose as the hero. If 
it had been, I shouldn t have written the book under an 
assumed name. Many so-caUed critics, pathetic momns 

oilfthrQl than a praying mantis, poured 

out the slops of their outraged virtue because the hero’s 
lp^^. affairs were realistically described ‘‘NasW ’’ 

we?eSKt “Pornographic” and ‘‘Revolting’” 
were hurled at me for not remembering that England is 

kis 7m banned admitted, whereas 

When pitiful critics howl with rage at mv audacitv in 
aspects of life usually glozed over I r^lv 
with Fielding, that such wiseacres should mind their own 
business and not ineddle with things which do not 
cern them, for until such .pundits prodnrp the authoritv 

I <0 s 

letteSSm^^x^fiXf"^ mouthings I place hundreds of 
nfxtvf ^ ^ ex-fighting men from all over the world all 
of whom say the war I described was the war thTknew 
Let me make it quite clear that ” No RepentaLe ” i« 
a novel, also. How far my personaT exjlSS^ enter 

nf^an * h- business, and I repudiate the rieht 

of any whining cntic to pry into my pri^te XS 

overtw rk?rpS Vaf any !r' '”*”4' 
does not pretend to canonization ‘ I admit n?r^J>rP 
in a stranger to intrude upon my private life and re^rt 
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on it falsely or truly than on any other man’s, but neither 
have I any more reason to fear it.” 

It is obvious from my writings that I regard our 
conventional attitude to sex as disgusting and harmful. 
Be as subversive and suggestive as you please in novels, 
films or plays, but if you study life as it is you run grave 
risk of the pillory. S5T5hillis is devastating the youth of 
the nation, but you must not mention the subject in polite 
socie^. Could hypocrisy go further? It would be as 
culpable to send young people into regions where plague 
is rampant without explaining what plague really is, and 
what precautions should be taken. 

In his ‘‘ Major Critical Essays ” Bernard Shaw puts 
the position succinctly: ” The pioneer must necessarily 
provoke a great outcry as he . . . tramples on ideals, 
profanes what was sacred, sanctifies what was infamous, 
always driving his plough through gardens of pretty 
weeds, in spite of the laws made against trespassers for 
the protection of the worms which feed on the roots, 
always letting in light and air to hasten the putrefaction 
of decaying matter, and everywhere proclaiming that the 
old beauty is no longer beautiful, the old truth no longer 
true. He can do no less; and what more and what else 
he does, it is not given to all his generation to under¬ 
stand. And if any man does not understand, and cannot 
foresee the harvest, what can he do but cry out in all 
sincerity against such destruction, until at last we come 
to know the cry of the blind like any other street cry, 
and to bear with it as an honest cry, albeit a false 
alarm.” 

In this country we have a few reviewers possessed of 
brains, critical ability and resthetic appreciation, but the 
vast majority fill creative artists with contempt and 
loathing. Young men with less knowledge of life th an 
a hibernating bear, retired dons with a passion for re¬ 
spectability, and nondescript hacks desperately anxious 
to earn a guinea or two, are all pressed into service. The 
result is ludicrous in the extreme. 

Bilious prudes decide what we may read, what receive 
through the post. Hedged in by taboos innumerable, we 
are treated like overgrown children. This book has had 
to be bowdlerised lest it corrupt the morals of any British 
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citizen who may read it. The late D. H. Lawrence a 

pmoried^thL''?nv^?h misunderstood and 

I- ^ recent times, penned the 

ollowmg lines, as true to-day as when he wrote them:_ 

Editorial Office 

But—er—biologically! Have vou 
been fixed ?—^«ge—you understaL wLt I mean> 
Applicant: I’m afraid I don’t. 

femoveS fron “ ou / objectionable been 

Applicant; In what way, quite? 
you'lSiis^d operation. Did your parents have 

trouble to call again 

We have the welfare of the British Public at heart 


WILFRED SAINT-MANDE. 
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vagaries. They may have 
over on one side, just as those of age are probably 

behttfdZlf ^^^y ^^oy not only 

£tJ T/- expressed its attitude and passions, but 

rrilirt'!^ ^flation to what was outside of you, and implied 
to Tj„Th°*^ existing state of things, which you need not allow 
Lrital ^^^oserved, because you now see that they were 

t^urhn ^ *” ^ound reason, just as 

T^t 1 ombarrassing question put by babes and sucklings. 
Their most antisocial acts indicate the defects of our society 

R. L. STEVENSON 

(Vtrginibus Puerisque). 

CHAPTER 1 

j Christmas Day, 1896. My 

r- fdenotes Scottish ancestry, mv 

nnH «;f short, thick-set, of uncommon strength 

and extremely dour, ever ready to suffer for his princi¬ 
ples. She was taller, somewhat frail, rather neWous 

ifn Pictures-^Iha^l 

ma^ my father are that he was a 

sternlti^n temper, when aroused, caused con¬ 

sternation His language was forceful and picturesque 
Ihose Scottish worthies, of whom he was a fair spedrSen 
born and reared on a barren soil, inured to a rigorous 
dimate and hard work, imbibed austere principle! with 
their porridp and were, in many wavs.^a finVbrred 
Of course, tliey had the defects of their qualitL Sg: 

Jcerbit"''puritanisTn and un5?e 
acerbity. Robert Burns was the only poet father could 

quote extensively, loving him mainly as a fellow rebel 
against snobbery m all its forms. In later years mv 
sire s favounte novel was Tono Bungay biause I 
imagine, of its tilts at the vices of modern business. 

T,^: horny-handed parent now, although he 

has been dead nearly twenty years, declaiming against 
the current worship of clothes, money, position. 

Never mind what a man has, it’s what he is that 
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counts.” he would exclaim. ” There’s many a rogue 
wearing a top-hat and driving in a swell carriage. A 
clever scoundrel can climb high enough. I’d rather be 
poor and know I’ve never stooped to any mean trick or 
dishonest act. How many of your fine gentry could say 
the same ? Aye, there’ll be some queer disclosures at the 
throne of grace when the sheep and goats are divided! 
Then you’ll see the black hearts that beat beneath rich 
silks, and the true merit of the honest labouring man.” 
Usually he ended such perorations with a suitable quota¬ 
tion from the ploughman poet. 

I remember little of Liverpool. My father was an en¬ 
gineer and worked at the docks, returning home tired and 
grimy from his labour. Contrary to some people, whO' 
boast of recollecting what happened when the doctor and 
midwife ushered them into the world, my mind is com¬ 
pletely blank concerning my life before the age of at least 
tour. Although I cried more than any other child- 
according to my mother—I have no personal knowledge 
ot such happenings. On rare occasions, when I wL 
about five I was taken to see the ships that seemed to me 
to touch the sky. It was a memorable day when, with 
my mother, I boarded a vessel undergoing repairs. I 
lieheld a new and strange world. The stretch of dirty 
water at the mouth of the Mersey, the sailors scraping 
and painting the liner, the smell of tar and paint, all com¬ 
bined to produce an effect which never faded in after 
ye.ys. Slipping away from my mother, who doubtless 
had a message for my father, t surreptitiously explored 
many parts of that strange floating monster, at once re- 
solving that a sailor’s life was far more romantic and 
attractive than any other. Many of the seamen were 

gr^it, swarthy fellows, in blue clothes, smeared, stained 
and ragged. 

My first reallv precise recollections are of our move to 
.-pain I was then nearly six. Father went first; three 
months later mother and the children followed We 
sailed in a cargo boat, the “Spanish Trader”; the 
seven days. My mother had an anxious 
time looking after the five children, four bovs and a girl 
Mar>, fourteen, was the eldest. James, thirteen, cime 
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cu£»a 4' Sr 

much'dlffiTult^eac^^^^ Id^ 

ves^l touched al Na'„SC dMToKr"! faSv 

fS5F to -S?' 

wSciPbv'a LfJ^ each ti^ft 

Sfl“S^5SS 

s^;3S!-S;5iSSS“ 

cacy of intercession with the Deitv ^Wp n^l 1 •lc^ u ^ 
terrified when we realised +£ 7® "children became 

resounded with our cries md ^ 

ttere my father came on board We landeTi ?’ “S 
boat, after Wng searched by SstoS?-offic?rs " “ 

Uur new home was quite near to the sea-’ one conld 
have thrown a stone into the water from the front 

we children picked up a working knowledge of Spanish! 
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by playing daily with the neighbours’ children. Before 
many weeks mother complained that she hardly ever 
heard English in the house. She rarely went out. Dur¬ 
ing the three years we stayed there, she learnt very few 
Spanish words. At first James, Tom and I attended a 
local primary school. Mary took lessons from a visiting 
teacher, daughter of an English parson, I believe. The 
school was dirty, smelly and most neglected. James 
was made a prefect or monitor, after a few months. 
Whenever he was in charge of my class I took advantage 
of the play interval to run home. One day a priest, who 
visited the school, questioned me about my religion. 
When he asked me if I were a Catholic I replied that I 
didn’t know, which was the tnith. Thereupon he 
solemnly informed me that if I were a heretic I should 
descend into hell and there burn for ever. Most of our 
time in that establishment was spent copying words from 
the board. No blotting paper was provided, so we 
simply picked up some dust from the floor, spread it over 
the writing, then blew it off. 

My father was appointed secretary to the local Sea¬ 
men’s Mission, an honorary post which he held as long 
as we remained in the country. Much of his leisure was 
spent visiting the jail, where a number of British sailors 
were usually in residence. Thev came ashore for a 
spree, woke up in the large cell that looked out upon the 
street, and cooled their heels for a week or two, unless 
money was available to pay the fines. I frequently took 
them bread and meat. My father bailed them out as 
often as possible, but funds were rather limited, as many 
of the ungrateful rascals estreated the deposit. 

Captains of vessels were at our house for supper two or 
three times a week. One of them related, with much 
histrionic skill, a story that terrified me at the time. A 
dnmken sailor was knocked on the head, robbed and 
thrown into the sea by one of the customs-men who patrol 
the coast and sit, between their rounds, in sentry-boxes. 
Luckily for the seaman the tide was low. He fell on to 
a ledge of mud, where he remained for several hours 
until he recovered his senses and was able to make his 
way back to the ship. When his mates heard what had 

12 
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happened they rowed ashore, overpowered the sentrv 
betore he could utter a ciy, bound Wm securely in tS 

a traSTd^nn dumped it overboard^ Such 

WV 1 denouement impressed me tremendously. 

out'^ftrJlS o” a visit, small-p^ broke 

^®d like flies; every night carts were busy 

a bathed us several times 

a day m a weak solution of carbolic, so scared was she 

muSZfi^rel recovered w5^ 

a shin Aaf had return home, I was taken out to 

K«o a u ^ ^ damaged under water. Mv father 
boated a barge where he climbed into a diving-suit 
With much trepidation I watched the screwing on of the 
massive head-piece with a window in front. \he great 
lead boots seemed extraordinarily grotesque to^me 
Descending a short ladder hanging from the side of the 
barge, he disappeared beneath the ripples, a few bubbles 

rappeL""^ "" ago'S^zing to notog 

^ ^ indeed see two men turning a wheel 
«.V M ‘Snorant to realise they were pumping down 

iel:red%ZtTV^^ wrelchedn^ess^ fH 

seen m picture books, would witho„rM swdLl 

Kplafe a startlingTommofeJ 

lauWloud\;™S Se’-LTagetio?!! 

row^ }o the’ 

divested him of his cumbersome gear. Artificial respira¬ 
tion was necessaiy before the victim commenced to take 
any interest in his surroundings. 

^ incident that I got into 

trouble for an escapade that I treated as a ioke but 
which earned for me a sound flogging. I freouenfiv 
p ayed with Arthur Holland, a boy of my own S^ soJ 
ot the owner of the shipbuilding yard where mv^father 
was employed as a foreman, rising to manager before we 
left the country. All I remember is that our social status 
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received by the 

Holland circle on something approaching equality. 
Arthur was a pale, sickly lad; he must have been 
anaemic. I often noticed that when he cut himself no 
blood came. He always obeyed me. probably because I 
was a tyrant. One day we were given iron hoops, speci¬ 
ally made for us m the blacksmith's shop, and trunked 
by short metal handles. Tiring of our new toys after 
some tune, we espied some wood and shavings on a 
piece of waste ground behind the Hollands' house, so 
decided to make a fire. 1 busied myself with the actual 
blaze, while ArAur obediently gathered more fuel. As I 
crouched, pushing sticks into the glowing pile, it occurred 
to me^that it would be a good joke to warm Arthur's 
h<wp-handle. As soon as it was respectably hot 
although not quite red, I drew it out with my hand¬ 
kerchief. wiped it on the grass and shouted, “ Come on 
we mmt go now." The unsnspecting iherur^; 

h^.'Ue, let out a terrilic yell and 
did a Highland fling. His mother rushed out of the 
garden, imagining I must have punched her son; seek- 
mg a weapon to use on me, she picked up the handle 

of her nipper. 

r!!S t having a wholesome 

lespect for my father s wrath. 

night when I ventured into the 
house, but he was waiting, grim as fate. What a 
I had! On many subsequent occasions I 
mtf severely, but always clenched 

my teeth. Never a moan, groan or aw sign of 
pain passed my lips. I would have bitten my tongue 
off rather than cry out. After these flagellSs 
I always crawled up to my room to examine the 
bruises. Sometimes blue weals showed where the 
heaviest blows had fallen, but I exulted that my spirit 

SumrST^'f ti, would be wrong, however^ to 
assume that my father was a brutal man or took anv 
pleasure in beating his children. Far from it he onlv 
chastised with great repugnance, but when he did he 
ost his temper; also he didn't realise the strength that 
as in him. With him, spare the rod and spoil t^hild 
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whatsoever. 

mv heartTnd ^ w^ wrong, it simply hardened 

yJam Ifter whln^ ^ ^^ted him. 

MS*b5S( '*' J as § my heart 

^^me by M appeal to hfa^tefmtu'S^ 

of m7Sk^L“l°E .“a™*.,"’’®"® *''*•■ “ spite 

?4^;SSS7'~5 

.vs-r7atSdSS^tS£“» 

mother’s door wailinp outside my 

took a sitting of eggs from und^r a K year that I 

SiSh T 7.? °' incobation bad exphid 

AC length 1 confessed my guiltv secret hnf j 

to treat the matter as a joke ^ ^ 

prachce I bdfly encouraged, so thrt l1oul?^e him 
hame agam. thereby missmg those horrible felon” 

15 
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However, Billy’s short, but not unhappy, life ended in 
tragedy. Each evening I placed him in a barrel, at the 
bottom of which was some straw. Usually the job was 
done with much care, but one evening, being in a great 
hurry, I dropped him,in roughly. Next morning there 
was no playful bleat to answer my call; Billy lay dead 
with a broken neck. I wept a good deal over him, made 
a coffin, and even erected a cross to mark the spot 
firmly convinced that my pet had gone to heaven; my 
grief was tenjpered by the reflection that I should, with 
a little luck, rejoin him later on, to play in celestial realms 
where angels flap their wings and goats kick their heels 
in ]oy eternal. 

We occasionally ^d Spanish people to dinner, but 
rarely accepted invitations to dine out, as my mother 
was the least gregarious of women. Sometimes she 
would not leave the house, save to attend chapel, for 
months at a time. Although frail, as far back as my 
recollections go, she was still capable, at seventy, of a 
hard day’s work, saying that it was better to wear out 
than to rust out. When urged to leave the house more, 
she invariably answered that her home was the centre of 
her universe; her work—darning, mending, cooking, 
scrubbing and cleaning—was always done with a 
thoroughness and cheerfulness that most women seem to 
have lost to-day. She never grumbled. In the even¬ 
ing, satisfied with duty well done, she would take a 
simous book. I can see her now, so peaceful and replete 
with quiet dignity, reading the biographies of famous 
moralists. She never in her life, as far as I know, read 
a novel. Cleaning and dusting fired her with holy zeal. 
All the windows and brass ornaments shone like mirrors 
I am sure that when she landed in heaven she looked for 
rags and polish to put a bit of a shine on things. If 
there is a heaven she earned it. If I could only blot out 
the recollection of all the tears and heartaches I caused 
her ! For years she toiled far into the night so that her 
children might go decently to school. Ever kind and 
charitable, she found time to help needy neighbours' 

^ beggar turned away empty-handed froin 
the door. She always bore adversity with fortitude, 
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Jost 

ner simple faith, must pay a tnbute to its beantv 
serenity and loving kindnei. To m? her most way¬ 
ward son. there has never been anything 2 S 
sublime or wonderful as her life. In spite of my wffi- 

" Matres omnes filii*; 

In i^ccato adjutrices, auxilio in patema 
injuna solent esse.'' 

of scat we all 

farnnv ^ Th' k"^ evening, to sup with a Spanish 
2 father English, mother no Spanish, 

acted as interpreter. I well remember that 
mainly. In the course of the con¬ 
versation It was mentioned, quite casually, that the meat 

conSioror 

j^o^er changed colour when she realised 
what she had eaten. On the way home she vomited 
for several weeks she was confined to bed with yellow 
^Mh^hoii '^^^^hile playing in her room that I nearly 
if L? ^ ^y having broken down 

It seemed to me that burning newspaper under the boiler 
would soon raise steam. Mother wis asleep so I pro- 
duced a quantity of papers, but the blaze set fire to^the 
curtains and oAer inflammable objects standing near 
In a few seconds the room was full of smoke, flames 
water. It was all over in about ten minutes, but most 
Anlling while it lasted. When father returned ho2e 
he said devils must have prompted me; however he 

R-Kr driving me into the sea, 

like fte Biblican swine. A few months later Michael 
was born. Jean followed a year after him, bringing the 
tfrtal up to seven. On each occasion I understood very 
little, except ft at a strange woman took charge for a few 
days. In due course we were admitted to view the 
hornble-lookmg thing that the 'doctor had brought 
from heaven in a shawl. ” ® 

^ the barges 

moored alongside a quay near our house. On one 

B 
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Sunday, that I rdmember so well, we boys wore new 
sailor-suits, white with .blue collars. Returning from 
divine service we eluded our father, who was deeply 
engrossed in conversation with some other adults, made 
our way to a barge, and helped to unload it until our 
clothes were in a terrible state. While staggering along 
the plank with a particularly big lump, I slipped into the 
water, about eight feet deep at that spot. Strange to 
relate, I felt no fear as I sank, although I could not swim. 
Having the presence of mind to kick hard against the 
bottom, I rose to the surface once more, let out a yell 
and again disappeared. At my third appearance a 
Spaniard stretched out his leg, which I grabbed. That 
fellow carried me home upside down, with water run¬ 
ning out of my mouth, nose and clothes. He wais hand¬ 
somely rewarded, although he took no risks; not a single 
onlooker had had the pluck to jump in. 

Hardly had I recovered from the immersion when I 
swallowed some poisonous berries that nearly put an 
end to my earthly career. For many days I hovered 
between life and death. Mother sat up night after night, 
only snatching a little sleep in her chair when utterly 
exhausted. As the crisis approached I distinctly heard 
the doctor say, “ Temo que no se pueda esperar. Acerca 
uno a cinco.” That prognostication determined me to 
prove him wrong, and I immediately began to recover. 
Stubborness has always been one of my most deeply- 
rooted traits. 

On Sunday mornings the open-air market flourished 
exceedingly. Produce of all kinds was brought in by 
the peasants, who erected stalls all over the square which, 
from an early hour, was crowded with housewives and 
servants trying to make a peseta go as far as possible. 
The various dealers extolled their wares in raucous 
voices, with profuse gestures. Donkeys, ducks, hens, 
sheep, all the live stock contributed to the tohu-bohu 
that never lost its thrill for me. Spanish lads showed 
much dexterity in stealing fruit by means of sharp steel 
points projecting from sticks. Their comparative im¬ 
munity from capture was due to their natural quickness 
and fleetness of foot. At one time I belonged to a gang 

18 
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&at did very weU. If a member were caught he lost 
caste among his comrades, in addition to receiving a 
^vere beating from the merchant. I never saw Sne 
handed over to the police. 

On Sundays too. ram fights drew great crowds to the 
square, in the afternoon, when the stalls had been cleared 
away. The beasts, specially trained for combat, were 

r money changed hands after 
each encounter. I crawled between men’s legs to 
obtain a good view; not infrequently my fingers were 

kicks and bumS 

to tehold the clash at close quarters. The antagoniste 
held ready about twenty yards apart, dashed straight at 
each other when released. The collision reverberated 
all over the square. After the first impact thV ^on- 
testante drew back, charging again and again until the 
vanquished could not resume. It must have been a 
bratel business, alAough I gloated over it like the Roman 
plebs over the gladiators of old. ^voman 

cf ^“\^^Skts, however, were much more horrible 
On ^veral occasions, unknown to my parents I saw 

mnh^ k^^rd the frenzied cries of the 

tha^g?eete?^he acclamations 

Y^etched horses, emaciated and fit on"v 
for the knacker s-yard, had no chance at all Often thev 

aSmal’i * the gaping wound, so prolonging the 
animal s agony and the crowd’s amusement. ® 

1 sometimes wonder if we have anv n’lyfif frv j 
such exhibitions, while condoning cmellv to MrS f'””" 

uch things, but do we ever consider what haonenq tn iho. 

vahan. sportsmen in a boat? I amVS a^i^oldl tS 
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arguments put forward for hunting and, in my brutal 
moods, I can kill with the best or worst, but only because 
the primitive savage has taken command for the time 
being. Some ask, why worry? Since nature is red in tooth 
and claw, what does a httle suffering, more or less, 
matter ? It matters because we pretend to be retoed, con¬ 
siderate and solicitous, while acting like barbarians. Pests 
have to be exterminated, but it is gratuitous cruelty to 
breed pheasants or foxes merely for the sake of shooting 
at them or chasing them with dogs. I once saw a deli¬ 
cately-nurtured little girl being “ blooded " at a meet 
in the south of England. A more disgusting sight I have 
rarely witnessed. The bloody brush was drawn across 
the child’s face, while a group of seemingly intelligent 
adults stood near, lost in admiration at the beauty of the 
spectacle. However, comparatively few Britons are 
deliberately cruel, even when hunting they try to cause 
as little unnecessary pain as possible. But the Spaniards 
—at least those I saw thirty years ago—revelled in 
cruelty. It may be that the long struggle against the 
Moors, and such institutions as the Inquisition, increased 
the natural ferocit)^ of the race. At all events I saw 
more cruelty to animals there in three years than else¬ 
where in thirty. 

A favourite recreation of many Sprnish youths was to 
throw cats in the river, as a preliminary to stoning them 
to death. Steep walls made escape impossible. So the 
victims swam, eyes knocked out and bleeding from 
many wounds, until death ended their agony. One day 
I watched several boys stoning a gull tied up to a line by 
its feet. I bought it for a couple of pence, more dead 
than alive. One leg was broken, but the tough bird 
recovered. Although its wings were clipped, it 
frequently fluttered down into the street. Invariably a 
child restored it, for all knew that a small reward was 
given on such occasions. 

I do not know if the Spanish Revolution, beneficial as 
it seems to have been in most ways, has reduced the 
number of beggars that infested the country three decades 
ago. They swarmed everywhere, just as in Italy. 
Many wore cloaks covered with shells. Daily they came 

20 
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praying at our door, before calling for alms. It amused 
me much to cry out, at the end of a long petition to the 
Deity, “ Orad algo mas!” Off they went on another 
rambling benison. They would pray an hour for a 
penny. When the reward was pushed under the door, 
the torrent of ” Dios te bendiga I’s ” seemed out of all 
proportion to the value of the coin. 

All the priest-ridden countries I visited in after 
years seemed equally filthy. Beggars swarm round 
the entrances to all churches, exhibiting the most 
horrible sores and deformities. It is even alleged 
that they deliberately infect themselves with un¬ 
sightly disease, in order to qualify as residential 
beggars on profitable sites. Those churches perpetuate 
practically all that Christ died to abolish, cynicism. 
Ignorance and superstition, worship of tawdry simulacra. 
The religion of such places isn’t far removed from the 
humbug of African witch-doctors. The lighting of 
candles, burning of incense, ringing of bells, flopping on 
knees and thoughtless muttering of empty formulas tend 
to become purely mechanical. Bands of youths often 
entered the Church quietly, while the congregation knelt 
during a long prayer. Trains of dresses were tacked to 
the floor, so that, when the female worshippers rose, 
the rending of their garments was done very literally. 
It was all part of the fun. I became an expert at the 
tacking business before my eighth year. 

Senora de Vega was a young widow of whom I grew 
very fond. She must have been about twenty-seven, 
dark, beautiful, as delicately shaped as any fawn. Her 
villa, surrounded by a garden full of flowers, lay on a 
gentle slope in a somewhat isolated spot. Almost daily 
I ran errands for her, and she played games with me; 
often I stayed whole afternoons. It was a source of 
profound irritation to me when the priest, a big paunchy 
person, called, for on such occasions I was sent to play 
alone under the trees behind the house. Once, when the 
holy man had given me my cong6, referring to me as 
aquel chuluelo,” I found a ladder which provided 
much amusement. After propping it against various 
objects, I thought it would be good fun to peep in at an 
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upper window. The ladder was rather short for the 
purpose but, by stretching, I was able to look inside the 
room. When my eyes grew accustomed to the subdued 
light, I saw the priest and his ewe lamb lying on the bed. 
In some strange fashion I was frightened. Pulling the 
ladder down, I ran home, but said nothing about what 
I had witnessed. It was a year or two later before I 
realised that the priest had been giving the prepossessing 
widow physical as well as spiritual comfort. 

As far as I could observe, the Spanish women of those 
days worked harder than the men, canynng coal from 
the ships to the wharf in baskets on their heads. As 
they trudged to and fro they sang a monotonous song, of 
which here is a rough English rendering: 

Coal is heavy, I feel so tired, 

I work from morn till night. 

Pay is small, but when you're fired 
You pull your belt damn tight. 

I often watched those female labourers, admiring their 
skill in balancing their burdens. Sometimes they jeered 
at the sucio pequeno extranjero, shouting out rude re¬ 
marks that I didn’t understand for a long time. After a 
while I realised that one of them called me " the snotty- 
nosed son of an English pig.” 

The wine-shops facing the river used large wire rat- 
traps which were opened in the road every morning. 
Dogs, eager for the fray, were released at the opportune 
moment. Although the vermin made a desperate race 
for life, they never got very far. A ragged individual 
enjoyed considerable local fame for killing rats with his 
teeth. Whether he did it for money or drink, or merely 
to satisfy his vanity, I never found out. All I know is 
that I often saw him stick his head into a trap and kill 
the creature within with his teeth. His favourite coup 
de grace was a bite across the back. His face bore 
eloquent testimony to the perils of his strange hobby. 

It was that same fellow who tried to stab my father 
one evening on the Bilbao Road. We owned a beautiful 
collie dog at the time, a most intelligent and affectionate 
animal. One Sunday, at dusk, my father and I were 
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taking Rover for a walk. It was a quiet evening, but 
our i^aceful promenade was suddenly disturbed by the 
rat-killer, somewhat drunk, and his big fierce mongrel, 
which immediately attacked our dog. The fight, terribly 
savage, ended in Rover's seizing his opjwnent’s lower 
jaw, so that the mongrel howled with pain, completely 
helpless. The Spaniard, who had been smirking with 
delight, anticipating an easy victory for his pet, pulled 
out an ugly knife when he saw that victory had eluded 
the aggressor. There is no doubt that the ruffian would 
have stabbed the collie had not my father, quick as 
lightning, dealt him a terrific blow on the point of the 
jaw. Down crashed the stricken lout, out to the wide, 
as a boxer friend of mine was wont to say. For several 
minutes the Spaniard was too dazed to know what had 
transpired. When he sat up he gasped: “ Caramha! 
Que sucedio? ” Staggering to his feet, he snorted threats 
of vengeance but, evidently feeling unable to withstand 
a repetition of such a smashing punch, lurched away with 
his cur that had escaped with a bloody jaw; like its 
master it had no stomach for further fighting. My 
father was a short man, certainly not over five feet four, 
but massively built, and possessed of rare strength. In 
his youth he had often won prizes at athletic contests. 
In after years I saw many fights and took part in a fair 
number, but never forgot the lightning swing that 
reduced an armed man to impotence. 

The following Saturday evening we all went to an open- 
air entertainment on the square. We had to provide our 
own stools, I remember. Paraffin flares threw their 
fantastic gleams on the throng. The performers, 
itinerant acrobats, displayed considerable skill. After a 
number of tricks on the ground, one of them climbed up 
a pole to walk the slack wire. In my eagerness I had 
pushed forward, until quite separated from my family 
and practically under the wire. The crowd roared 
applause each time the wire-dancer did something parti¬ 
cularly dangerous. The final turn was to be crossing the 
wire while standing in a small tub. About half-way 
over the unfortunate tumbler lost his balance, uttered a 
startled exclamation, and dropped. The clown, who 
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had been collecting money among the crowd, tried to 
break the fall. He was too late. The impact of body on 
stone could be heard all over the square. Wedged in as 
I was, it was impossible for me to move. Blood and 
brains splashed my face. Practically all the women 
screamed, many fainted, pandemonium ensued. I 
reached home crying hysterically, my stool forgotten. A 
decade or so later I was destined to see men falling in 
flames from far greater heights, but I had then grown 
familiar with the sight of sudden death. The wire- 
walker was the first man I ever saw transformed, in a 
few seconds, from a strong healthy organism to a 
smashed-up corpse. A few days later I had forgotten 
all about it. 

How curious it is that most people love watching 
performances that involve considerable risks to life 
or limb! Never shall I forget how a pretty girl, of 
good social standing, whom I took to see Battling Siki 
fight Carpentier in Paris, screamed with joy when the 
ferocious, gorilla-like negro battered the handsome 
Frenchman round the ring. Carpentier hadn’t trained, 
knowing he could easily beat the hulking black. How¬ 
ever, a lucky punch at the beginning of the fight stag¬ 
gered the Lens idol. The rest is ancient history. But 
what amazed me was that, while my heart bled for 
Georges the debonnair, the elegant creature at my side, 
not long out of a convent, cried to the dusky Caliban: 
“ Pas de pitie! Tuez-le vite! Faites couler du sang! ” 
Perhaps psychologists could explain the blood-lust of 
that otherwise refined girl. One isn't surprised at male 
brutality, but I can never reconcile myself to the sight of 
ladies in evening dress gloating over bloody pugilists. 

A motor-car race, which had attracted a large con¬ 
course of spectators, provided me with my next spectacle 
of sudden death. The road was lined by a howling mob, 
windows and balconies were crowded. One after 
another the dusty cars came tearing along. Their speed 
cannot have been great, compared with what Sir Malcolm 
Campbell achieved at Daytona, but to me it seemed 
stupendous. Several competitors had roared past our 
house, emitting strange and terrifying explosions from 
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their exhausts, when one driver appeared to lose con¬ 
trol. His machine crashed with a horrible thud into a 
big tree. Both occupants were killed. I rushed to see 
them; one had his face competely smashed, the other 
hadn’t been disfigured, but must have sustained severe 
internal injuries, for he just gasped like a fish out of 
water, and died. Before many minutes, souvenir 
hunters had stripped the wreckage of everyfting; 
portable. 

It was a few weeks after the motor race that Juan, 
the grocer’s man, got helplessly drunk. He was a simple 
fellow. When I entered the shop he was sitting on the 
floor, blinking at an amused group that had gathered. 
The grocer, Garcia, for a joke, sewed large cabbage 
leaves all over the fuddled man’s back, before turning 
him out into Ae street. How clearly I see a band of sm all' 
boys, including myself, dancing round the staggering 
wight, singing " Coles a vender, hoy baratos coles! ” 

A month or so later my life was threatened in a 
peculiar way. One day, as I played behind our house, 
my ball bounced into the garden of a fierce old recluse, 
Pizarro, reputed to be somewhat queer in his behaviour. 
Climbing the fence, I was busy searching among the 
foliage, mostly rank weeds, when I heard my mother 
shouting, “ Run, Ian, run! ” She was half out of the 
window, waving her arms, her features contorted in 
terror. Turning quickly, I saw the old maniac creeping 
towards me, with a murderous look in his eyes. He was 
a tall gaunt man, long and white was his hair. It fell in 
dirty hanks over his eyes and ears, making him look like 
a hideous ogre. His eyebrows were enormous and 
shaggy, his nose long and thin; the half-open mouth re¬ 
vealed great yellow tusks. For a second I was too 
terrified to move. Suddenly recovering myself, I dashed 
towards a hole in the fence, through which I dived rather 
than crept. The raving monster tried hard to follow 
through the same aperture, shaking the paling with his 
efforts. After several attempts at the hole he climbed 
over, slowly and cumbrously, which gave me a precious 
start of about two hundred yards. In my confusion 
and terror I ran away from our house instead of towards 
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it, so that things looked bad for me. The madman came 
down the deserted road with long, awkward strides, 
gaining rapidly. I was almost too crazy with fear to run 
any further, when I spied the entrance to a large drain¬ 
pipe leading under the road. In a flash I realised my 
only hope of escape was to get down the hole, which I 
quickly did, diving among toads and smelly debris. 
Pizarro screamed and bellowed with rage at losing his 
prey. When he stuck his frenzied head in the entrance 
1 felt sick with horror. His next move was to throw 
stones, one of which struck my head and knocked me 
unconscious. The scar can still be felt. 

The denouement of that little drama was often told 
by my mother, to me and others. The lunatic, over¬ 
powered by several men, was removed to an asylum, 
howling that he would kill me. James pushed me out 
of the pipe with a pole, as he could not enter. Pizarro 
had been much worried by children. I was as guilty as 
any in tormenting him. He lived in a wooden bungalow, 
the roof of which was so low that we were able to throw 
stones and even dead cats down the chimney into the 
fire. Usually we dispersed before the tormented wretch 
could open his door, it had so many bolts and bars. On 
one memorable day we nearly burnt his hut about his 
ears. While playing with a fire we amused ourselves 
throwing flaming brands on to the tarred roof, which 
soon blazed right furiously. Fortunately neighbours 
were quickly on the scene with buckets of water. With 
my companions in mischief I had skedadled. For my 
share in the prank I received a terrible thrashing, which 
prevented my sitting or lying comfortably for several 
days. 

Every Sunday I had to attend a class for Bible study 
from two till four. Perhaps there are some children who 
like church. It may be possible to keep such for an hour 
or more, listening to solemn twaddle, without boring 
them to utter wretchedness. I suppose a good deal de¬ 
pends on the parson, but at their best church services 
for children strike me as culpable tomfoolery. At their 
worst they are a ghastly nightmare that all healthy boys 
detest more bitterly than the bowels of hell, when they 
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don’t treat the lu^brious sham as the stupid farce it 
undoubtedly is. The sombre edifice, in which we had 
to spend five hours every Sunday, ^led me with such 
aversion that, whenever I passed it, I prayed to Thor to 
shatter it with a monstrous bolide, so that not one stone 
would remain upon another. Usually the congregation 
consisted of a dozen in the morning and twice that 
number in the evening. No Spaniards came, our con- 
.gregation was inade up of British residents, plus a 
sprinkling of sailors. The parson, appointed by a 
mission to seamen I believe, was an extremely dull, 
pompous and foozling person who spoke so slowly and 
aimlessly that his sermons, depressing and verbose, put 
most of the adults to sleep. They woke up when the 
droning ceased, hoping their slumbers hadn't been 
noticed. 

Nothing exciting happened in that penitentiary, except 
when it was discovered that money was disappearing 
from a collecting-box in the vestibule. Marked coins 
were put in; two or three of the faithful took turns at 
watching from a hiding-place. In due course a wretched 
servant girl was caught red-handed. It was in vain that 
my father pleaded for her, the law had to take its 
-course. Three months in prison was the sentence. The 
discrepancy between Christ’s words, in the Sermon on 
the Mount, and the act of those benighted bigots, 
flabbergasted me. Numerous similar incidents have 
•come to my notice in the years that followed. One 
parson showed considerable annoyance when I mildly 
rebuked him for handing a lad, guilty of petty theft at 
the vicarage, over to the police. “ Why didn’t you 
follow the example of the gentle bishop in Hugo’s novel, 
who refused to prosecute Jean Valjean for stealing the 
silver candlesticks? That act saved a man. This youth 
will probably become a confirmed criminal,” I urged. 
" Society must be protected,” snapped the cleric. 
” Well, if that’s Christian sentiment. I’ll have none of 
it,” was my retort, as I walked out, so severing a 
iriendship of ten years’ duration. 

From my earliest years I detested the thought of flying 
angels, pearly gates and golden streets in realms of bliss, 
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where the saved would chant songs of praise and adora¬ 
tion twenty-four hours a day. At the age of eight I 
stoutly affirmed I would rather go to hell, believing, with. 
Aucassin in the old fable, that there one would have a 
much more enjoyable time, with brave knights and fair 
ladies, far removed from the sly, red-nosed frumps and 
loathsome parsons promenading on some celestial 
Folkestone Leas. 

It is many years since I saw the inside of a church. 
Whenever I pass one, the thought of compulsory attend¬ 
ance over a long period brings back dismal memories. 
As I write these lines my eye catches, on a hoarding 
across the road: “ ALL SAINTS. PREACHER NEXT 
SUNDAY AT 11 and 6.30 THE REV. PERCY 
SKIMPOLE M.A. TEXT: ‘ POVERTY MAY BE A 
BLESSING IN DISGUISE.' ALL WELCOME.” That 
notice stirs me to unholy wrath, for in this small town 
alone, five thousand people are unemployed, many oa 
the verge of starvation. Most of the destitute are so 
poorly clad that their emaciated frames fall an easy prey" 
to disease. Then to preach at them that foul slums may 
be a blessing in disguise! The colossal cant and 
indecency of it all! If parsons would agitate for the 
summary imprisonment of slum landlords and other- 
lousy profiteers, they would do some good. But preach¬ 
ing that verminous hovels may be blessings! O for a 
national monument to hypocrisy! Skimpole will mouth 
unctuous balderdash about poverty being God’s instru¬ 
ment for bringing us back to the fold, before going home 
to eat a snorting good dinner. 

As soon as I could read with a glimmering of intelli¬ 
gence, at about eight or nine, I began asking awkward 
questions, about Biblical exegesis, which my Sunday 
School teacher couldn’t answer. She was an acidulated 
spinster of uncertain age, with a face on which suffering, 
resignation, stupid piety and timidity were clearly de¬ 
picted. Some cruel fate put her in charge of about fifteen 
unruly boys, whose ages ranged from seven to fourteen. 
Occasionally she read us stories with a religious tinge, 
but formal lessons were impossible. Soon after her 
arrival each Sunday we plagued her with questions about 
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adultery, lust and so forth. Usually she blushed deeply, 
but never attempted to explain what we wanted. 

As a child I was extremely shy; until the age of eight 
it was impossible to make me go to school wi&out Tom. 
Invariably I accompanied him with my left hand in his 
right pocket. My bashfulness was the cause of con¬ 
siderable suffering, especially in the presence of the other 
sex. My earliest recollection of fear, due to female wiles, 
was when I went with my mother to visit a neighbour 
whose little girl, about my own age, played wift me in 
the garden for a bit until, rushing indoors to my mother, 
I blurted out, 

“I’m not going to speak to Joan again." 

Why ? What did she do to annoy you ? '' 

“ Something terrible.” 

“ Well, what was it? " 

“ She said she is going to marry me ! ” 

There were posts in front of our house supporting a 
verandah. At what now seems an incredibly early age, 
I found that swarming up the pillars excited my sexual 
potentialities most pleasurably. When no one was look¬ 
ing I clitnbed those uprights until exhaustion compelled 
me to desist. That was the beginning of a tyranny which, 
for about twenty years after that, dominated me ruth¬ 
lessly. It is one of the tragedies of our so-called civiliza¬ 
tion that marriage is impossible to the vast majority of 
rnen when the sexual urge is greatest. From about 
sixteen to twenty-six I had periods when the carnal 
appetite was so powerful that it had to be satisfied at any 
cost. As a s^dent in Paris I handed my last hundred 
francs one night to a beautful woman, merely because 
I simply could not resist the lure of her marvellous body. 
That meant semi-starvation for a week. On another 
occasion, in Berlin, I swept an underground railway 
station from three to six a.m. after a day’s study, to 
pay for the tiny flat I shared with a shop-girl. Con¬ 
vinced that the sexual prompting is as legitimate as 
hunger or thirst, I have never hesitated about satisfying 
it, dthough I have never committed the crime of 
bringing an unwanted child into the world. Had I 
been de-sexed before flie age of puberty what agony. 
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restlessness and shame, but also what exquisite joy and 
voluptuous spasms I should have never known! I do 
not see what advantage is gained by being mealy- 
mouthed about such matters. When describing my 
psychological peculiarities I am merely concerned with 
tacts for which I seek no credit, nor perhaps deserve 
much censure; far better shock prudes than be a party 
to the hellish hypocrisy that has spread like a blight over 
this green and pleasant land. 

Among my somewhat confused recollections of Spain, 
one scene stands out vividly in my memory. For some 
unknown reason my parents had quarrelled; mother 
wept bitterly upstairs while father sat reading in the 
living-room; he was obviously angry but said no thing . 
After some more or less incoherent muttering mother 
announced her intention, since she was not wanted, of 
leaving for England. She made some pretence of pack¬ 
ing, while we children stood about the room howling 
with gusto. At last, unable to bear the thought of her 
departure, I rushed downstairs, seized my father’s arm 
and cried, “ Thrash me if you like, but don’t let mother 
go, or I’ll drown myself.” That squabble seemed to me 
so unnatural and ignominious that I always dreaded a 
repetition. 

James was a tall, loose-limbed youth, with a lean face 
and big bony hands. An excellent swimmer, he crossed 
the river almost daily, half a mile of rather dangerous 
currents. Most of his evenings were spent with a girl 
who roasted chestnuts in a tiny hut at a street corner. 
A pretty lass with black hair and olive complexion, she 
had a bewitching smile. James fell in love with her, 
helping with the fire and holding her hands when trade 
was slack. I once caught him at the latter activity, but 
he pretended to be seeking a splinter. For several years, 
off and on, he learnt the violin, or rather wasted his 
time producing the most atrocious discords that ever 
tortured human ears, for he was less musical than a 
bandicoot. 

The firm for which my father worked had at no time 
been prosperous. For a couple of years there were 
rumours of impending collapse, but fatlier believed that 
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the storm could be weathered. It would have been, had 
Holland and his sons lived on a less lavish scale and 
paid more attention to business. How well I remember 
the evening when Holland senior came and persuaded 
my father to put all his savings into the company, in a 
despairing effort to stave off the crash I Mother was 
against the proposal, but gave in after some resistence. 
The smash came with startling suddenness. Money had 
to be borrowed, from mj? father's mother in Aberdeen, 
to cany us back to Britain. 

The voyage, on a dirty little tramp in mid-winter, was 
entirely unpleasant. At dawm, one December morning, 
I stood alone watching Seatown docks, the second largest 
in South Wales. What a morning it was 1 Wind, hail, 
sleet, snow, all mingled and alternated. The docks, 
under a pall of fumes and smoke, were the ugliest sight 
I had ever beheld. My boots leaked, my coat didn't 
cover my knees, so that I was soon wet to the skin. So 
anxious was I to miss nothing of our new environment, 
however, that I never dreamt of remaining under cover. 
Jean cried in my mother's arms, while James carried 
Michael, who moaned with measles. There was some 
fuss about our landing, threats of quarantine. We stood 
patiently, a forlorn group, while father went in search of 
a cab. When it came it turned out to be a terribly ram¬ 
shackle vehicle, drawn by a spavined old nag that rested 
on the shafts whenever possible. How the nine of us 
ever got in is a rnystery. It was only accomplished 
after much pushing and squeezing. Our portable 
luggage, piled on the roof, gave that woebegone growler 
a distinctly top-heavy appearance. The perambulator 
did fall off in a muddy street, scattering clothes, toys and 
miscellaneous articles all over the place, to the intense 
amusement of loafers who vociferated derisive remarks. 
For the rest of the journey I had to push that pram, a 
job I hated, for the rain pelted down my neck. I always 
regarded baby-carriages as effeminate things with which 
no self-respecting boy should ever have anything to do. 
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CEATOWN is one of the filthiest and most depressing 
■‘Sports in the world. Some suburbs to the north and 
west are less sordid, but the central and eastern portions 
■of the town are grimy and squalid beyond description. 

So our cab crawled through the town, rain falling 
steadily the while, and climbed Richmond Road, which 
led to Stanmore, a pleasant little village in those days. 
It has grown fast since then, and is now merely a purlieu 
>of the vast port. But a quarter of a century ago, Stan¬ 
more consisted of a few cottages, most of them white¬ 
washed, with thatched roofs, a small farm, three chapels, 
a couple of pubs and a blacksmith’s shop. It had an 
identity of its own, a certain rural charm that I felt 
vaguely as a boy, in spite of our poverty and struggle 
for the bare necessaries of life. Now countless villas and 
•cheap, jerry-built bungalows, with horribly pretentious 
names, have crept like a blight over the fields. The 
main road, along which woodmen trudged in the gloam¬ 
ing, with bundles of sticks on their backs, is now hideous 
with garages, petrol-pumps and chain-stores; heavy 
buses thunder by the livelong day. 

Late in the afternoon the cab pulled up at a small 
house near the end of Sea view Road. Our future home 
was the second cottage from the end, and would have 
suited two people. How nine of us lived there for about 
two years I cannot pretend to explain. However, it was 
great fun exploring the house and playing in the garden, 
about twenty-five yards long and six wide. The sides 
were bounded by walls, but at the end was a thick privet 
hedge that I often attacked with a sharp knife, in order to 
secure a forked piece of wood suitable for a catapult. 
The furniture arrived in cases next day. Those big 
boxes, when empty, were allowed to remain in the 
.garden for several weeks. One of them gave me a nasty 
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fright. It was standing on end when the wind blew it 
over, catching me like a rat in a trap. Although I was 
released about four hours later, my imprisonment seemed 
endless. How I cried, shouted and banged my fists 
against the sides! I suppose it was only the narrow 
cracks in the bottom (which had become tiie roo^, pre¬ 
vented me from suffocating. 

James and Mary had not forgotten all their English, 
so were able to attend the village school. Tom, Cyril 
and I spoke nothing but Spanish, so were allowed to stay 
at home for a few weeks, playing with other children as 
much as possible. After a couple of months I had recap¬ 
tured enough English—of the kind spoken by illiterate 
I Welsh peasants—to attend school also. And what a 
( school it was! One male head teacher and a female 
f assistant for a hundred pupils, many of whom came 
several miles from scattered hamlets. Teaching was of 
the most rudimentary character. 

Our existence at Stanmore was placid on the whole, 
although a series of incidents which happened there are 
still vivid in my mind, so I shall relate them, however 
trivial they may appear. 

Opposite our house was an enormous field belonging to 
a butcher who, mounted on a rubber-tyred contraption, 
practised there for trotting races. The horse foamed at 
the mouth and occasionally upset the gig, as the red-faced 
boor, when he lost his temper, lashed the animal fiercely, 
sawed its mouth, and stood up in a furious rage. One 
day, as I peeped through the hedge, I saw the maniac 
fall under the horse's hoofs. A kick on the head killed 
him. Sheep were often put in the field to graze; night 
was made hideous by their cries in the lambing season. 

Our neighbour on the left was a mysterious individual 
who lived alone in a bigger house than ours. The place 
was neglected and dirty. Fowls entered the dwelling at 
will, depositing their dung on the front steps. It was 
soon evident that old Swyne, owner and tenant of the 
property, was an artful dodger who lived on his wits, 
roaming about the district at night, stealing whatever he 
J could lay his hands on. Our house had no water inside, 

i supplies had to be fetched from a tap in the yard. One 
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dark night I went out with a glass jug. and was w^kmg 

towards the tap when a flying “ 

down, scaled the wall and disappeared. Temfied, I ran 
indoors, my hands cut by the broken ]ug. Some hflle 
time elapsed before I was calm enough to relate what 
had hap^ned. For long after that I was afraid to go 
to bed alone in a dark room. However, I thought I had 
recognized Swyne in the prowler, a gleam of light from 
the scullery having fallen on the rogue s face as he dashed 
away. He had been stealing coal, as was apparent trom 
a cursory examination of the shed. 

Mv father, an impulsive man in many ways, (teter- 
mined to take the law into his own hands. Bonng holes 
in several pieces of coal, he inserted explosives, and 
sealed the holes. Each evening the prepared lumps \rere 
carefully placed on top of the heap in the shed. ror 
several days nothing happened, but one morning a lot 
of coal was missing. That very afternoon there was a 
violent explosion in Swyne's kitchen. He and his r^np 
were blown out into the yard; somewhat miraculously he 
escaped serious injury. Parts of tp stove wem picked 
up in our garden. I rushed upstairs to peep through a 
small window and enjoy the thief's discomfiture. He 
may have suspected the cause of it, but could do nothing. 

Seaview Road was, in those days, knee-deep in mud 
every winter. Carts from the village had to secure extra 
horses before they could reach the crest of the hill, a 
little beyond our house. Not long after the explosion I 
was on the pavement, pushing a p)erambulator contain¬ 
ing Jean and Michael, in front of Swyne's abode. The 
rogue possessed, at that time, a huge cock that had bitten 
a score of people and was known throughout the district 
as a dangerous pest. Suddenly, without any kirm of 
warning, it came flying over the wall, landed on my back 
and began pecking at my head and neck like an angry 
vulture. The pain made me release the perambulator, 
which ran off the pavement and overturned in the mud. 
11 a passing postman had not rescued the occupants, they 
would undoubtedly have been suffocated. As I rushed 
into our house, screaming in agony, with blood flowing 
from several wounds, the cock decamped, crowing lustily. 
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Mother was terrified at the sight of one gory child and 
two muddy ones. A fine job she had too, cleaning us! 
It was a Saturday. 

When father came home, at about one in the after¬ 
noon, he looked very angry on hearing about the cock's 
latest exploit, declaring that he would take no dinner 
until that bird was despatched. Picking up a thick piece 
of wood, he climbed the side-wall. The cock came at 
him, prepared to give battle, but one terrific swipe on the 
head settled its hash; no more would it crow in this world. 
Swyne, who adored the savage creature, rushed out; a 
desperate fight ensued. Although my father was by far 
the shorter, he was much broader than his tall, weedy 
opponent, who smoked and drank incessantly. Hard 
work and abstemious habits always kept my father very 
fit. Dropping his stick, he set about .Swyne with his 
fists. There was I, perched on the wall, too frightened 
to utter a sound, but anxious not to miss any part of that 
baWe. To his credit it must be admitted that Swyne 
was no coward. He took a rare drubbing without winc¬ 
ing. Back and fore they went, grunting, panting, sweat¬ 
ing with their exertions. In a short time Swyne’s face 
was covered with blood, but still he fought on, snorting 
like a grampus. The end of the mill dances before my 
eyes, as clearly as the day it happened. Feinting to the 
body with his left, my father whipped in with his right a 
terrible haymaker to the temple, that put Swyne to sleep 
for a good ten minutes. Water had to be thrown over 
him before he sat up and blinked, his eyes rapidly closing, 
lips cut and cheeks contused. The ruffian summoned 
my father for killing the cock, assault and trespass, but 
the plantiff had a most unsavoury reputation; many vil¬ 
lagers, including the postman, testified that the cock had 
attacked them without provocation. Swyne lost, and 
was adjudged bankrupt when costs were awarded against 
him. 

My father was a highly skilled workman, but jobs were 
most irregular. It was only when damaged ships came 
in that he was busy, often toiling day and night to get 
the task finished, as dock dues were heavy, so naturally 
the owners were anxious to have their boats patched up 
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as quickly as possible. When work was slack, we often 
had to pull in our belts. Weeks passed without a penny 
coming in; there was no dole in Aose days. 

When things got really bad, my father pawned part 
of his possessions, including his bicycle, so that he had to 
tramp many weary miles in the hopeless quest for some¬ 
thing to provide bread for hungry mouths. Needless to 
say, food was of the plainest, even bread was severely 
rationed during the frequent periods of enforced idleness. 
Breakfast consisted of bread and tea. Dinner was in¬ 
variably stew. In the evening there was sometimes 
more bread and tea. We didn't always have supper, 
and I can recall quite clearly the pangs of hunger that 
not infrequently caused me to lie awake at night. When 
my father was working we had enough to eat, but so 
many bills and arrears had to be paid that our fare was, 
at its best, extremely frugal. It was only by the most 
rigid economy that we managed to live at all. Butter 
M'as unknown in our house, the cheapest margarine was 
the only thing I ever saw on my bread. When I look 
back upon those da^ I can only marvel that my mother 
managed so well. She could make a dinner for nine out 
of a few potatoes and bones. 

Michelet affirms that to the end of his life he suffered 
from the effects of semi-starvation as a child. We were 
not quite as badly hit as that, although in the worst of 
the workless times rations were at the plainest and 
severely curtailed. However, neighbours probably 
never suspected the straits to which we were reduced, for 
mother always had us all out in time for school, clean 
and tidy. That was another miracle, for we were the 
most careless, destructive and untidy boys imaginable. 
Hardly a day passed without some stockings, shirts, 
trousers or collars needing attention. Which reminds 
me that the soles of our heavy boots were covered with 
great metal protectors, so that we clattered along ffie 
pavements with more noise than a platoon of soldiers. 

The great shopping time for our family was Saturday 
night, when things were cheapest. Fruit, vegetables 
and meat were reduced in price, as perishable goods 
deteriorated considerably over the week-end. My 
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mother and Mary did the bargaining, while Tom and I 
followed with a perambulator, into which the purchases 
were packed. When the buying was completed, we 
pushed our heavy burden home, three miles up hill, and 
were amazingly cheerful about the whole business. In 
summer, of course, it was pleasant enough, but when 
rain came down in torrents, penetrating our shoddy gar¬ 
ments, and slush found the weak spots in our footwear, 
it took more courage to keep our peckers up; and yet 
we never pitied ourselves. I was too young to realise 
that I was having a very thin time, our parents assuring 
us repeatedly that we were lucky to have a roof over our 
heads when so many destitute wanderers were homeless. 
Whenever one of us grumbled, mother or fattier sternly 
reproved the offender, quoting some apposite text from 
holy writ. 

Our house had the usual parlour in front, rarely used, 
in which reigned the pecular musty smell that insuffi¬ 
ciently aired places usually have. Visitors were shown 
into that sanctum, which I avoided as much as possible, 
it was so dreary. An anaemic aspidistra stood on a 
stand, in front of the window. A few stiff chairs were 
arranged round a polished table, on which lay an album 
containing photographs and coloured post cards. A 
couple of poor pictures adorned the walls. One was a 
seascape, done by a sailor not devoid of talent, but sadly 
needing tuition. The other was a study of Queen 
Alexandra, with two collie dogs, taken from a paper 
called " The Sunday Companion.” Behind the parlour 
were the living-dining-and sitting-rooms combined. Al¬ 
though absurdly small for nine people, it was cosy in 
winter, when the snow lay thick outside and a frosty 
wind rattled the windows. The chairs in that room were 
of the plainest; several were damaged. On the floor 
was a piece of threadbare oilcloth. The kitchen 
betrayed our abject poverty, but was always clean and, 
when the children were out, tidy. Three small bed¬ 
rooms didn't permit much privacy. 

Not far from our house dwelt a hunchback and his 
wife, named Duxibore, who had only been married a 
few months before our arrival. The wife was a dainty 
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thing, very pretty and svelte, with a mincing gait. She 
and her husband appeared exceedingly happy until they 
took in one Klack, a theological student, as a lodger. 
My mother, who usually had a keen eye for matrimonial 
scandal, soon began to toss her head when speaking of 
Mrs. Duxibore, hinting that she was a flighty hussy, if 
not worse. From a tree I saw Klack and his sweetie 
hugging and kissing in a back room, of which they had 
omitted to draw the blinds. Of course I said nothing to 
my mother, not wishing to be embroiled. From a very 
early age I naturally adopted the attitude that what 
others do is no concern of mine, unless gross injustice 
results, and in affairs of the heart who can ever dare to 
pronounce judgment? 

The hunchback must have had his suspicions aroused, 
for one fine day he returned unexpectedly. I remember 
shouts and the noise of crashing glass. Klack ran out in 
his shirt, pursued by the irate husband armed with a 
bowie-knife, apparently intent on a deed of violence. 
However Klack, aided by youth and terror, escaped. 
The upshot was that he and his lady friend went off 
together, and the village never saw them again. The 
aggrieved hubby soon got over his troubles and married 
again without much delay. His twin sons, by the 
second wife, ran away to sea, and Duxibore pfere was 
wont to lament the loss, not only of his boys, but of their 
wages. A daughter was born a year after the twins. 
When I revisited the village, twenty years later, her 
mother was making desperate efforts to secure a husband 
for the lass, who could not, by any stretch of the imagina¬ 
tion, be described as alluring. Practically every eligible 
young man had been invited to the house at different 
times; all were informed that, when Nyphtha married, 
she would have a dowry of fifty pounds and the parlour 
furniture. The bait worked eventually, catching a half¬ 
witted young man who sang in the choir and trimmed 
hedges. 

The village school was a small dilapidated building, 
comprising two rooms and a vestibule. After heavy rain 
the playground was almost entirely under water; we 
paddled from one island to another. Miss Jones taught 
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the juniors downstairs, while Mr. Jubb instructed the 
seniors in an upper sanctum. Jones was a typical 
schoolma'am of about thirty, with a plain face, and 
clothes that looked as if they had been made by the 
village cobbler. She had to manage sixty girls and boys, 
all mixed up, whose ages ranged from five to ten. I 
learnt nothing useful in that establishment; most of the 
pupils were lazy, mendacious, precocious thieves and 
vicious hobbledehoys. It was a church school, so we 
spent a good deal of our time learning scripture. Almost 
every morning the smug, smiling, rubicund vicar strolled 
in; his appearance was the signal for Billy Wallis, son 
of a drunken labourer, to jump up and yell, “ Three 
cheers for the vicar! ” The greasy, patronizing priest 
beamed, mouthed some twaddle about religion, and 
cleared off quickly; probably the smell of the room 
disgusted him. It was certainly foul, as I realised about 
twelve years later when, in the role of a gallant soldier 
on leave, I was constrained to say a few words to the 
members of my illustrious alma mater. How well I 
remember, on my eighth birthday, the vicar patting me 
on the head and asking me if I were ‘ ‘ sans peur et sans 
reproche.” All the other pupils sniggered and giggled. 
Then the stupid gospel-merchant wanted to know if I 
were “ semper fidelis.” Knowing not one word of 
French or Latin, I thought the fool was trying to make 
me look ridiculous. Unable to restrain the flood of tears, 
I jumped up and ran home, but received a wigging from 
my mother for behaving indecorously before such an 
imposing personage. 

Some of the things Miss Jones said impressed me very 
much. During a scripture lesson she affirmed that, when 
least expected, Gabriel would blow his trumpet in the 
skies, the graves would open, and God would descend to 
judge the quick and the dead. Of two women grinding 
at the mill, one would go to heaven, the other to hell. 
Similarly with two little boys playing, the wicked one 
would go down to flames and damnation, no matter how 
much he cried and struggled. She painted the scene in 
such ghastly colours that I slept badly for several nights, 
waking with a start, thinking I had heard the awful blast. 
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Even out-of-doors I often glanced apprehensively at &e 
heavens, quite expecting to see the end of a gleaming 
trumpet sticking through the clouds. 

A year or two later I learnt, in Sunday-school, that 
grind was one of the innumerable slang words for the 
procreative act. Each time the passage about the two 
women grinding at the mill was read, we all nudged one 
another and grinned. In one lesson our spinster teacher 
made us laugh unrestrainedly by asking testily; 
“ There’s nothing funny in women grinding, is there? ” 

On another occasion we had to learn off by heart about 
ten lines commencing: “ Then was Jesus led up of the 
^irit into the wilderness to be tempted of the Devil.” 
Try as I would I could not commit the hateful verses to 
memory, probably because I thought them idiotic. 
Those of us who failed to repeat them, after a suitable 
lapse of time, were made to stand on the long benches. 
Soon a score of grinning brats were lined up next to me. 
Suddenly I gave my neighbour a push, so that he fell 
backwards, and the whole row collapsed like a pack of 
cards. The noise and confusion were considerable. 
Girls screamed, boys shouted, and the teacher lost her 
head, especially as I pretended to be learning the scrip¬ 
ture from a Bible that I had just picked up. However, 
a chorus of informers left no doubt about my guilt. In 
disgrace I was told to report to Mr. Jubb, a man I feared 
greatly. Instead of going to him, I stood in the cloak¬ 
room, and amused myself filling coat pockets with snow. 
At the end of the morning I ran home with the others, 
and never heard any more about the affair, altiiough I 
was cute enough to tell enquirers that I had been caned, 
for there was no honour among thieves in that seminary. 
There were many sneaks who, to curry favour, would 
have peached immediately, had they known that I had 
avoided punishment. 

I liked Friday afternoons as much as I detested other 
days, for then ” Books for the Bairns ” were distributed, 
also Jones told tales of gypsies, pirates, strange lands and 
happenings. One story about the Romany folk stealing 
a child affected me so much that I wept. Another tale 
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called, “ Christie’s Old Organ ” invariably reduced me 
to a state of lachrymatory emotion. 

The school cleaner, John Bowline, was an amazing 
old fellow who claimed to have fought in the Crimean 
War. He knew a good deal of geography too, having 
been a sailor in his younger days. I can still hear his 
scornful laughter when I confessed I had never heard of 
Tierra del Fuego, Sumatra, or the Yukon. (Incident¬ 
ally I may mention that in those days I only knew of 
Paris as an adjunct to plaster.) Bowline was also a 
heavy drinker. His love of the bottle cost him his job 
eventually. Another of his duties was to play the organ 
in a chapel; he usually kept some liquid refreshment 
concealed near his instrument. One Sunday morning, 
blithely intoxicated, he vamped the tunes of comic songs 
as the scandalized congregation filed out. Under &e 
school was a large gloomy cellar, containing some ancient 
coffins among other things. The cleaner spent most of 
his spare time there. Whenever I was sent out of the 
class in disgrace (which was very frequently) I stole 
down to the basement. Then old John would tell me 
what he had done to “ them bloody Rooshans,” charg¬ 
ing about with a broom and lunging at imaginary 
enemies. building that he formerly swept still 

exists, but it is now derelict. Only a few weeks ago I 
wandered through the old ramshackle striicture. What 
memories came back like a flood! The hoary elms were 
still in the uneven playground; rooks still cawed high in 
the branches. My name was still carved on doors and 
sundry other wooden objects. 

Every afternoon, before dismissal, we sang a h5unn 
which, curiously enough, I loved. As the short wintry 
day drew to a close, and shadows crept round the old 
walls, our clear treble voices piped in unison: 

The day Thou gavest. Lord, is ended.” 

One line, referring to the Church’s keeping her watch, 
interested me particularly. For a long time I imagined 
that God had given His Church a valuable watch, which 
had to be guarded carefully. Every evening it was 
necessary to assure Him that it was safe. 

I never knew how to tell the time at that school. Miss 
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Jones had no watch; when she wished to know the time 
she sent a boy to look at the church clock, a hundred 
yards or so down the road. One day she sent me. I 
went, hoping to meet someone whom I could ask. Alas, 
the road was deserted, as I gazed at the old clock, trying 
m vain to decipher its message. At last, in tears, I ran 
home, pleading next day that I had felt ill. On another 
occasion I came back with the information that the little 
hand was pointing straight up and the big one straight 
down! 
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CHAPTER III 

/ ^ouple of years in Stanmore we moved 
to Llanfach, at the other end of the town. Our new 
abode was in a slum district, foul and congested. Fumes 
from the works obscured the sky all day. The streets 
ragged children, slatternly women and 
stunted depraved men. When the coal-cart carrying 
our furmtore stopped, I saw in amazement that our 
future residence was an empty shop with a decidedly 
woebegone appearance. While we were moving ih 
hordes of piying neighbours, mostly unkempt kids and 
blowzy sluts, came to watch and comment loudly on our 

and stupidity in taking a business 
k prospered. The plan was that mother 

should 3-ttend to the shop while father worked—or hunted 
+ docks. The venture was doomed from the 

s art. My parents had no capital and knew nothing 
■about commence. The wholesale people were willing 
send groceries, sweets and tobacco on credit! 
-ou^t^ establishment looked promising enough at the 

cash. The poor in 
that distnct were as dishonest, deceitful, untrustworthy 
•and sly as any I have ever observed in the course of a 
career. The fumes from the steel-, 
spelter-, lead- and copper-works killed all vegetation 
It was winter when we went there. Rain fell practically 
•eyery day, so that our surroundings were indescribably 
depressing. On rare occasions Tom and I, sometimes 
accompanied by Cynl, walked to Stanmore, a good six 
miles. We had no money or food for such excursions, 
staying off the pangs of hunger by eating orange-peel 
from ffie ^tter. On one such visit, Lewis Jones, the 
^ son, sold me a sparrow for a penny, which 
1 had earned for holding a horse. Clutching the 
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wretched bird tightly, I carried it home where it died 
next day. It was much too young to leave its nest. 
Although I made frequent attempts to keep wild birds in 
captivity, none was successful. 

On the return journey we met a man driving cattle to 
Pwllgoch, five miles beyond Llanfach. He asked for 
help, promising liberal payment. We undertook the 
]ob and worked like galley-slaves for six houre, running 
up side-streets, chasing the terrified animals out of 
gardens, and expending colossal energy. At fte end of 
our journey, muddy, wet and exhausted, the dirty, fat 
brutal rogue presented us with three halfpence, 4at is 
one halfpenny each. May heU be hot for him! 

cigarettes from the shop; 
usuaUy they were shared with my pals. One evenine 
when unable to find cigarettes, I took cigars, which foS 
of us smoked m a squalid lane behind the house. The 
strong tobacco made us violently sick, but we persevered 
M 7 of pravado. Our favourite cigarettes were “ Wild 
Woodbines, retailed at five for a jjenny. We were 
smoking, but never gave up the habit. 
When no gaspers were available we smoked tea, brown 
paper, powdered leaves, and even dry horse manure, 

“ Stable 

u- P® usual threat my parents used was that 
smoking hindem growth, but that can hardly be true as 
1 began smoking (and inhaling) at about eight, have 
never given it up for long, and arn six feet tall. ^ 

The shop exTOriment lasted only a few months; the 
bus ness was then hopelessly insolvent. If customers 

arriehrbnPf" have been 

r*’ ^ impossible to get the money. When 

credit was curtailed they simply went elsewhere. Night 
after night iny parents sat in the dingy back-room gomg 
their accounts, appalled at Ae inevitabk'c?S 
Ofteri my father prayed on his knees that God would lend 

LlT?. ^,'^^*he Deity was not interested or 
deemed it advisable for us to clear out of the place 

elapsed before the wholesalers were paid 
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It decided to return to Stanmore, after an old 
persuaded my father to join a building 
society which proposed to erect a terrace of twenty 
houses. Prospecte were described as dazzUng, but tlie 
crack-brained. The dwellings were too 
p rtent(ms for artsans and too unattractive for wealthy 

tier’s ^ ‘^e^eteiy and an under- 

aker s yard, both of which scared away many Drosoec- 

was paid for. So keen was our desire to get away from 

Side,” our^future 

abode while it was stiU unfinished. Compared wiS 
other houses in which we had dwelt, 12, Thomas Terrace 
A^s to me a mansion, with four bedrooms, and a large 

bSt room^dnT ^ Unfortunately, the 

best room downstairs was never used, except to r«:eive 

^®®st those who were too ostentatious to be 

small, but at the back we had a stnp about thirty vards 
V steeply to a lane. In wet weather , e for 

eaSSrom^h^*^® washed much 

ea^ from the garden into the yard, so that sacks harl 

The day after our amval at “ Brae Side ” Tom Cvril 
and I were sent to Brynmawr School, about ^ mil2 
Village school being considered too primitive 
®^^Pi^vrr was a residential suburb of 
hnnH^^a”’ school highly esteemed in the neighbour- 

hood, as each year it secured many scholarships to the 
thfl°t W ^schools. However, when we salhed forth 
that first day, our courage failed. The thought of enter- 
mg a strange building was too much for us; we rejoined 
our old fnends in the poor little village seminary Alas! 
when we returned home for dinner and were questioned 
fte guilty secret could no longer be concealed. Mv 

"s himself to 

fte head of Brynmawr, a big, grey-haired, bearded 
pompous, meticulous satrap named Gorgan. who peered 
wu** glasses as we stood in the large hall, round 
winch the class-rooms were grouped. After a most 
perfunctory examination Cyril wS sent to standard 
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three, I to four, Tom to five. In a few weeks I was 
pronounced fit for standard five, so the teacher, mean¬ 
ing to be kind, no doubt, placed me next to Tom. That 
was fatal, we fought like Kilkenny cats—as soon as the 
teacher left the room. At the end of the mill I had a 
bleeding nose and Tom a black eye. He was developing 
into a regular bully and I bitterly resented his continuous 
petty persecution. On cold nights he would pull all the 
clothes off me, wrap himself up in them, and scoff at my 
protests. Sometimes, when I called out loudly, my 
father came up in a temper, and laid about him with a 
steel rule that he always carried in a special pocket in his 
trousers. Usually Tom lied with such gusto that he got 
off scot-free. 


We were such rough, rowdy, quarrelsome boys that 
fights were of daily occurrence. When my mother had 
been tried beyond endurance she complained to her 
husband on his return, tired and begrimed, in the even¬ 
ing. Without delay he would seize the culprit-in-chief 
and hammer him unmercifully. My brothers were wont 
to make their peace with mother before the avenger 
arrived, but I foolishly disdained such practices, and 
bore the severest floggings without a whimper. How I 
loath the memor>' of those undignified and brutalizing 
exhibitions! How much more could have been accom¬ 
plished by tact, moral suasion and kindness! Of course 
we were difficult to handle, but then people, especially 
poor people, should not have seven children. Unfortu¬ 
nately in those days contraceptives were supposed to be 
sent C.O.D. from Hell. I am well aware that some 
famous men have risen from poorer and bigger families 
than ours; so have some jail-birds risen to eminence, but 
no sane person would recommend a spell in quod as a 
useful apprenticeship for future greatness. When I 
think of the wilful damage we did, both in the home and 
elsewhere I feel we must have had more than our share 
ot original sin. One of our more amusing escapades was 
toffee-making. Dunng our parents’ absence, at some of 
the numerous Chapel meetings, we boiled sugar and 
marganne—if supplies permitted—and cooled the 
mixture on a big plate. Unfortunately, we never dis- 
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covered that the dish should have been greased, and had 
to smash it to share the confection. 

I earned a little money by doing 
odd jobs for neighbours, one of whom. Granny Edwards, 
I liked very much. Old, wrinkled and bent, she was 

** fortune. Although not nearly 

so affluent as the villagers imagined, she must have had 

® to charities, 

and paid for a grandson to qualify as a doctor. I 

doddering dame, and 
arS il to listen to tales of the clever grandson 

and how his studies were progressing. At regular 
intervals I worked in her garden; a hard day's diSng 

mSi?* 'n tour of which I handed 

mother. One day, when I was so employed—the old 
^ to town—I tasted some elder-wine 

Sff ® ^ It was potent 

ta a M of wXX™- “ »“ 

sometimes sent me to Wren's, a small 
pastry, among other things. 
One day, by accident, I discovered that stale buns were 
disposed of cheaply. Many a time, after earnW a 
penny or two at some odd job, I rushed to Wren's for 
some hard buns that filled my hungry belly and gave me 
a keener delight than any elaborate meal in afteVjLm 
In those days I had no qualms about shopping in the 
cheapest market, frequently walking a couple of miles to 
secure some oyer-npe bananas which, black and slimy 
as they were, tasted delilcious. ^ 

Soon after our appearance at the Brynmawr School a 
visiting science-master came once a week and performed. 
His cart was left in the yard (on one occasion we filled 
It witti frogs) while an assistant carried up the apparatus. 

1 had never before seen a chart of the human organism 
and knew absolutely nothing about the different organs 
their function, circulation of the blood, and so on It 
amazed me to learn that the heart is simply a pump 
liable to strain and disease. The demonstrator gave me 
the impression that breathing was a voluntary act, so 
that some of the effects of those lessons on me were rather 
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disturbing. Often I felt my heart rather anxiously, 
v/ondering if it had stopped. Frequently I realised, with 
something akin to horror, that I must have been forget¬ 
ting to breathe, whereupon I puffed until I was red in 
the face. 

The teachers at that school were not a bad lot on the 
whole. The one I disliked most was an uncertificated 
fellow named Mark Dogsbody, who spent most of his 
time in a pub. He had a sharp tongue and indulged in 
a good deal of cheap sarcasm. He never forgot that 
once, in a grammar lesson, I said I belonged to the 
female sex. On another occasion he held me up to 
ridicule because I wrote in a composition, “ The king sits 
on a thorn and holds a spectre in his hand.” Many 
years later I discovered that Dogsbody disliked me 
because of my father’s temperance activities. Some 
boys, especially those whose fathers kept pubs, were 
rnuch favoured by that unworthy pedagogue, who stank 
of stale alcohol and tobacco. Whenever he stood near 
me I felt a vague nausea. As often as possible I flicked 
ink from my pen on to his suit as he passed. 

There were sixty boys in my class at that time, from 
all kinds of families. A few were decently dressed, but 
the majonty were fairly ragged, loutish and ill-man¬ 
nered. Not a few were verminous, ring-worm patches 
were common enough. The moral tone was rotten, as in 
every boys’ school that I have known, either as pupil or 
teacher. One lanky boy, who eventually died in a 
l.erman prison camp, an uncouth jackanapes of about 
fifteen, could made ^ rude noises whenever he felt 
disposed, and was exhibited to all new boys as a remark¬ 
able phenomenon. Never loath to display his prowess 
he enjoyed great popularity. In class his muffled 
harmonies made work difficult. Among his exploits I 
remember clearly his cuttiiig a hole in his desk, through 
which he introduced his private part. 

At a very early age I learnt all the swear words in 
vogue, and the worse they were the better we liked them. 
Stones about sexual matters and the animal functions 
of the body circulated freely. One day a boy told me 
about concepbon, pregnancy and birth, all of which 
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interested me exceedingly. Full of pride in mv new 
knowledge, I went home and blurted out at dinner thS 
babies didn t come from cabbages or storks but nnt nf 

so acute w^ her shame and indignation. In diserace I 

to school, wondeiSfwhy 
a perfectly normal biological fact should be considered so 
disgusting. Not long after that I happened ?? se^Two 
were posture, but didn't realise what they 

d?? ^ ^sked my father why 

one dog should climb on to the back of anofter I was 

pushed away roughly with the remark that if I ha^iTI 
filfty mind I wouldn t notice such things. 

r ornately the conspiracy of silence concemincr 
sexual inatters is breaking down. How much bStf 
be told by parents or teacheis than to pick un in 

Sud's iSind lavatory L^es! A 

Childs mind is active, ever seeking new knowledge 

Give him the right answer and he will be satisfied Hp 

seeL S^S^f^' “^ses to interest him] and 
rflVec, + ^ informaton about other mattere. When we 
refuse to answer a child’s question, or try to bluff him 
he broods over the problem and usually ^cures what he 

Sd^ bu^t ^th “ filth. Nudism 

ixu ‘ \ but the only way back to sexual sanifir 

alAoug;h most of us are too cowardly to change ou?,Sd 

sniggenng, riimy attitude to the naked human^bodv* we 

iSa?®' tE? r as somtthtol 

+ 'TU^ T generation promises to be more 
honest. The record of Christianity in these matters k 
foul beyond words. The so-called " filthy stori??®^wp 
told were in no way symptomatic of moral depravity 
They were simply a protest against the consSv of 
sdence and obscurantism concerning perfectly natoral 

A Chinese boy in that class was the caii<;p nf 

Of course as soon as we discovered that he wore a wig] 
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he had a rough time. And yet he entered into the spirit 
of the fun, throwing up the wig when the teacher’s back 
was turned. In tiie yard we played football with it, 
until one day a dog picked it up and decamped. Chink’s 
mother came and lodged a complaint. Threatened with 
dire penalties, we respected the new wig; to the best of 
my knowledge it remained inviolate. 

Pupils were frequently kept in for a variety of 
reasons, the chief of which was bad work. One of the 
boys, a thin, wretched-looking creature named Carrot, 
always came late, as he had to deliver milk in the 
mornings. In addition he was required to take his 
father’s dinner, so naturally was extremely perturbed 
when detained. As a rule the teacher allowed him to go 
before the rest of us but, on the memorable day of which 
I speak, “ Bum Face ” (for that, I must say, was our 
teacher’s sobriquet), proved adamant. “ Orl right, 
you’ll cop it when my mother comes,” whined Carrot. 
His words proved prophetic. At a quarter to one (we 
should have been released at twelve-thirty), in rushed a 
most determined virago, with enormous arms and the 
jowl of a pugilist. Eying her offspring, she shouted in 
a stentorian voice: ” Why the ’ell don’t yer come ’ome 
at the proper time ter take yer ole man’s grub ? ” '' The 
teacher won’t let me,” piped the undersized whelp. 

” You b-swine, it’s you is it? If you keep ’im in 

agen I’ll smash yer dial.” Brandishing her great fists 
she rushed at Bum Face, who dodged round his desk 
and fled the room. Needless to say, we enjoyed the 
impromptu very much before dispersing in disorder. 

When I was about ten years old I started to sell 
newspapers, a job which lasted until I secured a scholar¬ 
ship to the Grammar School. In some strange manner 
my relations are convinced that the retailing of such 
wares are highly derogatory, a ghastly skeleton in the 
family cupboard. To this day they dread any reference 
to it, lest they sink in the esteem of their neighbours. 
I, on the other hand, recall those days with much satis¬ 
faction. It was honest work, and whatever education I 
have secured has failed to implant any snobbishness in 
my bosom. Or it is rather snobbishness of an inverted 
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kind, for I feel a little pride that I graduated from the 

ranks of street-hawkers. You have to be damn smart to 

whose papers were dumped daily at her door bv the 

^ dozen urchins filed into the 
af a as many papers as we expected to sell 

^ a renmneration of three halfpence per dozen copies* 
My round, as it was termed, a straggling district of about 
our miles, consisted mainly of scattered cottages Work 
commenced immediately after tea at aho,7t j 

finished at nine or therUoTte. m wSe ^ foH 
wl^t to shout. Gruesome murders, pit- or other diLsteis 
and scandalous court-cases, were best-sellers Also we^ 

Se™”* tet, h se„sato? an^„r 

2SpCd"“'g,“f “■ "h™ 4 fair 

wSunpleasant in winter 
roads were quagmires, my feet cold 
the worst evening I remember was 
in the summer. Playing on the sands all daTTn fte 
hot sun had burnt my back badly. Afraid to^'av a^ 
ftmg about It in the house, I went out S the LrSm 
as usual, and suffered the tortures of the damned ^^en 
I returned home I started to cry; my ba7k was ra^ 
Pubs were good places for selling papers as S wJTo 
W ^ with th?ir money Never 

top of a hirXn'r"?*'"^ me from Se 

^ nili. Wncn I got near him he <>hnnfpri • xj 

you the Evening Herald ? ”—“ Yes here it is ” “^'n 

wipe your — with it," replied the'skunk as h7walked 

away enjoying the joke. A few nights later, wh^ thal 

hTJ^alf-drunk, I stood behind a hedi 

bowler over his eyes with a stick- he was 

too fudged to give chase. In an average week I mSe 

four shillings, but occasionally rose to five or even 

on special occasions. After a good week I rushed linmA 

^te on Saturday night, placed the moL ^fte tabTe 

my eyes shining with the pride of achievement and ex- 
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claimed, “ Look mother, five and six I Isn't that fine ? ” 
" Yes, son, you've done well. We'll have some fish and 
chips for supper.” 

On Friday evenings Miss Brown attended choir 
practice, leaving her decrepit mother, who could neither 
read nor write, in charge of the shop. Each boy had to 
enter on the slip of paper the amount of money he 
brought in, before it was placed in a drawer behind the 
counter. The tottering dame was often defrauded by 
sharp rascals who scribbled a certain figure on the paper 
and threw down half the amount. 

I hated Sunday with all the bitterness of which I was 
capable. My parents were the strictest of Sabbatarians; 
all games, amusements and even laughter were 
forbidden. ” Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy ” was their perpetual admonition. Holy meant 
hideous. No purgatory could be worse than what I 
suffered on the first day of every week. On Sunday 
mornings my father shouted: ” Come on you tinkers, get 
ready for chapel.” Reluctantly we donned our best 
clothes, carefully put away during the other six days. 
Mother never went to the morning service, staying at 
home to cook a big meal. For some obscure reason the 
Sunday dinner had to be ample and, when circumstances 
permitted, more elaborate than the week-day fare. Often 
one or other of us made pretexts to absent ourselves from 
Chapel, but nothing short of illness, real or well-feigned, 
was accepted as a sufficient excuse. I suffered a good 
deal from neuralgia and earache, probably owing to re¬ 
peated soakings when out with papers, but my father was 
coinviced that I was malingering, so that often I attended 
divine worship in exquisite agony, cursing God and all 
his works. At 10.30 a.m. we sallied forth, my father and 
his progeny, greeting other families en route. Only the 
very depraved deliberately absented themselves in those 
days; church- or chapel-going was a test of respectability 
The Moravian Chapel, to which we belonged, could 
accommodate a couple of hundred people, but was rarely 
full; usually it was more than half-empty at the evening 
service, which was the more popular of the two. In the 
morning the average attendance was a score adults and 
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a dozen children. The services were the last word in 
dreanness and futility. Once or twice a year there came 
a man who could preach, but the majority who occupied 
fte pulpit were the most stupid, illiterate,'bombastic and 
dogmatic imbeciles one could well imagine. The ordained 
minister had to serve several chapels, so extensive use 
was made of lay preachers. Apparently no educational 
test was necessary. As long as a lout could r an t and 
quote from the Bible he was accepted. Labourers, who 
taiicied themselves as orators, were to the fore in pro¬ 
claiming the gospel; their sermons insulted the intelli¬ 
gence of elementary schoolboys. The choir consisted of 
twenty-four members, but most of them were absent in 
the morning. Their leader, Tom Bludge, a cock-eyed 
gardener, always pretended to be busy with his hymn- 
Dook when Ae collection came round. On entering the 
builmng, I bowed my head like the others, counted 
twenty slowly and looked up again. 

At a few minutes past eleven, the awkward rustic who 
was to preach came out of the vestry, climbed into the 
rostram, prayed silently (or pretended to) and gave out 
me hymn, invariably some futile drivel composed by a 
fanatic without a grain of poetry in his measly soul; the 
^nes were the last word in dreary cant. The wheezv 
harmonium and discordant voices helped to make that 
brand of religion something horribly repellent to me. 
We assmed Jesus that we were holding the fort, keep- 
throwing out life-lines, charging the 
Satan s hosts and longing to die. Most 
ot the children sang ribald parodies of all the popular 
hymns. There followed more prayers, more hymns 
more re^i^s from fte Holy Book, then the sermon, a 
blast of balderdash, false reasoning, childish platitudes, 
threats to sinners promises to the righteous, and appeak 
to all still outside the fold to come in before God 
announced " Full House." While our elders sang that 
the arms of Jesus, my pals and I 

" Safe in the arms of a policeman. 

Safe in the County Gaol, 
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Fourteen days hard labour— 

For cutting off a donkey’s tail.” 

Every preacher had something to say to the children. 
Grimacing like Crock and assuming a nauseating namby- 
pamby voice, the numskulls told some incredibly stupid 
story or fable, followed by a moral, that inevitable, 
sickly, idiotic moral. During the last hymn the collec¬ 
tion was taken. It usually yielded ten bob in the morn¬ 
ing and a quid at night. I still vividly recall one Sunday 
evening when a regular collector was absent and I had 
to take his place. So fearful was I of dropping the basket 
that, of course, drop it I did. Never shall I forget my 
shame and confusion, as I groped in the aisle on my hands 
and knees for scattered coins. My father was most angry, 
as if I had wantonly provoked that lamentable contre¬ 
temps. I could never understand how it was that fte 
three most active Chapel workers w'ere sly tradesmen 
with dubious reputations for commercial morality. The 
sight of them grinning at the Chajiel door was enough to 
give any decent person the belly-ache. One of the hymns 
contained the words, ” 'Tis not for hope of heaven or 
fear of hell we worship thee,” a line that puzzled me a 
good deal; It was precisely because of those two reasons 
tnat the rabbit-brained flock went to the services. 

On Sunday afternoon, at two, there was Sunday- 
school, the bane of my life for many years. The 
uneducated teachers knew nothing about exegesis. 
Discipline was impossible, as none had sufficient char- 
personality to control us; we played merry hell 
with them, as revenge for spending two hours in that 
loathsome atmosphere. The class to which I belonged 
for several years consisted of twenty choice young 

abominably. Most of our teachers gave up after a few 
weeks, but one or two displayed extraordinary tenacity. 
The inost successful of them was a Boer War veteran 

vf ^ secured 

our attenbon by telling us of his marvellous exploits. In 

Ae summer the hot, stuffy building nearly drove ine 
insane. Outside flowers nodded, birds sLg^^^entie 
breezes rustled the com, all nature called, whUe w^S 
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on hard benches reading tomfoolery about Lot’s wife 
being turned into a pillar of salt, David lusting for 
Bathsheba, Benhadad drinking himself drunk, or the 
curse pronounced on £bal. Before I was eleven, 
Jehovah appeared to me as the most loathsome, unjust, 
sombre and vindictive god imaginable. In our utter 
boredom we became expert at finding spicy passages in 
the Bible; every new boy was shown the verse in Isaiah 
about the men sitting on the wall eating their dung and 
drinking their p-. 

After Sunday-school most of us went forth in a gang, 
on mischief bent. The full sum of our Sunday misdeeds 
will never be known, raiding orchards, bre aking into 
empty houses, fighting rival gangs, smashing street- 
lamps, even desecrating graves; it was simply a reaction 
agamst the horrible constraint we had to endure for the 
remainder of that long day. Often we visited a smgl l 
shop, kept open surreptitiously by the senile dame who 
owned it, and stole sweets in the most impudent manner. 
Two or three boys would go inside, while the others made 
such a din outside that the aged beldam tottered out to 
see what the commotion was all about. Those inside 
quickty filled their pockets with sweets, and sometimes 
® 3- whole box. The spoils were shared in an 

adjoining coppice. On one memorable Sunday, out Uf 
sheer stupid bravado, we raided a summer-house, daubed 
It all over with paints of various colours, and stuffed a 
dead fowl under the floor. Frequently we were chased 
by gamekeepers and even police but, such was our 
agility, we were rarely caught. 

Evening service started at 6.30 and ended at eight. It 
was in essence a repetition of what had been endured in 
the morning only more lugubrious, if possible. The dim 
lights inside, soughing wind outside, and insistence on 
gloomy topics revolted me so much that I felt only dis¬ 
gust and loathing. The usual themes were death and 
eternity. We wailed that only a few more years would 
roll before the grave claimed us, so it was a matter of 
extreme urgency that our sinful souls should be washed 
white in the blood of the lamb. Healthy young animal^ 
were preached at for an hour. We who, on the threshold 
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of life, should have been thinking of zest and achieve¬ 
ment, were bombarded with bunkum about death, hell 
and eternal damnation. After the service a good deal 
of flirting took place under the yew trees in the cemetery; 
in the yearn I speak of, several girls secured af^ation 
orders against young men who had deflowered them on 
the sward between the tombs. 

Sometimes Tom and I went for a walk instead of 
going to Chapel in Ae evening. Of course we were missed 
as soon as the service started, for orders were strict about 
^cupying the family pew. Returning home late, we 
hung about the back-garden, afraid to enter the house. 
Our angry parent sat up, grim as Nemesis, refusing to 
retire until the delinquents had been punished, even if we 
waited till midnight. Invariably the escapade ended by 
my walking into the living-room and awaiting the storm. 

Why were you not at Chapel this evening ? ” His face 
was dark with anger. 

“We werit for a walk.” My voice was calm, although 
fear gnpped my heart. 

" How many times d'yer need to be told that yer 
canna go for a walk on Sunday in Chapel time ? Yer'll 
do what I want or clear out of here. I'm not going to 
re disgraced by you. Broad is the way that leadeth to 
destryction, and you prefer it to the narrow path on 
which righteous people tread.” 

His strong voice was charged with wrath. He con¬ 
tinued to admonish until, losing control of himself, he 
struck me brutally, continuing to rain blows, incensed bv 
my stubborn refusal to cry out or plead for mercy. What 
riled my father more than anything was my refusal to 
express regret for missing the service. While this 
lugubrious scene was being enacted, Tom had cUmbed 
up the sloping roof at the back of the house, reached the 
attic, and gripped the bars across the window. If he were 
touched he would halloa into the street with such 
SoulThSr*^* father had to desist lest the neighbours 

After severe thrashings, unable to sleep, I often sat 
near the athc window in a derelict armchair. Stars 
twinkled, a fresh breeze fanned my face, the peace of it 
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all was as balm to my bruised soul. I was undoubtedly 
a s^bbom little prig, and could have avoided a good 
T .trouble by going regularly to Chapel, much 
as 1 hated it. However, even as a boy, I felt it was all 
a sham and a mockery. The pennies for collection were 
spent on sweets. A^Tien the plate came round we merely 
pretended to drop something in. Compulsory attendance 
inculcated nothing but deceit and sullen resentment. 

When Tom was about fourteen, having resolutely 
refused to attend Chapel any more, he was ordered to 
pack up and clear out. Of course he had no money, so- 
smply sat on the steps, with his pitiful box, until all 
the lights went out. As soon as I deemed it safe I would 
creep down, open the door and let him in. That tragi¬ 
comedy was staged several times until he went to work 
As he was frequently on the night-shift he attended 
Chapel no more. Mary and James sang in the choir. 

1 hey were quite grown-up, so I never had much to do 
With them. 

At regular intervals special services were held to induce 
young ^ople (and old backsliders) to accept and re¬ 
accept the Lord. On such occasions the preacher was a 
stranger, selected apparently for his power of voice and 
histnonic ability. He came for a week's intensive 
campaign. After the usual Sunday services, others were 
evening at vanous stragetic points. Special 
leaflete were pnnted, and the Sunday-school scholars 
were dnlled for weeks, until they were word-perfect in 
the Salvation hymns. On the appointed day the great 

probably an ex-collier, an 
^iterate fanatic who had studied the great Americaa 

u?'hk?^^h*^' .we sang the opening hymn he eyed 
us, like a boxer weighing up an opponent. When fte 
last verse was drawing to a close, zealots wailed again 
bars; the whole thing had to be repeated 
with increased fervour. The ranter then prayed to God^ 
i? that shook the rafters, pleading^that stonv 

hearts might be softened, so that great wduld b^ S 
barest. Once more the old hands roared with fanatical 
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” Call them in—the poor, wretched, sin-stained 
wanderers from the fold " 

to whom Jesus was waiting to offer peace and pardon, 
more precious than gold. 

“ O brothers and sisters,” vociferated the preacher, 
” will you not come to him now? Now is the accepted 
time, not to-morrow or next week or next year. 'S^y, 
how do we know we shall be alive to-morrow ? Some of 
us may pass away this very night. How long will you 
go on cnicifying the Lamb of God? For our sins he 
bled, for us he drank the gall and wormwood; for us he 
carried the Cross to Calvary, and for us His Hands and 
Side were piercdd. Oh, that night on the Mount of 
Olives, where He prayed in bloody agony of spirit that 
the cup niight pass from Him! But He did not rebel 
against His Father's wish, even then saying: ‘ Not My 
will but Thine be done! ’ It was for us He died a 
horrible death. Think of the nails being driven through 
His hands and feet! Oh, we shall be utterly damned, 
and rightly so, if we harden our hearts and refuse to 
accept him to-day.” 

Once more the frenzied ones shrieked: 

” Why do you wait, dear broker? ” etc. 

The chorus was: 

” Why not?-Why not? Why not come to 

” Him now? ” 

repeated as many times as the wild-eyed orator or some 
other crank desired. Anyone in the congregation had 
only to shout the beginning of the hymn, when it was 
finishing, for the zealots to roar it all over again. The 
disinherited of this world were having their revenge. It 
was cheap, tawdry and degrading; a mockery of any 
self-respecting God. In the middle of the service all 
knelt, while the parson prayed for proselytes. “The con¬ 
verted had to go and kneel in front of the congregation, 
then make a public declaration that they had accepted 
me Saviour, after which the missioner shook ftem warmly 
by the hand and patted them on the back. 

The first man to go forward was usually old Daddy 
Grunter, as the children called him, the most hardened 
reprobate in the village. Heavy drinking had caused 
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his nose to swell until it was grotesque, red and inflamed, 
pimply and horrible. He had been knocked down by a 
cart when drunk, and one leg was almost useless; he 
dragged it painfully as he walked. The rascal had been 
converted a hundred times, probably to get charity, for 
when not sweeping the streets he did a little begging to 
supplement his income. He was drunk every night 
except Sunday, when the local pubs were shut, yet he 
lived to be eighty-seven and was then killed by a motor¬ 
cycle. A few regular clients followed old Grunter to the 
5}®^^y‘Seat, after which ensued an awkward interval. 
The results not yet having come up to expectations, 
another warning hymn was needed immediately; it 
began: 

“ Should the death angel knock at your chamber. 

In the still watch of to-night.” 

Chorus: 

” Say, are you ready? Oh, are you ready? 

If the death angel should call ? ” 

Then all bowed their heads again, while another prayer 
commenced. When the evangelist tired, he called upon 
brothers Jones, Davies, Thomas, etc., to continue the 
g<wd work. Most of the volunteers were competent 
labourers, gardeners, artisans and so on, but their ability 
to pray was as limited as their intelligence. They 
pleaded, bellowed, stamped and raved, while we young¬ 
sters peeped through our fingers and made fun of 
orators, in whispers. 

The Sunday-school scholars sat with their teachers at 
those special services, and a class was disgraced unless a 
good number of its members went forward. It was a 
difficult position for me, as my parents watched with 
smxiety in their hearts, but, much as I disliked causing 
them pain, I had sworn a solemn oath never to be hypo- 
cnte enough to pretend to believe what I considered the 
most arrant humbug. My teacher at the time of which 
J speak was a consummate dissembler named Sniveller 
a bncklayer who, after a short stay in Australia, came 
^ck wth a swelled head and an insufferable manner. 
He affected piety because it was good business. Fre- 
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quently he lectured in Chapel on his experiences in the 
antipodes. It was a lot of silly slop in the poorest 
English, explaining how God had looked after him, kept 
him from wine, women and all vice, then brought him 
back to the little chapel he loved so well. He subse¬ 
quently married a daughter of a local pawnbroker and 
in due course succeeded to a most flourishing business. 
He died at a comparatively early age, I am glad to say. 

As we sat with bowed heads, listening to the earnest 
app)eals to come to the Saviour, Sniveller would whisper 
—“ Come on, Trevor, Bert, Fred, Tom,” and so on 
round the class. His persistence was most aggrava ting 
and, on at least one famous occasion, Fred Baldbum, 
who feared neither God nor man, snorted: ” O, to hell 
with your salvation, you give me a damned pain.” 
Some of the boys had been warned by their parents, 
^ ^ that if they didn't get saved there 

would be trouble. Those youngsters always marched up 
with hang-dog looks. The most vicious among my 
chums had been saved four times in one year. 
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CHAPTER IV 

J^VERY Wednesday evening, at 7.30, I attended what 
was known as a Band of Hope. Members had to 
sign a pledge to abstain from intoxicating liquors, and to 
work for the closing of all pubs. For many years 1 
sincerely believed one glass of beer would give a man a 
red n<^e, and alcohol was so insidious that anyone foolish 
enough to break the pledge of total abstinence invariably 
ended m a drunkard s grave. Why prohibition fanatics 
should use the word " temperance ” passes my compre¬ 
hension. When I think of the happy hours I've s^nt 
in pubs, caffe, beer-gardens and similar places, I bless 
the hour I had sense enough, at the age of seventeen and 
nine months, to quaff a couple of foaming pints. Per- 
hajM it is as well that the prohibitionists frighten many 
timid folk into teetotalers, otherwise the inns would be 
overcrowded. I should hate to think of my favourite 
hostelnes in Kent and Sussex packed to the doors. The 
old English inn, with its cosy lounge in winter and sunny 
porch in summer, is our finest national institution. There 
IS one I visit every summer. Bees buzz round the 
creeper over the door, pigeons peck about the entrance, 
the smell of flowers and new-mown hay comes fresh and 
strong, a farmer or two drop in for a chat. In such an 
atrnosphere one forgets the fundamental ^sharmony of 
modem civilization in contemplation of simple, peaceful 
things, and good fellowship. 

I didn't dislike Band of Hope as much as Chapel, for 
at the mid-week meetings we were allowed to laugh, and 
soine of the toms were amusing, 'fhe leader, or superin¬ 
tendent as he was caUed, was a one-armed dustman 
named Snoodle, who had fourteen children and flat feet 
A good-hearted fellow, he took any amount of pains to 
arrange concerts and other entertainments. On very 
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special occasions there was a magic lantern ^ow, for 
which the entrance fee was two pence; I often waited more 
than an hour in order to get a good seat near the front. 
Usually, as the time passed and the door failed to open, 
impatient kids kicked it lustily, provoking resentment 
inside, where the preparations were being made. When 
the noise became alarming, Snoodle stuck his . grey head 
out of a window, glared at the rowdy throng and shouted: 
“ What’s the matter with you? Why can't you keep 
quiet ? If you make any more noise tiie entertainment 
will be cancelled, and you'll all 'ave to go 'ome without 
seeing nothin'!” That quietened the malcontents. 
After waiting patiently until the door opened, the eager 
and excited rabble filed in, depositing their pence in the 
receptive palm of the collector placed near the entrance. 
The slides shown were of a poor quality, and would fail 
to hold the attention of any child accustomed to moving 
pictures. We were thrilled, however, for entertainments 
were few and far between in that village. After the 
show we rushed home to tell of the wonders we had seen. 

At the ordinary meetings the roll was called, then a 
hymn was sung. Books were not provided, but the 
words were printed on sheets held aloft on a pole. At 
one time I was promoted to be pole-holder, but lost my 
exalted position owing to my inabilitv in stand still. In 
addition I grimaced at the children in the front row, and 
more than once let the heavy word-sheets drop on their 
pates. All the hymns depicted the advantages of total 
abstinence and the curse of strong drink. A typical 
specimen related how a cruel drunkard drove his poor 
wife out into the snow with a tiny baby at her breast. 
The motiier perished; I believe the babe survived. We 
yelled right lustily that anyone in the congregation who 
was thinking of having a drink, or who had already 
entered the piortals of a pub, should take heed and repent 
betore he also caused his wife to freeze to death: 


” Renounce the cup, to Jesus fly— 

Immortal soul, why will you die ? ” 

Reform^ drunkards were often exhibited on the plat- 
form. They told how they had haunted pubs, got drunk 
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evety night, and wrecked their homes. Then, through 
me Grace of God, they signed the pledge and were saved. 
Glory, HaUelujah, Amen! 

Impromptu concerts were held which, although the 
turiK were extremely poor, the unsophisticated village 
children enjoyed well enough. Old Tom Bludge the 
choir leader and his three sons, who sang fairly well, were 
always ready to combine for a quartet. Fred Davies, the 
sewetary (lamplighter by trade), was a skiUed and willing 
performer on the mouth-organ. Recitations were fre¬ 
quent, but hardly any of Qie performers would speak 
comctly or even clearly. They mumbled the words, 
rattling them off as if glad to be done. One recitation 
was repeated so often that I can recall every word of it 
nearly thirty years later. It was a piece of advice to a 
lad starting out on life’s journey, and the temptations he 
would encounter in the wicked cities. The closing lines 
ran as follows; 

“ There’s danger wherever you go. 

But if you are tempted in weakness. 

Have courage, my boy, to say NO !” 

My first glimpse of the sexual act, as practised by the 
human animal, filled me with disgust. The thing was 
sordid enough, in all conscience. I was picking Wack- 
berries near the village when, climbing a hedge, I peeped 
over, then started in amazement. A man in rough 
working clothes was lying with a ragged woman, 
obviously a prostitute; they were drunk, ^veral empty 
bottles were scattered around. The female’s skirt was 
up round her waist. She had no undergarments on her 
filthy body. At first I thought the man was killing her, 
but gradually realised what was going on. Fascinated, I 
stood gazing, until the strumpet saw me as she sat up. 

“ Come on, my son, you can have a bit if you want it— 
’arf price to children,” and she laughed horribly. I ran 
for my life, thinking the man would pursue, but the 
hedge was impenetrable. 

The road behind that hedge was a favourite haunt for 
lovers. My chum and I soon discovered that at night it 
was possible to stalk them and listen to their conversa- 
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tion. Often the courting couples lay down, just inside 
the gates. We crept quite near in the darkness. The 
sight of two lovers caressing thrilled us; the sound of 
kisses excited us as much as if we were taking an active 
part in the operation. One night we crept up close to a 
couple lying behind the hedge. Protected by a thorn 
bush, we were able to approach unobserved. Great was 
our amazement when we recognized the voices of a 
Moravian stalwart (the father of a family), and a pretty 
girl who sang in the choir. The moon was scudding 
behind clouds but, emerging for a few seconds, it 
revealed the faces of the lovers. The man was al^ut 
forty; the girl could not have been more than eighteen. 
He was hugging and kissing her as hard as he could. 
Then suddenly he said: 

" Come on darling, I won’t hurt you.” 

*' I’m too young, dear!” 

'' Don’t be silly, you are old enough to let me love 
you.” 

“ But what will your wife say ?” 

” She doesn’t understand me. You are the only girl 
I have ever really loved.” 

” But suppose I have a child ?” 

” There’s no need to worry, darling. Trust me and 
that won’t happen.” 

He accomplished his will without resistance, while she 
lay still, her face white and tense in the faint light. After 
a while they sat up and lit cigarettes. At that moment I 
knelt on a dry twig, which caused us to race across the 
fields as fast as the long grass would permit. 

My father was a great reader. Every week, unless 
stony-broke, he sent one of the children for his bundle 
of papers, which comprised The Observer, Sunday 
Times, Reynolds, The News of the World, Work, The 
Uanon, The Sunday Companion, The Christian Herald, 
The Mechanical World, Comic Cuts and Chips. Mother 
read^ the religious pajiers while the children enjoyed the 
comics. Surreptitiously I devoured all the foulest crimes 
m the more popular journals, studying with profound 
interest the unsavoury details of divorce cases. One of 
the papers had a medical column from which I learnt 
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that a consumptive person has dark finger nails, and 
makes a 'husky noise while breathing. Anxiously I 
examined my nciils; sure enough, they were dark. Retir¬ 
ing to the clo^t, I placed my hand before my mouth, 
u 2 Jid soon convinced myself beyond 

an doubt ftat I was in an advanced stage of consump¬ 
tion. With fear gnawing at my heart I wrote to the 
paper, giving my age (which was twelve) and asking for 
advice. In an agony of apprehension I scanned the 
column fte following week and read the answer to my 
query: ' Worried,—there is nothing wrong with you. 
A twelve should be playing games and not wasting 
his time readmg the medical columns of newspapers." 

^ a child of twelve I frequently came across a column 
in me newspapers headed “ To show cause," which puz¬ 
zled me for a long time. In practically eveiy case it 
was a girl summoning a collier, and almost invariably 
the man was ordered to pay 3/6d. per week until the 
child reached the age of sixteen. Several years later I 
mailed that paternity orders were involved. Bill 
Jenkins, an old soldier, was highly amused at my ignor¬ 
ance concerning such matters, when, a few years later, 
we diseased them. He told the story of a girl who 
having had intercourse with divers persons, became 
pregnant. One of her lovers, a poor simpleton, was 
ordered to pay the usual 3/6d. per week, for sixteen 
years, men the unfortunate child was old enough he was 
sent to coUect the money, until one day the alleged father 

XV money. Now go and tell your 

mother that I m not your father any more." When the 
boy delivered the message the mother said: " You could 
have told the damn fool he never was." It is related 
that a lady from a mining valley, meeting a friend, 
remarked casudly: " Did you hear that Lizzie was 
mamed? "Good God! I didn't even know she was 
pregnant, was the reply. 

James had been apprenticed to a watchmaker and 
was out all day, returning home late in the evening. A 
azy youth, he had to be dragged out of bed every morn¬ 
ing. Uusually he performed the remarkable feat of 
dressmg, washing, eating his breakfast and getting out 
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of the house in a quarter of an hour. Often he laced his 
boots and gobbled his breakfast at the same time. He 
had to go round winding clocks in various public build¬ 
ings, one of which was a madhouse. Sometimes at 
home he told stories about the inmates and the peculiar 
way they behaved. Once a couple of lunatics took away 
the ladder while he was winding the clock, so that he 
hung suspended from a bracket, until his cries brought 
two warders who rescued him from his predicament, just 
in time to save him from a drop of twenty feet. 

Mary worked in a music shop and learnt to play the 
piano. She brought home mouth-organs, jews' harps 
and other small instruments, with which her brothers 
made a great deal of noise, but little music. 

One of our neighbours was a keen gardener, and gave 
children a penny for every bucket of dung they collected. 
It had to be clean and well pressed down. After horses 
or cattle had passed along the village street, I rushed out 
and gathered their droppings guickly into a bucket. One 
had to be smart as competiton in that line was particularly 
keen. 

The baker sometimes allowed me to accompany him 
on his rounds. The horse knew when to stop without 
being told; while the man walked from one house to 
another with his basket, I experienced the exquisite joy 
of holding the reins. A crust pulled from a new loaf was 
as ambrosia on hungry days. 

Colin Jones, the dairyman's son, and I became great 
friends, driving the cows to pasture every day, and riding 
the animals when they reached a lonely part of &e road. 
In wet weather we often played in the cowshed, where I 
quickly learnt to milk; we frequentiiy amused ourselves 
by creeping under the cows and squirting milk at each 
other. Sometimes I accompanied Colin on his rounds, 
helping him to deliver the milk. We made a little pocket- 
money by selling a few pints to people who were not 
regular customers but who, having run short, stood at 
their doors with jugs as the cart passed. Many years 
later I met Colin again. He had a large family and 
many cares. All his youthful gaiety had gone, chased 
away by the struggle for life that had grown bitter. 
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^ere were some queer characters in that village. One 
ot me most grotesque was an old cobbler named Blubber, 
club-footed and extremely ugly. His wife died somi 

tZ locality, and he had lived alone for 

three years. Missing the amenities with which his 
spouse was wont to provide him, he inserted a notice m 

eoSlooS^ himself as rich and 

good looking. So many women wrote to him tha t 

flection was difficult, but eventually he was suited. As 

hifhnLn K t sporting a new suit, with a rose 
in his button-hole, he proceeded to the nearest station tn 

ham came in, a woman of about 
aii^’ handsome in a florid way, stepped out. She 
a so wore a red rose; it was apparent thSt she was ffie 
victim, for Blubber stumped forward with his club-foot 
raised his hat, and beamed with delight. The lady after 
ooking at him with ill-concealed dis|ust, announced in [ 
loud voice that he had deceived her She referred Da?H 
cularly to his deformed feet and ugly face. ^ ^ 

“ illdeceive an innocent girl." 
covei '' a book by its 

ihe^’ ^®rtainly not going to many you, so 

;; What about the train fare I advanced you 

cumud^eoT" S'™ »>« 

I L ^ promise you a good home, dear,” pleaded thp 
lecherous swam, gazing approvingly at the woman's 
monsttous breasts and ample hips. ^ 

Ha! ha I ha! let me laugh! ” shriekpH tho 
amaid. I’d mffier live with a chimpanzee.'' 

to^tti&ffie his temper, raised his stick 

TO smke the woinan. She gave him a resounding smack 
on the face, sent him reeling, then retired to a^nearbv 
pub for a few dnnks, entertaining the patrons by reading 
the cobbler’s love-letters aloud.® HowevS he S 
vered, and soon afterwards secured a wife, as u^ as 
himself. He used to beat her unmercifully unffi^sS 
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ultimately stabbed him with one of his knives. He 
didn't die, so she was let off with a comparatively light 
sentence. 

Another interesting character was an extraordinary old 
man whom the urchins called Daddy Preller. He was 
about eighty when I first saw him, and lived to be over a 
hundred. Short, ragged and white-haired, he was as 
nimble as a boy. His abode was a wretched hovel that 
hadn't been cleaned for many years. A pallet-bed, 
covered with old plants and newspapers, stood in one 
comer. Bundles of yellow herbs hung from the dark, 
low ceiling. A rickety table was also covered with 
herbs, and all the year round an old black pot simmered 
on the crazy hob. The windows had disappeared long 
since, and boards covered the places where the panes 
had been. Preller boiled his herbs to make medicine 
which was greatly prized by the villagers. He certainly 
had a considerable reputation as a healer; it was firmly 
believed that his concoctions were better than most of the 
nostrums sold in the chemists' shops. There was a girl 
named Bessie West in the district, suffering from a form 
of anaemia, which the doddering doctor who attended 
her was quite unable to cure. That was not surprising, 
as he was a most ignorant old codger, with hardly a book 
in his house. He had probably ceased reading when he 
obtained his diploma half a century before. The girl’s 
parents went at last, in respair, to old Preller and im¬ 
plored his aid. He listened to all they had to say, and 
then replied, in his high-pitched voice: 

" Yes, I will heal her, on condition that she marries 
me. 

The Wests were amazed, as the young woman was not 
more than twenty. They went away in a huff, but 
came back a few days later, and pretended to accept his 
conditions. Herbal drinks were concocted for the sick 
woman, who in a few months, strange to say, was 
apparently cured. Preller then called upon her to carry 
out her share of the contract, but she refused and laughed 
him to scorn. The old man flew into a fearful rage. He 
was a picturesque figure with his white locks all a-tremble, 
standing in front of the West's cottage, shaking his fists 
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Up to heaven, calling down curses on the girl and her 
parents for their perjury. To the consternation of all 
the village Bessie died a few weeks later; to this day 
simple folk are positive that the curses did it. 

Preller had astounding stamina for one so old. He 
scoured the country-side for herbs, returning every night 
with a bag stuffed full. We often teased him. There 
was a yellow plant he prized particularly, and his tor¬ 
mentors knew of a useless weed that closely resembled 
it. Waiting on the dunes, we held our rubbish aloft and 
shouted: “ Daddy Preller, here are your special herbs." 
He came out of his way to collect them, climbing up the 
steep, yielding sand. When he drew near we scattered 
like hares. The old fellow never bore malice, for he 
knew^ us and had ample opportunities of catching us in 
the village streets. 

Ihere was a cottage near our home occupied by two 
sistere, spinsters, no longer young, although they dressed 
like napjiers. The elder of the two was about fifty, the 
other ten years younger. Both parents had died sud¬ 
denly, leaving the sisters with the cottage and a small 
income. For a while all went well, but soon the most 
violent altercations ensued. I frequently climbed a high 
free to watch the fun. The shrews pulled each other’s 
hair, scratched each other’s faces, and swore like 
troopers. One Saturday morning they fought with such 
vigour that their clothes were tom off their backs. After 
a fierce tussle, Helen, the younger of the two, vanquished 
Polly> who lay moaning on the ground, too cowed to rise. 
The victor stood in yellow knickers and green stockings, 
while the defeated one had been reduced to a red flannel 
petticoat, and a dirtv brassiere that had once been white. 
The screams of the demented viragoes could be heard at 
a great distance. Shortly after that great fight they were 
certified insane and removed to an asylum. 

Every year I went to the Sunday-school outihg. Local 
tradesmen lent carts, into which the excited children 
crowded until we were packed like sardines. All, 
dre^d in our best clothes, shouted with joyful antici¬ 
pation. Our destination was usually a village about 
eight miles away. The horses were decorated with 
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ribbons, the drivers had flowers in their coats; it was a 
brave show. Only young children could ride over rough 
roads, in carts devoid of springs, and enjoy the experi¬ 
ence. We laughed and sang all the way. For once we 
were going to stuff our bellies to the utmost limit. There 
would be races and prizes too. Tea was made in 
gigantic boilers. The children sat in long rows on the 
grass, while adult helpers supplied us with tea, bread and 
butter, buns, cakes and all manner of good things. When 
the excited youngsters could eat no more, they crammed 
buns and pieces of cake into their pockets until walking 
was difficult. Bread was refused by the knowing ones, 
who kept their maws empty, ^ as to put all the more 
cake into them. The parson tried coa.xing. Stopping in 
front of Jimmy Watson, whose father was a drunken 
miner, the Reverend Warner urged in a whee dling tone: 

Come on, Jimmy, have some nice bread.” 

” Nah,” grunted the lad, looking upon the plate with 
disfavour. 


It piece, Jimmy,” pleaded the patient pastor. 

Nah,^ was all the reply he received. 

“ That’s not the way to answer, Jimmy; now answer 
nicely, no what?” 

“ Nah bloody fear,” answered Jim, in a tone that 
denoted the futility of further argument. 

After tea there were races, but most of the competitors 
were too full to run very fast. In my first race, having 
beaten my rivals to the tape, I slowed up, not know ing 
1 . h^ to be broken. James and the other spectators 
urged me on, but in the confusion I understood nothing 
stopped a foot or two short, and lost tlie race. There 
were also games for parents, of which the most popular 
was kiss-in-the-rmg. Fat women rushed round showng 
their enormous legs, while their breasts flopped most 

captured his quarr^ he had 

Ind ""g' take her in his arms 

and kiss her. It was an orgy of mauling, as blithesome 

fefl^h^nfjfnT imagine. Often the women 

flnLid T ^ undergarments 

u ^ breeze. On one occasion Mrs. Walrus 

skittish despite her fifteen stones, lost her voluminous 
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knickers, and another woman had her blouse torn off, so 
that her great, flabby, pendant breasts were exposed, to 
fte mtense amusenient of all the spectators. On the way 
home, in &e evemng, the tired children sang, clutching 
bunches of drooping blue-bells, primroses, cowslips and 
foxgloves. 

JaniM, having discovered that one of his fellow appren- 
faces, Abe Goldman, was the son of a second-hand clothes- 
dealer, came home bursting with the news that good suits 
could be obtained at very reasonable prices, “for a 
song, said Abe. In due course my parents paid a visit 
to the shop, with the result that, for several years subse¬ 
quently, all Ae clothes they bought came from the 
second-hand dealer. My mother was expert with the 
needle; often a solid garment went from James to Tom 
and then to me. Sometimes it even descended to C 5 uil 
alftough I was such a rough boy that after I had woni 
It for a few months no garment was presentable. On the 
extremely rare occasions when I had to have a new suit I 
accompanied my mother to the shop, feeling as if I were 
going to the place of execution. I had no idea what 
suited me or what I wanted. A whole heap of suits was 
brought forward; as each one was held up, my mother 
as^d: , Do you like that?” As I always answered 

Yes, she was no forrarder, and usually ended by 
gemng angry. Then she would exclaim impatiently r 

Dou^t stand like a dummy, boy, have you no prefer¬ 
ence? ” I was conscious that the eyes of the assistant 
were upon me, and that added to my confusion. As I 
wore out trousers more quickly than jackets, my clothes 
were usually odd, a dark jacket, and brown corduroy 
trousers with a vile smell, to which I could never get 
accustomed. 

Associating with the roughest boys in the village I had 
to learn the rudiments of self-defence, and at quite an 
early age had taken part in a large number of fights. In 
tho^ juvenile mills science was of little avail. The 
ability to stand up to hard wallops, without wincing, was 
fte main consideration. I emerged not without credit 
from many battles by my refusal to give in when receiv- 
mg severe punishment. The most sanguinaiy set-to, and 
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the one that did most to enhance my little local reputa¬ 
tion, was witti Harry Bees, the son of a gamekeeper. 
Something of a bully, that lad enjoyed much renown for 
his fistic prowess. He and I had a dispute while playing 
some ball game; as neither would give way a fight was 
inevitable. The ensuing scrap was desperate and pro¬ 
tracted. Evenly matched, neither could gain an advan¬ 
tage. With faces streaming with blood, we battled toe 
to toe. It was on a piece of waste land, and excited 
partisans yelled encouragement, some climbing into trees 
to get a better view. There was no referee, no time¬ 
keeper and no rounds. At times, blinded with blood and 
sweat, panting like a grampus, I was on the point of 
giving in, but the thought of the ensuing ignominy 
spurred me on ; besides I could see that Harry was in 
just as bad a plight. At last I floored him with a vicious 
upper-cut that ended his resistance. Lying on the 
ground he wept copiously and refused to get up. As I 
was walking away, flushed with victory, a well-directed 
stone struck me on the back of the head, cutting it badly. 
My vanquished opponent, unable to bear defeat, sought 
revenge in stone-throwing. When I reached home, 
mother was aghast. Blood was flowing from my nose 
and from the scalp wound. She calmed down when she 
saw the injuries were not serious, and father simply said: 

'• Well, it was a fair fight. Leave the boy alone. He'U 
have to learn to battle his own way through life, and he 
can't start too soon.” For a long time I was cock of the 
walk, and developed a swelled head when boys said in 
my hearing : ” You'd better not fight 'im, 'e flattened 
Any Bees. 
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HE head of Brynmawr school was a queer old buffer 
whom the boys called “ Growler,” tall, fat, and as 
ponderous as an elephant. Soon after my arrival at 
his school. Growler flogged me publicly for some t rifling 
offence, and acted generally like the stupid despot he was. 
Nevertheless, to be just, I must confess that he enjoyed 
a unique reputation for administrative efficiency. Much 
of my hatred towards him was due, no doubt, to a per¬ 
petually guilty conscience. When a boy misbehaved, 
the harassed teacher sent him out to stand in front 
of old Gorgan's desk, where a nubmer of stout canes 
were arranged. The mental torture endured was far 
worse than the physical punishment to come. Boys 
passing from one class to another grimaced and 
grinned at the unfortunate delinquent, standing alone 
in the middle of a vast hall. Sometimes Growler 
appeared, lurched to his desk, and started writing. Then 
he went to visit some class or other, and the suspense 
started all over again. One morning I had been sent out 
for fighting. Having been caned only the previous day, 

I was in a panic, especially as the head, in a bad temper 
after interviewing finicky parents, approached his desk 
with glowering mien. Peering at me through his big 
glasses, he bellowed: 

“ Bless my soul, you here again, what have you been 
doing this time ?” 

” Fighting, sir.” My voice was timid. 

" With whom did you fight?” 

“ With Leslie Bell, sir.” 

“ Why isn't he here ?” 

” Because he's the teacher's favourite, sir, and a little 
sneak into the bargain.” 

The teacher, a miserable, thin, blue-nosed rotter, 
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named Bug. was sent for. He was surely one of most 
unworthy pedagogues who have tortured 
children. Ragged boys were his enemies, but sons of 
rich tradesmen, who brought him sundry gifts m kmd to 
placate him, were never caned. Bell, the son of a 
butcher, to curry favour with Bug, brought ^m some 
meat or sausages two or three times a week. Ihe ngnt, 
for which I was to be punished, had started owing to 
Bell’s fondness for sticking pins into those who sat in 
front of him. One severe prick made me yell, so Bug 
caned me for causing a disturbance in the class. In ime 
plavRround Bell taunted me in his sly way, ^phl 
Morgan, my chum, e.xplained that Bell had manipulated 
the pin. I promptly challenged the fat lout to a fight. 
He accepted, thinking he could beat me, for I was a stone 
lighter, but the sneak's big, unhealthy body was out of 
condition owing to e.xcessive smoking, sweet-eating and 
lack of exercise. When he received a good drubbing he 
rushed to Bug and, with sundry falsehoods, said I had 
attacked him. Bug seized his cane, told me to hold out 
my hand, raised the stick aloft, and brought it down 
with such force that it swished through the air. Partly 
from fear and partly from devilment, I pulled my hand 
away smartly, so that the stick, completing the sweep, 
caught Bug on one knee with such force that he danced 
round the vacant space in front of the class on one leg, 
clutching the damaged limb and cursing savagely. 

“Go to the headmaster,” he spluttered with rage, 
“ and say I sent you there for fighting.” 

When Bug arrived he cringed and lied like Ananias. I 
was described as an evil influence, alwa}^ upsetting the 
class and making trouble. There was some truth in the 
allegation undoubtedly, but I was no better and no worse 
than a score of others. When Bug had finished. Growler 
turned to me and said gravely: 

“ What have you got to say for yourself?” 

“ All I’ve got to say is that Bell is one of Mr. Bug’s 
favourites, and Mr. Bug is telling lies to shield him.” 

I was amazed at my own audacity. Bug’s colourless 
eyes bulged, and Growler’s red face went purple. For a 
boy to say that a master was untruthful seemed to the 
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latter such a heinous offence that only a most severe 
flogging could meet the case. Calling upon Bug for 
assistance, Growler seized his biggest stick and rushed 
forward. My nerve failed; I made for the door and ran 
away from the school as hard as my legs could carry me. 
After a while a pursuer made his appearance. He was 
Bill Fox, a pupil-teacher whom I knew, for he was a 
friend of James's. Bill was about eighteen, tall and 
strong. He seemed to be a veritable giant in that quiet 
lane where trees joined overhead, when he overtook me. 
I stood pale and panting, expecting to be dragged back to 
Growler, so was amazed when Bill simply said: 

" Tell him I couldn’t catch you. I hate Bug just as 
much as you do.” 

When I reached home I made a clean breast of the 
whole business, admitting that I had done wrong, but 
insisting that Bug was a liar. Providence or fate seemed 
to take a hand in the drama, as Michael developed 
whooping-cough, and we all had to stay home. Before 
we returned to school, some weeks later, Bug had been 
downed in the sea. The news of his fate made me very 
happy. He ruled by fear and displayed a positive genius 
for torture. Vidien angry—and that was his normsd state 
—^he screamed until he became incoherent, rushing about 
the class brandishing his stick, calling his pupils, swine, 
lice, dogs and monkeys. Digging his knucldes into their 
ribs was his favourite pastime; all save his sycophants 
loathed him like the plague. To affluent parents he 
bowed and cringed, put on a sickly grin that showed his 
yellow tusks, and affected a geniality of manner that was 
as incongruous as a top-hat on a chimpanzee. 

For my twelfth birthday I received a bicycle. To be 
sure it was not a very elegant machine, and cost thirty 
shilling s in a second-hand shop. Tw'o-thirds of the 
money represented my own savings, the fruits of dung¬ 
gathering, paper-selling, digging, and various odd jobs. 
UsuaUy, when I handed over my wages on a Saturday 
night, I was given the odd coppers, which were placed in 
my money-box. My parents seemed to discern some 
latent bookish ability m me, so it was decided that I 
should work for a scholarship to the local Grammar- 
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School. The project did not please me in Ae least, my 
mind being full of adventure books, which I devoured 
omnivorously. Wretchedly unhappy in school, I would 
have performed the hardest manual labour rather than 
do sums, or exercises in English syntax. However, 1 
yielded, and promised to do my best to obtain one or 
the coveted scholarships. As a reward I was presented 
with the bicycle, which seemed to me a wonderful thiii^, 
although it was rickety and sorry enough to look at. Ihe 
saddle was hard and flat, the pedals bent and ru^, the 
frame dabbed with cheap enamel that had chipped ott in 
places. Dilapidated as it was, that boneshaker lasted for 
another three years and provided me with some of the 
purest joys I have ever experienced. It was nothing to 
cover a hundred miles in a day during the holidays; often 
1 came home so tired that I went to sleep fully-dressed, 
in the old broken-down arm-chair near the attic window. 

On the first Easter Monday after I received my bicycle, 
a friend named Solomon Barlop suggested a ride to 
Pencoch, about twenty-five miles away. The provisions 
consisted of two bags of hot cross buns, dry and tasteless, 
but a great treat to hungry boys. We started out imme¬ 
diately after breakfast, with the buns strap^d to 
Solomon’s carrier, an adjunct my machine did not 
possess, in spite of frequent attempts to manufacture one 
out of thick wire. 

Solomon was a curious fellow in many ways. His 
father had been an important man in the City but, fallen 
on evil days, was reduced to existing on a microscopic 
income. I must say I considered him rather a person¬ 
age. He had a magnificently pompous manner. Even 
when his boots were down at heel, and shirt cuffs 
frayed, his speech remained proud and impressive. It 
was all he had preserved of his former splendour—^with 
poignant memories and regrets, no doubt. One evening, 
wandering home in the gloaming, he buttonholed me, 
gravely explaining how to prolong the life of shirts, by 
sewing on new pieces, when the fronts and cuffs became 
too frayed to be respectable. He had twenty children and 
I never could understand how they existed, for the old 
man never seemed to have any money. The mother was 
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a small, timid woman, who died a couple of years 
later, worn out by worry and hard work. She often called 
at our house, and spoke regretfully of former days when 
she had servants and a private carnage, 

Solomon was not only an inventive you& but the finest 
marksman with a catapult one could wish to see. He 
could hit a sparrow at twenty yards, and often boasted 
that he kept the family pot going with birds and rabbits. 
His mechanical ingenuity showed itself in various ways. 
By means of a small dynamo, driven by water from a 
nearby stream, he supplied the house with light whenever 
the normal supply failed, which it did rather frequently 
in those days. In spite of his wayward nature, Solomon 
had a fearless and happy-go-lucky disposition that 
appealed to me. One of ms exploits that brought him 
lasting fame was the placing of a lead pellet into die stem 
of the village policeman, while the man in blue was bend¬ 
ing down to fasten his boot-lace. Solomon and I were 
concealed behind a hedge, and the bobby at least a 
hundred yards away. When the missile strucjk its target, 
the startled victim jumped a yard, yelling like a fiend. 
It was necessary to take him to hospital before the cause 
of his ^scomfort could be removed from his enormous 
buttocks. On another occasion the local stewed-eel 
merchant incurred Solomon's displeasure, so the dis¬ 
gruntled one shattered his enemy’s plate-glass window, 
from a tree-top a couple of hundred yards distant. He 
also manufactured gun-powder by mixing the necessary 
ingredients, contrived a small brass canon, and secured 
bullets by melting lead piping. 

When we set out on our ride to Pencoch the day was 
fine, so we anticipated an enjoyable excursion. Un¬ 
fortunately Solomon’s bike was even worse than mine, 
its tyres being quite unfitted for rough roads. Punctures 
averaged one a mile, so that, long before our destination 
was reached, all the patches and rubber solution were 
exhausted. At Parkmoor, a small village on a hill about 
halfway to Pencoch, it was necessary to stop to consider 
the position. In a deserted lane two bicycles lay against 
the hedge, and we spotted a pair of lovers under a tree on 
the hill-side. They were lying locked in a close embrace; 
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as far as we could judge they were likely to remain so 
occupied for some considerable time. It was the work 
of a few minutes to remove the tyres from the man's 
bike, transfer them to Solomon's, and leave the old ones, 
now in rags. How gleefully we raced away down the 
other side of the hill, intoxicated with delight at tihe 
success of our exploit, and arguing that exchange was no 
robbery. The road dropped steeply for about a mile, 
as straight as one could wish. The machines gathered 
speed until we were flying along at a reckless pace. Near 
the bottom of the hill I spied a hedge, and realised with 
dismay that the road turned at right angles. My brakes 
were in good order so that, when the hedge was reached, 
I was just able to take the sharp turn. Solomon was not 
so fortunate. His one brake failing, he hterally sailed 
through the hedge, landed in a bog on the other side, and 
threw up a shower of muddy water. As soon as I could 
stop I rushed back, climbed through the gap in the 
hedge, and anxiously examined the morass. Slowly 
Solomon s head came up, until he managed to grasp 
a branch from a willow growing at the water's edge. The 
funny aspect of the adventure appealed to me so much 
that I collapsed on a grassy mound, holding my sides and 
laughing until I was sore. Solomon swore dreadfully, 
urging me to stop fooling and render assistance. His 
hair was very long—he never could afford to get it cut 
and it hung all over his face. He was like a drowned 
rat When my mirth subsided I pulled until the lament¬ 
able figure stood on dry ground, while the water poured 
from him. We fished for the bicycle which, after much 
labour, was hoisted from the slimy depth by means of 
a piece of stout wire tom from a fence. Weeds and mud 
covered the whole machine; the bags of buns had 
suffered grievously. The most pressing question was 
how to dry the sodden garments. 

Scanning the horizon, we saw a lime-kiln, so decided 

necessary to cross several 
fields but, on amving at the kiln, we were rewarded bv 
finding the stones hot enough for our purpose. Solomon 
undreped and carefully stretched his garments on the 
hottest places. His bicycle was little the worse for the 
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spill, and looked semceable enough when the weeds had 
l^en shipped from it. I had some dry cigarettes. Sitting 
smokmg and di^ussmg the mishap before a fire, Solomon 
agreed that it niight have been much more serious. Alas! 

forgot about the drying clothes, engrossed 
in telhng tdes and pretending to be shipwrecked mariners 
on a desert island. A smell of burning recalled us to 
' ^^'^ever. Rushing to the Mn we snatched 
up the cloAing. But what a tragedy had been enacted! 
The jacket and trousers were badly burnt in places; the 
smouldenng clotii fell away, leaving holes as big as 
queers. Twisted boots, and tattered rags that had once 
^en stockings, completed a dismal picture. When 
Solomon ruefully put on his clothes he looked more dis¬ 
reputable than any scarecrow. One leg of the trousers 
was han^ng by a few threads; the back of the jacket 
was so nddled that his body was visible; tiie shirt was 
beyond repair. Waiting until dark before venturing 
forth, we munched insipid buns baked hard on the kiln 
Avoiding mam roads, we reached home at a very late 
hour. I did not see my friend again for some days. 
He reappeared weanng a badly-fitting suit of poor 
matenal, obviously cut down, and admitted that his 
father had given him a murderous thrashing for destroy¬ 
ing good garments. ^ 

I was always fond of pets and kept rabbits intermit¬ 
tently Bach new essay in rabbit-keeping started with 
magnificent enthusiasm. The hutch was cleaned out 
every day, the lanes and fields were scoured for dande¬ 
lions {which I always knew as piss-the-beds). Many 
years later, while on holiday in France, I shocked an 
Amencan girl who asked me in French the name of that 
plant When I replied “ pissenlit ” she blushed deeply, 
turned, walked away without a word, and refused to 
speak to me any more ! She came from Boston, so can 
hardly be blamed for her murky mind. What a pity it 
IS that we boggle at good old English words. The ofter 
day, at a tea-party, a small boy told me he wanted to 
XU knowing his vocabularly I took no notice, 
so that toe poor wretch whispered down his legs. I have 
a painting representing a child wetting into a pond It 
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is a delightful study, the work of a famous French artist. 
When strangers visit me I observe the effect of the picture 
on them. Prudes blush, frown, and turn their backs 
on the little boy. Boors leer and snigger. 

My rabbits usually grew pot-bellied at first, then 
starved when my enthusiasm waned. They seemed to 
do two things mainly, eat and evacuate. In their spare 
time they also satisfied their lusts, for young ones were 
bom with incredible frequency. I discussed rabbit¬ 
keeping with the village-boys, who talked learnedly of 
bucks and does. The first time I saw a litter of young 
ones I was wild with excitement, standing for hours 
watching them crawling blindly, clumsily and slowly, 
across the floor of the hutch. My joy was destined to 
be short-lived, for while I was at school a mongrel dog, 
from the house next door, put his paw through the wire, 
of which the mesh w’as much too big, pulled the baby 
rabbits out and made a good meal of mem. I wept wm 
rage and vexation, gave tiie marauder a crael beating, 
and was broken-hearted for a couple of days. 

My next interest was keeping pigeons. I cleaned out a 
disused closet at the end of the back garden, and placed 
wire netting over the ventilating holes. A breeder named 
Hogg sold me a pair of alleged prize birds, which I 
hastened to install in their new abode. Whenever I 
started a new hobby I was as foolish as the maiden in the 
old fable. So now I imagined how fast those birds would 
breed and make me rich. After a few weeks, thinking 
my pets had become sufficiently accustomed to their new 
home, I let them out, watching them as they circled 
gracefully aloft. After a preliminary flutter they settled 
on toe house-top, but nothing would induce them to come 
in. I coaxed and pleaded, showed them com and other 
food; all in vain. Fearful lest I should lose the birds, 
I secured a long ladder, climbed up to toe roof, held 
out my hand and made noises that I fondly imagined 
would lure back toe erring ones. They spoke softiy to 
each other, fixed their cold, clear sparkling eyes on me, 
ruffled their feathers and flew away. 

Discussing my loss with Solomon, I learnt that Hogg 
made a speciality of selling homing pigeons that always 
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^ determined man. 
When told of Hogg s trick, he looked angry and said: 

how many birds he has for sale, and 
the prospect of good business, 
rif available bird, thirty in all, for 

one Mund. They were all common birds, for which the 
usual pnce was nine pence, so that he was not deducting 

After the completion of the 
deal, I wheeled the cooing, fluttering mass home on a 

and^hr‘,r at home 

and handed them over to various poor neighbours. Hoee 

Dav'^after why his j^ts were not returninf^ 

k- the lane behind our 

house, whistling and calling. At length he put his head 
over the back wall and shoWd: ^ 

‘^tiy don’t you let the birds out?” 
vVhen he learnt what had happened, he swore some 

Mv fafliefwen?oi?t^*^*^^ windows. 

My rather went out and gave him such a thrashing that 

Wizened, thin, little rascal, with a foxy face Const^nf 

that he was the most expert poacher in the district 
Certain it was that the walls of his cottage were always 
covered with skins, put out to dry. aiways 

I saw Hogg again a few years later, under the most 

m ^*■0™ Albert, 

ik« y company stopped to rest; a few of 

he men searched the dead for souvenirs. One corpse 

TV "P oddly^in 

shPll vii 'o ^^ l^uried by a 

Vai« ^ ave money in is pockets,” exclaimed fcu 
Yatp an e.xpert scrounger who, with one of his pals 

—ninr yielded and up came 

poor old Hogg! His thin, sandy hair had not 
changed, and the quizzical expression was still on his 

abfe f of his pigeons, his poaching 

1 ^ ^aceful existence in a small Welsh village 
Wio would have dreamt, in such rural surroundinls 

SpfMn to 1^ disembowelled by a piece^of 

shell in a foreign land, buned, then pulled up like a 
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carrot by two men intent on plunder ? 

A house near ours fell vacant, and was rented, after a 
few weeks, by a painted waman and her paramour. Men 
and women began calling at all hours, and much booze 
was taken into the place. One night Solomon and I, 
creeping through the hedge, approached the mysterious 
abode as noiselessly as possible. Through a hole in the 
blind we saw about a dozen men and women, singing, 
dancing and drinking beer. Three drunken women were 
lying helpless on the floor, with their clothes in disorder. 
Thick smoke filled the air, cards were scattered over the 
table, spilt brandy formed pools on the carpet. All the 
faces were flushed, stupid and brutal. One lout was 
mauling a girl near the window. Someone must have 
informed the police, with the result that a sergeant came 
to investigate. For several days he sat in our front room, 
peeping through the curtain. Whenever any of the chil¬ 
dren asked why the policeman was in the parlour, motiier 
said in a low tone; " Hush, don’t tell anyone outside. 
He’s watching that bad house over there.” In due 
course the place was raided; as it was a first offence, the 
guilty couple and their clients were let off with a fine. 

The house was again vacant for a month before it was 
taken by a curious couple. The husband, a man of 
about forty, served behind the counter in a draper’s shop, 
selling laces and ribbons. He was a tall, handsome man, 
who impressed the neighbours very much owing to his 
refined manners, also to his habit of wearing a silk hat 
and frock-coat on Sundays. His wife was a frail, pretty 
little woman, at least ten years younger than he. She 
was also refined and dainty, obviously a cut above 
him socially. Some three weeks after their arrival, Mrs. 
Bugwort (for such, I discovered, was her name), fell ill, 
and mother went across to help her. The two became 
fast friends. I heard some years later, that the little 
woman was the daughter of a doctor who died from an 
overdose of some drug, leaving his widow and children 
destitute.^ Bugwort was an illiterate snob, and would 
never visit our house, although his wife did so frequently. 

I liked doing things for her, she was so sweet and gentle, 
bometimes, after I had been on an errand, she would 
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take me into her sitting-room and display her treasures, 
bhe ^t on a low stool, I at her feet, while we looked at 
beauhful pictures in albums. Her father’s house, in the 
coumiy> vms magnificent, with a tennis court, drive, and 
plenty of flovrering shrubs. I knew nothing whatever 
about tennis, but realised dimly that people who played 
u were nch and lived in big houses. Mrs. Bugwort's 
voice was soft and musical, her accent a delight to my 
ear. A taint dehcious perfume clung to her. Mysterious, 
sex promptings were beginning to trouble me; I dreamt 
frequently of intimate contact with beautiful women. 
Every Mo^ay the Bugworts’ washing was drying ore 

patched and mended until 
they resembled Joseph s coat of many colours. As soon 
as they were put out, mother would sniff, and remark to- 
within earshot: “ Look at that man Bugwort's. 

Sunday with a top-hat and frock- 
coat, while his poor wife has to work her fingers to the- 
^ne mending his tattered rags, fit only for dusters.” 

the Bi^wprts. They were heavily in debt, for the fellow 
insisted on the best of clothes, visible ones at any rate,, 

his pay could not have been 
more than tnirty shiUings a week. Whenever he had 
guests, which was often, cigars and drinks were never 
lackmg burnmer was drawing to a close when the ill- 
assorted pair had the final quarrel which proved to be- 
the dootn of their marriage. The terrified woman came 
running into our house, followed by her husband. Onlv 

^ kitchen. 

1 was told to go outside, and went into the scullery but 
remained close to the door, so that I could hear Bue- 
wort must have been drinking, for he abused his wife in 
the foulest terms, calling her whore, bitch, slut and other 
wor(K quitp unprintable. She answered him with 
dignity, which angered him the more. 

" Well, why the hell did you marry me if you think 
I rn not good enough for you ?” he roared. ^ 

I married you because I was destitute. You raised 

you had served 

me with a bit of nbbon. Then you started following me 
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in the street. I was depressed and feeling lonely. You 
promised me the moon, pretending you had money and 
property. I could forgive your poverty if you would 
behave decently and live wiAin your means. All your 
fine friends won’t pay your bills, and now the bailiffs 
are in. You have been drinking heavily of late. I’ve 
seen you with other women too.” 

The man may have been glad to get rid of his wife, for 
he decamped that very night; it was discovered that one 
of the girls working in the shop had gone with him. Mrs. 
Bugwort came to stay with us for a couple of days, before 
rejoining her mother. Some years later Bugwort was 
hanged for the murder of at least three women. His 
method was to get hold of a girl, pose as a bachelor, go 
through a form of marriage, insure her life heavily and 
do for her after a few months. He usually hit his 
victims over the head, then pushed them downstairs. 
The doctor, finding the body at the foot of the stairs, as 
a nile did not hesitate to assume that the scoundrel’s tale 
was true; on two occasions coroners condoled with the 
weeping widower, over his loss. The Mrs. Bugwort I 
knew lived to secure the happiness she deserved,—that is 
if we deserve anything in this world. She attracted a 
young parson who had character enough to resign and 
live ‘‘ in sin ” with the woman he loved until, after much 
delay, they were able to marry. When she came to stay 
with us, after the quarrel, tiie ” bums ” took all the 
furniture, which had not been paid for. She managed to 
secure her personal possessions, however, and brought 
them over in a big tin box, storing it in the top room 
until she decided what she was going to do. One evening 
I was in the attic alone, and, on examining the box, 
discovered that it was unlocked. I pulled everything out 
and read some passionate love letters from a former lover, 
who must have been an educated man, as his amorous 
effusions were elegant and eloquent. Among the con- 
tente of the box were silk stockings and fine underwear, 
which I fingered with awe, fascinated by the thought of a 
beautiful woman wearing them. 
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CHAPTER VI 

father enjoyed a considerable reputation as an 
oraton He was a fluent speaker, never at a loss 
for a word. Rustics marvelled when he prayed for ten 
minutes without repeating himself, and without those 
annoying pauses which irritate one so. He was fond of 
holding forth at various meetings and frequently 
addressed the local Brotherhood, (of which he was a very 
active member), an organisation aiming at bringing men 
together for unsectarian worship on Sunday afternoons. 
In addition to that he was an arent temperance worker, 
often travelling quite long distances to address meetings. 

No man was ever a more zealous guardian of pubhc 
rights of way. Whenever a local landowner attempted 
to enclose a path that had been used by the villagers 
without let or hindrance since time immemorial, my 
father immediately gave battle. Bills were printed (at 
his own expense, of course) and stuck on various walls, a 
job I rather liked. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 

It is the duty of every inhabitant of Stanmore to 
attend a public meeting in the Parish Hall at 
7.30 on Wednesday evening (March 21st) to 
decide what steps shall be taken to prevent Sir 
Basil Papula robbing the village of a public right 
of way. If you allow this encroachment you 
are unworthy to call yourselves free men. 


He goaded the villagers into revolt, leading them into 
the fray and fiercely tearing up the accursed fences. To 
the best of my knowledge he was successful on each occa¬ 
sion. Unfortunately the average yokel, after centuries 
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of subservience, is averse to sticking up for his rights 
against the gorbellied tyrants of the neighbourhood. 

About 1908 father secured a good job as foreman on 
the permanent staff of a large ship-repairing yard. For 
some months all was well. There was plenty of food in 
the house, and even a little surplus cash for the Building 
Society. A few months later, to the amazement of his 
fiiends, father resigned rather than be a party to certain 
practices that he regarded as ethically wrong. Reputed 
a dangerous fellow, he was victimized in other yards as 
w'ell, and tramped the port in vain. Every morning he 
went out, hoping something would turn up. Every 
evening he returned, footsore and bitter, having received 
nothing but rebuffs. Less competent men were being 
employed because they were more servile. Vaguely I 
wondered why some people should starve while others 
had more money than they could spend. It was impos¬ 
sible to pretend that there was any justice in the world. 

While yet a child I was convinced that, if there is a 
God, He cares no more for men than for rabbits or mice. 
Religion is merely a soporific, telling people of the happy 
land far away, where they will be recompensed for their 
sufferings here below. Honest men are condemned to 
semi-starvation, while unscrupulous knaves wax fat, and 
flourish as the green bay tree. But they are not punished. 
They are made aldermen, send their children to expen¬ 
sive schools and secure the best positions for them. 
Parsons hob-nob with wealthy rogues who batten on &e 
poor. 

Meanwhile we went hungry to bed; our cry for bread 
often went unanswered. The world is ruled by blind 
forces, pitiless and inexorable. Humanity lives, for the 
greater part, on the verge of starvation, serving the 
monsters that belch forth smoke and turn men into 
automata. How can beauty, freedom or ideals flourish 
under such conditions ? The terrific injustice of it all 
impressed me at a very early age. Had I been less of a 
cynic I should have developed into a fierce socialist. 
After ten months of idleness, father secured intermittent 
•work m a new dock; we rejoiced, needless to say. 

There was a girl in the village named Doris Baker, with 
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maryeUous blue eyes and golden hair, who attracted me 
irresistibly. We never spoke, but often in Chapel our 
eyes met. I dreamt of marrying Doris, and living with 
her happily ever after, like lovers in fairy tales. Often I 
schemed to meet her alone, but never had enough 
courage to accost her. Just as I was bold in thought, so 
was I timit in conduct—where girls were concerned. One 
day the lass and her mother came to tea at our house, 
when I heard their voices at the door, I fled into the back 
garden and would not return until they had departed. 
My dream girl, studying in order to secure a scholarship 
to the High School, worked too hard and contracted brain 
fever. On the night before her death there was a special 
service in Chapel, at which selected hymns were sung, 
begging God to spare her. Here is a specimen of the 
tosh we wailed; it is too hideous to quote more than two 
lines: 

" I should like to die,” said Willie, “ if my papa could 
die too;” 

” But he says he isn’t ready, ’cause he has so much to 
do.” 

Next day Doris died, aged thirteen; at the burial service 
the parson uttered the usual pious platitudes about God 
wanting her! He wanted more gems for his crown, so 
took little Doris, because she was so good and pure! Was 
she not far happier within the pearly gates, treading the 
streets of gold? The congregation were exhorted to 
remain firm in the faith so that, when their time came, 
they should go straight to heaven also. A God of Love 
had approved of the death of a bright young girl, 
murdered by a system that gave the best education to the 
rich but condemned a horde of poor children to cram for 
a competitive examination in which ninety per cent, were 
eliminated! However ,the faithful bleated some more 
flapdoodle, entitled “ To Die is Gain,” while wending 
their way to the grave. 

Some of the teachers in the Brynmawr School seemed 
to delight in making lessons unbearable. They appeared 
to know little about teaching, covering their incompetence 
by the free use of a big stick. Three of them had to 
traverse a long lane after leaving school. In winter the 
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lane was dark early, owing partly to the high walls and 
thick woods on each side. The trees joined overhead, 
allowing only a subdued light to percolate trough. One 
day a score of disgruntled pupils decided to stand behind 
the walls and pelt the obnoxious pedagogues, who had to 
pass that way. It had been raining; the victims 
approached carrying umbrellas, as heavy drops were still 
falling from the trees. The conspirators had secured an 
enormous supply of clods, thick and muddy. The 
ground we stood on, behind the walls, was higher than 
the lane, allowing us to look over easily. At a given 
signal the bombardment started. The umbrellas were 
smashed and the weedy teachers felled under an ava¬ 
lanche of well-directed missiles. They struggled and 
swore, but still the clods rained on them until, our ammu¬ 
nition exhausted, we fled through the trees. It is 
remarkable that, with so many boys participating in the 
attack, we were never discovered. 


Tiger was a most ferocious teacher. He had a violent 
temper and, when anything went wrong in class, rushed 
between the desks, laying his thick stick across the 
shoulders of all the boys within reach. We often played 
heartless pranks on him, with the result that a perpetual 
state of war existed in his lessons. He cycled five miles 
to school when his machine was serviceable, but it was 
usually in the cellar, where the caretaker mended it when 
he had time. We stuck pins in the tyres and loosened 
nute, in the hope that Tiger would fall off and injure him¬ 
self enough to prevent his teaching for a period. 

He always kept a pair of boots behind his desk, so that, 
in wet weather, he could change as soon as he arrived in 
the morning. One stormy day he was late, so we threw 
his spare boots about the class. Each boy emptied his 
ink-well into the enormous receptacles. When the job 
was done, we anxiously awaited Tiger's arrival, keeping 
our courage up with jokes and quips, for w'e really feared 
his wrath. He arnved ten minutes late; all pretended to 
engrossed m their books. When he sat down to 
change his boots, the class watched him furtively. Push- 
ing his left foot into the spare boot, he yelled ” O hell t" 
and rushed about in his socks, the ink-stained one leaving 
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fraces on the chalky floor. “ Stand up the boy who put 
ink in my boots.” he shouted in his fiercest voice. The 
whole class stood up. He caned every boy, four strokes 
on each hand. 

Just before I left that class I found a small bottle of a 
substance labelled ” Electric Snuff.” It was a greenish 
powder, a powerful sneeze provoker. Placing a little on 
the back of my hand, I blew it about the room, thereby 
causing everybody to sneeze violently. Tiger had a 
particularly sensitive nose, and sneezed until his distress 
was pitiful to witness. Tears ran down his cheeks; his 
face, usually pale, was as red as beetroot. My joy was 
tamed to sorrow when, a contemptible youth blurted out: 

Please Sir, Cameron did it.” Once more I was flogged 
before the whole school. Growler again remarked sadly, 
” Cameron, you will come to a bad end. You have a 
good head but a wicked heart.” 

When I moved up into the scholarship class, I came 
under the influence of the finest teacher one could possibly 
have, William Baxter, a man about thirty, of poor 
physique but brilliant intellect. His personality was 
such that he had no use for a stick; every lesson was 
interesting. He was a pedagogic genius. With infinite 
patience he went over difficult points time and again. By 
a kind of intuition he could tell what was in a boy’s mind; 
it was useless trying to bluff him. Of course he had only 
selected pupils, so that his task was not so irksome as that 
of other teachers who had the big duffers, killing time in 
school until they could leave and drive a cart or push a 
barrow. 

I got on well with Baxter and was soon top of the class. 

A general knowledge paper, set once a week, pleased me 
more than the three R’s. Baxter seemed destined for an 
early grave, yet he is as sprightly as a young man to-day, 
although many of his more robust contemporaries are 
under the sod. Eveiy week he sent me on a couple of 
errands. I liked those jobs because I left school early, 
and Mrs. Baxter always gave me twopence on the com¬ 
pletion of each message. Occasionally I had to call at a 
cottage, on the edge of the woods, for a bag of eggs, which 
I had carried safely so often that eventually I grew care- 
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less, tripped, fell full length, and smashed every egg in 
the bag. Ruefully I went back to school and explained 
what had happened. It was as if I had been found 
unworthy of a sacred trust. 

“ Didn’t you save any ?” he asked mildly. 

“ Not one,” I replied, with tears in my eyes. 

” Ah well, it can't be helped, accidents will happen,” 
said that excellent man, with no trace of anger in his 
voice. 

The school held an annual Flower Show. I entered 
for many sections, but secured nothing beyond 
” Honourable mention.” At first I almost killed my 
seeds from over-attention, digging them up from time to 
time to see how they were sprouting, and watering them 
every evening, in spite of the rain, which was plentiful 
enough to keep the ground saturated. However, gradu¬ 
ally I learnt the rudiments of horticulture. My exhibits 
inade a brave show on the kitchen table. My greatest 
disappointment, in that connection, was one year when 
I had entered for the wild flower class. The whole of 
the day before the show I scoured the neighbourhood, 
and returned with a magnificent bunch of blossoms of 
every possible colour. All the exhibits were on tables in 
the school hall. I stood in the crowd, watching the 
judges as they passed slowly from table to table, and for 
an hour alternated between hope and despair. The 
results were in the evening paper. Wlien I scanned them 
and saw I had won no prize, I went to my room and wept 
bitter tears, trying to persuade myself that I did not care. 
The prize for wild flowers was won by a snub-nosed youth 
who could not tell a primrose from a cowslip. The 
following week it was discovered that the winner had 
bought his flowers in the market, despite the condition 
that each boy had to gather his exhibit in the country, 
fhe woman who had sold the blooms was so pleased, 
when she heard they had won a prize, that she told all 
the customers about it. I early realized that honesty is 
not always the best policy, and that cunning often pays 
better than toil. 

A tocher named Fiddler was extremely parsimoni¬ 
ous. His greed was shown in a variety of ways. He 
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never bought a newspaper but, every morning, walked 
into a dass with a benevolent smirk, asking in his most 
wheedling tones if any boy, living near the school, could 
bring his father’s paper for an hour. Up went a forest of 
hands at once,^ as to get out of school, even for ten 
minutes, was bliss, also it paid to keep in Fiddler's good 
books. One day he strode into my class while a pupil- 
teacher was writing on the board, and said: “ What boy 
knows where Gripes, the poultry-man, lives? ” I had 
never heard of the shop, but up went my hand like a 
shot, whereupon he looked at me dubiously. I had been 
flogged so often, and was regarded as such a scallywag, 
that he was not keen on sending me. However, no other 
hand rose, so the black sheep's services were reluctantly 
accepted. Out in the hall Fiddler stopped, turned, put 
his enormous paw on my shoulder, and said ” Go to my 
house in High Street, ask for the chicken, take it back to 
Gripes, and tell him it is unsuitable.” I had to enquire 
at two houses before finding the right one, and explained 
my errend to Mrs. Fiddler. The parcel had to be carried 
two miles; it was easy to guess from the smell that the 
bird was in an advanced state of decay. When I gave 
Gripes the message, he unwrapt the bird, made a 
grimace, held his nose and went away to the other end 
of the shop, where an assistant was sorting fish. Think¬ 
ing I could not hear, the game-keeper said: ” \^at 
d’yer think of that old bastard keepin’ this bird a week 
until it stinks like 'ell, and then sending it back as un¬ 
suitable ? If I 'ad my way I’d stick a red 'ot poker up 

'is-.” Returning to the counter he snapped: *' All 

right sonny, there’s no answer. ’’ When I returned home 
I called one of my brothers a bastard, as the word was 
new and seemed impressive. 

In the middle of the town was a large building known 
as the King’s Hall. To my childish eyes it was the most 
colossal structure in the world. Every Sunday evening 
an old half-wit named Bonkers preached there. At 
Christmas, a travelling show known as ‘‘ Poole’s 
Myriorama ” occupied the hall for six weeks. How I 
looked forward to that show! There were no cinemas in 
those days, and a travelling company like Poole’s created 
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a veritable furore. Many weeks before the entertain¬ 
ment opened, advance-agents plastered the town witb 
placards, representing the most amazing feats of strength, 
freaks, strange lands and conjuring tricks. The show 
was never as wonderful as the bills promised, but no one 
ever quibbled at that. Cards were distributed; those 
lucky enough to obtain them were able to secure admis¬ 
sion at a reduced rate. Early doors were only for the 
rich, who could stroll in and choose a seat in comfort, 
while the plebs, four abreast, stood in a queue, half a mile 
long. Its patience was enormous. I often waited two- 
hours to see what was in reality a very mediocre medley 
of strong men, music-hall performers, and painted scenes, 
but it had such a glamour for me that I never thought; 
the delay too long. When rain or snow fell, the queue 
huddled together for shelter, stamping vigorously. I 
clutched my money so tightly that it made marks on my 
palm, and with what anxiety I peeped at it when space 
allowed, to make sure it was there ! 


As soon as the ordinary doors opened, impatient roughs; 
tried to push those in front, but that only made the door¬ 
keepers shout, and slowed things down. Step by step 
we crept forward towards the lights; the nearer the door 
the greater the discomfort. Badinage and oaths flowed 
over my head, while I inhaled the foul smell of dirty, 
unwashed human bodies. “ Oo the ’ell are ver a shovin' 
of?” cried one. ” Shut yer bloody trap or I’ll shut it 
for yer, retorted another, but there were not many 
fighte. Once inside the doors, the eager rabble scuttled 
up the wide stairs like rats. My destination was always 
the gallery, and there one saw or heard but little, unless 
one were lucky enough to secure a seat near the front, 
ihe gods was horse-shoe shape, and conversation floated 
trom one side to the other, across an intervening space of 
at least fifty feet. Swelp me Gawd! if that ain't old 
Arry over there, cried a labourer in his working clothes, 
gnmy and tattered. Ay, 'Arry," he bellowed, raising” 
his voice above the din. " 'Ow the '11 are yer this lon| 

A ” 1 ^ 1 ° shouted the individual 

addressed, I thought yer was still in quod. They must 
a let yer out early fer good conduk.” “ Where's the 
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missus?” cried Tom. ” Damned if I know,” replied 
'Any, spitting on the floor. ” She went off with a sailor 
and muckin' good job too, she’s nothin’ but a whore; I 
wouldn’t ’ave married ’er if I’d known.” ” Oo yer 
t^n’ter kid?” retorted Tom. “ You was never mar¬ 
ried.” ” Well yer know wot I mean,” explained 'Airy 
unabashed. “ I kept ’er tidy even if we was never 
churched.” 

Before the show started, I knew all the advertisements 
on the fire-proof screen off by heart. When I was with 
a pal we took it in turns to think of an advertisement, 
give a clue, and make the other seek it; in that way the 
time passed more quickly. What a commotion when the 
lights went down and the screen up! The noise of clap¬ 
ping, shouting, whistling and stamping filled the air. 
After an appropriate inte^al—for it would have been 
undignified to rush things in Poole’s Myriorama—a man 
strolled on the stage in top-hat and frock coat, with a long 
stick in one hand. There were loud cries of ” Hush!” 
and, save for a few coughs, silence ensued. The figure 
on the stage removed his top-hat with much majesty, 
bowed, and spoke as follows: 

” Ladies and Gentlemen, this is the greatest show that 
has ever toured the provinces. The stupendous nature 
of our production is such that we are without a rival. We 
have appeared in command performances before the 
crowned heads of Europe, the President of the United 
States, and the Sultan of Abyssinia. First of all you 
will be taken through twen^-six countries, in all of which 
you will see people and animals so strange that the mind 
reels. Our representatives have risked their lives in wild 
countries, taking photographs of trumpeting elephants, 
charging tigers, and man-eating lions. You shall see the 
pyramids of Egypt, the mosques of Turkey, the wonder of 
the Panama Canal, the glory that was Greece. We have 
also secured, at an enormous fee, Samson, the strongest 
athlete in the world, who can bend a bar of steel, lift ten 
men and wrestle a polar bear. We have Talma, fte 
fattest woman in the world, weighs three hundred and 
fifty pounds, measures eighty-five inches round the chest, 
sixty round the waist and ninety round the—arsk no 
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questions.” When the laughter had subsided, he con¬ 
tinued to describe the various turns, and announced that 
special features, including the blowing up of a fort, the 
sinking of a ship at sea, and the charge of the Light 
Brigade, would be staged. By means of painted screens, 
coloured lights, and hard work at the drums, the features, 
aided by keen imagination, seemed reaUstic enough. At 
the end of the performance I trudged the three miles 
home, to dream of all the wonderful things I had seen. 

A famous revivalist named Evan Snitch had been 
touring the country, creating a great stir. He became 
famous in a night on account of his oratory, terrific zeal, 
and power to save souls. Evan was billed to appear in 
the King’s Hall, and crowds surged round the door, long 
before the meeting or service was due to start. My 
father took us to hear the great man. As we had tickets, 
we obtained seats in the pit near the stage. Evan was 
not visible, but his stage-manager, a big, fat, red-faced 
fellow, with the jowl of a prize fighter, announced that 
the congregation ought to sing hymns in order to prepare 
the way for the Holy Spirit. I looked at the sea of faces, 
and wondered if I were the only one in the vast throng 
to think the whole thing a rather flat farce. I was not 
more than thirteen, but the tawdry emotional exhibition 
shocked even my immature intelligence. Quite a 
number of people were now on the platform, parsons and 
other cranks mostly. Without accompaniment they 
struck up the first hymn, commencing: 

” Yet there is room! The Lamb’s bright hall of song. 

With its fair glory, beckons thee along.” 

Wailing voices waded through nine verses of the stuff, 
each more futile and lachrymose than the previous one. 
The end was lugubrious in the extreme: 

” Ere night that gate may close, and seal thy doom; 

Then the last low long cry: No room no room ! 

No room, no room ! Oh, woeful cry, No room !” 
During the singing the great Evan appeared, a thin man 
of medium height, about thirty, with a pseudo-spiritual 
manner. His sharp features bore blue scars such as 
miners often have. His hair, black, thick and long, was 
brushed back, giving him the appearance of an artist 
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His brow was low and unintelligent, but he had learnt the 
art of pla 3 dng on the emotions of the mob. Dropping on 
his knees, he clasped his hands, and appeared to be pray¬ 
ing fervently. Again the repentents wailed lustily to 
Jesus to take them in, ^t their spirits free, cleanse them 
from sin, clothe them in robes of white, in yon land of 
light. 

Then Evan started to preach. He was a born actor, 
and knew all the tricks of the trade. His hollow, ranting 
oratory would, under cold analysis, make one smile with 
pity, but his congregations were hypnotised. Women 
sobbed, and staid old men called “ Hallelujah.” Some 
of his phrases haunt me yet. ” Come brothers and 
sisters, the Lord is waiting. He who died on the Cross 
with his pierced side bids you come. Will you pierce 
Him anew? Will you again crown Him with thorns? 
Now is the accepted time, come to the throne of grace 
where Jesus our Saviour is waiting to welcome you.” 
He started to sing and some of the congregation joined in 
—an appeal to come to the better land, away from this 
wilderness. Harps of gold and crowns for young and old 
were awaiting all pilgrims who didn’t dawdle too much. 

A tall, thin woman, with a grotesque hat perched in¬ 
securely on an untidy pile of hair, stood up and 
screamed; " I am saved, oh, the ineffable bliss, the 
perfect peace! Jesus has cleansed me, a poor sinner. 
Washed in the blood of the Lamb. My sins were as 
scarlet but now I am white as snow. How long will you 
tarry, brothers and sisters? Come to Jesus to-night.” 
The extraordinary creature showed no signs of stopping, 
until ushers laid hands on her and led her out. She was 
a familiar figure in the town, harmless enough, brit 
afflicted with religious mania. The service lasted for 
two hours. It was amusing to the cynic, tragic to the 
alienist, but completely satisfying to the sentimental 
numskulls who formed the majority of the congregation. 
Those who were willing to accept the Saviour were asked 
to stand, and about nine-tenths of the crowd did so. It 
took much more pluck to continue sitting than to stand 
with tire saved. I had to go to Chapel thousands of 
times, and witnessed dozens of revivals, but always re- 
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fused to stand, or pretend to believe the sloppy tosh 
which would enable one to dodge hell and play a celestial 
harp. Some of the saved were asked to testify. A score 
or so climbed up on to the platform and related their 
experiences, just as if they were giving a testimonial for 
some patent medicine. A tall, bent, hirsute navvy 
shouted: “ I was the worst sinner in our village. Never 
went ’ome sober; used to beat me wife an’ kids cruel. 
Since I accepted Jesus I ’ave given up smokin’, drinkin’ 
and swearin’. I was alus broke, but now I got money 
in the bank. Oh! what a difference Jesus ’as made to 
me!” 

A last desperate effort was made to touch the wicked 
hearts of those who remained seated. The saved started 
to sing: 

” Only a step to Jesus, Then why not take it now ? 

Come, and thy sin confessing, to Him thy Saviour bow. 

Only a step ! Only a step I ” 
and a lot more nonsense of the same kind. 

One perfervid spinster of uncertain age rushed at me, 
trying to drag me to my feet, to save me in spite of 
myself. I gave her a violent punch in the belly, so that 
she fell over a fat man with a bald head and a red beard. 
They grappled in confusion while I grabbed my hat and 
rushed out, in spite of my father’s black looks. Mother 
was reading a paper when I arrived breathless and told 
her all that had happened. ” I don’t care if people 
behave like lunatics, mother, but what right had she to 
come pulling me about? The whole thing is silly.” 
Mother was not angry. She saw glimmerings of intelli¬ 
gence in her wayward son; we had a cup of tea together 
before I retired to bed. Next morning father went out 
early, long before I was up, and never even reprimanded 
me for the untoward revival service incident. Perhaps 
he feared that if he started he might do me some serious 
injury m his wrath. 
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J N the scholarship class I met a youth named Willie 
Spraints, with whom I soon became intimate. We 
were both strong and fearless, always ready for any wild 
prank. Some of the things we did were so serious that 
we would undoubtedly have been sent to a reformatory, 
had our misdeeds been discovered. Willie’s parents were 
both mild, virtuous folk, so it is a mystery where he got 
his wickedness from. Soon after meeting me he con¬ 
fided that he belonged to a Church Lads’ Brigade, which 
was going to camp in the summer. 

“ I wish I could go,” said I gloomily. 

" Well, why not?” replied Willie. 

” I don't belong to your Church.” 

" That's nothing. All you have to do is to pay your 
five bob and come to a meeting once a week, on Tuesday 
evenings.” 

” Five bob is a lot of money,” I objected, for I rarely 
had more than a few pence at my disposal. 

You can easily get it if you try. It means sixpence 
a week from now on. You can earn that for odd jobs, 
can’t you ? ” 

Delighted at the idea of going to camp, I was con¬ 
sumed by impatience, so that the ten weeks seemed as 
many nionths; however, I never failed to produce the 
weekly instalment. When the great day arrived thirty 
boys assembled and climbed into a dray drawn by two 
lively horses. The scene of the camp, a tiny fishing vil¬ 
lage, was reached after three hours’ travelling. Pitching 
tents and collecting sticks for the fire was great fun. 
The camp would have been a complete success had the 
fool in charge known an5^ing about boys or camping. 
He was a scraggy, hump-backed clerk named Chambers 
(we called him Pie-can), no more fitted to guide young¬ 
sters than a hen to control puppies. 
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At the end of two days the camp was in revolt. Rations 
were totally insuflScient; we all clamoured for food. 
Willie and I were selected to interview the ninny, who 
accused us of insolence and refused to listen. We there¬ 
upon asked for part of our money back in order to go 
home. Instead of granting our request, he said he would 
chastise us for cheek, at the same time starting to run 
after us. It was like an elephant chasing hares. After 
running a short distance. Pie-can started to gasp for 
breath. I took a green apple from my pocket and with 
a well-directed shot knocked off his hat. That was the 
last we saw of him, as we ran back to the tent, picked 
up our few possessions and left the camp for good. 

Willie had an aunt who kept a farm in the district, so 
we determined to finish our holiday there, if possible. 
The day was warm and sunny as we trudged over the 
heath, glad to be away from the hateful camp, but fear¬ 
ful lest the aunt should refuse to take us in, also lest our 
parents should hear about the escapade. 

On a hill overloking the sea we sat down to smoke, 
while discussing plans for the future. The sea shimmered 
in the sunshine, gulls wheeled overhead, ships on the dis¬ 
tant waters looked like toy boats on a pond. We had 
both set our hearts on going to sea, but I saw little imme¬ 
diate prospect of realising my dreams in that direction. 
The sun was sinking as we resumed our journey, hoping 
the farm would soon be reached, for we were desperately 
hungry. When we did arrive at our destination, an hour 
later, I had an agreeable surprise. The house stood back 
from the road, at the end of a path lined with apple trees. 
A big collie dog came to the gate and recognised Willie 
at once. The aunt proved to be a most hospitable woman, 
a buxom widow of forty-five or so, with two daughters, 
twins of about sixteen. The girls had beautiful oval faces, 
gleaming white teeth, sparkling eyes, and ruddy cheeks. 
Physically they were mature; the motion of their breasts 
and buttocks excited me strangely as we played among 
the barns. After supper Willie and I were shown to a big 
room w'here we were to share a double bed. 

Next morning the four of us went to bathe in the sea. 
The girls were radiantly happy, for their lives were 
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lonely, and they had reached the age when the sexual 
urge is powerful. Chasing each other over the fields and 
moors, jumping and shouting in ecstatic joy, we pranced 
like colts suddenly turned out of a stable. I began to 
realise dimly the fascination of female beauty. F lashin g 
. eyes, curved red lips, arching eyebrows, lovely hair, 
shapely legs and white, smooth shoulders, what agonies 
I was destined to suffer for such things! Of the two sisters 
I preferred Dorothy, she looked so pure and innocent, 
so full of life and fun, so charming in everything she said 
and did. Willie seemed to take a liking to Daisy. The 
girls went into a cave to undress. Hidden behind some 
rocks I watched them. When they found a suitable spot 
they took off all their garments, one by one, then reclined 
naked on a sloping rock. It was warm and they lay with 
their eyes shut, basking in the sun’s rays. What a 
gorgeous picture they made ! Honi soit qui mal y pense I 
When all were in the water I discovered that Dorothy 
could not swim, so offered to teach her. She lay flat 
while I supported her. In after years intimacy with blas6e 
women never thrilled me so much as that first contact 
with a fresh young girl’s body. 

In the evening parlour games were played, and the 
time passed quickly. Opportunities to be alone wiA 
Dorothy were few, as the mother, realising no doubt that 
there was safety in numbers, kept all her charges together. 

On the last afternon, all except the mother went off to 
bathe, but, by tacit agreement, Dorothy and I left the 
other two, arranging to meet them later, and made im¬ 
mediately for the hayloft, climbing to the top by means 
of a rickety ladder. Sunk in the yielding straw we lay 
in a long passionate embrace, legs entwined and bodies 
pressed together, kissing until Dorothy cried out that she 
was being suffocated. Consumed by imperious sexual 
desire, we spent the fleeting hours in an orgy of extrava¬ 
gant caresses, fierce kisses and panting raptures. In later 
life manifestations of sexual excitement tend to become 
banal, mechanical, insipid. The mad impetuosity of an 
adolescent’s love affairs is rarely recaptured in after 
years. Satisfaction brings satiety in physical love as in 
everything else. 
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j SECURED a scholarship to the local Grammar-School 
in due course, and stayed there three years. The 
building was a beautiful ivy-covered structure, over three 
hundred years old. Unfortunately the discipline was 
atrociously bad, and I did practically no work. The head 
master was a tall, mild scholar named Blinkers, a fine 
gentleman but a poor disciplinarian. Of fte assistant 
masters, few kept any semblance of order, although one, 
who ruled by fear, was hated for his brutality. When 
our answers were wrong he lost his temper and punched 
our heads, so that we resorted to lying and cheating, 
stealing the best boy’s exercise book in order to produce 
the correct answers. The German teacher, Geist, was tall, 
strong and ugly. At his desk he appeared to be asleep, 
so that, the first day he taught me, I took him for an ass. 
After watching me acting the fool for a few minutes, he 
said in a low voice: “ Cameron, if you waste your time 
I shall punch your head.” Nothing happened, so I con¬ 
tinued my pranks, until suddenly, while I was turning to 
whisper to the boy behind me, something hit me; I fell 
prone a couple of yards from desk. Geist’s fist inspired 
me with a wholesome respect after that. However, he 
was not habitually brutal, and I picked up German 
rapidly. 

Most of the boys at the grammar-school were sons of 

E rofessional or business men. At first I had a rough time 
ecause I came from a poor home, and wore shoddy 
clothes. The well-dressed snobs were inclined to bully 
but for some time I was loath to fight, fearing I might 
lose my scholarship. The leader of my persecutors was a 
cro^-eyed Spanish youth named Cadahalso, who wore 
an Bton jacket, known as a bum-freezer, and suffered 
from a badly-swollen head. One day when I was playing 
fives, the Spaniard and his cronies wanted the court so 
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coming behind the plebian intruder, Cadahalso dealt me 
a hefty lack on the backside, crying: “ Get out of here 
tefore I flatten you." The humiliation of such treatment 
before a crowd of boys was too much; without any warn- 

I the dandy such a violent blow in the mouth 
that he spat out a couple of teeth. The fight that followed 
was long and bloody. The Spaniard was a boxer of some 
^ili and danced round, hitting me practically at will. 
.Here was litle sting behind his blows, however, so I was 
bide my time, until I caught the prancing bully 
oft his balance, and dealt him such a terrific clout on the 
ear that he spun round, then crumpled up under a series 
m jabs in the midriff. Never was a tyrant more surprised. 
He had taken me for an inoffensive fool who would be 
easy to beat. Stung by the taunts of his clique, he got 
up and continued the fight, but now I had no fears about 
the result. His face was contorted with rage; one of his 
eyes was swelling and his lips were cut. He had a fight¬ 
ing spirit, however, and refused to give in. The more he 
tired the more he was punished, until his face was 
covered with blood. Then he lost his temper and started 
to kick. As he raised his foot I caught it, gave it a twist 
and had him helpless on the ground. There was a dirty 
puddle near by into which I pushed his face, so that h» 
nose skinned on the gravel. Esch time he got up he was 
Imocked down again until, beaten and cowed, he cried 
" Enough ” and started to weep, such was his mortifica¬ 
tion. From that day I was unmolested, and eventually 
Cadahalso and I became good pals, for he was a reckless 
devil, always in scrapes. 

The drawing master, named Slop, was tall, thin , 
myope and nervous. His classes gave him hell, but he 
stuck to his job until he retired many years later. It 
would be difficult to imagine a man so utterly unfitted to 
be a teacher. His lessons were a continual uproar; on 
several occasions one or other of the pupils hit him on the 
back of the head with an over-ripe orange or tomato, 
while he was drawing on the board. Once a week he 
gave what he called a "free page," on which the 
budding artists could draw anything they liked. One 
youth named Jimmy Esra was in the habit of drawing 
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naked females. Slop never suspected that Jimmy was 
pulling his leg so, sitting at the side of the grinning 
youth, calmly corrected the nude figures, thinking no 
doubt that Esra was a potential genius. My form 
always had drawing on Saturday mornings, after gym¬ 
nastics in the basement. All the more unruly pupils 
rushed madly up to the art room in order to sit at the 
back, where they could play the fool with complete im¬ 
munity. One day, as Spraints and I burst into the large 
room before the rest of the class, we threw our gym. 
shoes towards the window, intending them to rest on the 
ledge. Mine did so, but Willie’s pair, tied together, broke 
the large window, and came to rest on the broad outer 
ledge. Slop had not yet entered the room, so we hastily 
pulled the splinters of glass inside. As soon as the poor 
master appeared, all the class shouted that someone had 
thrown a stone from the road and broken the window. 
The breakage was duly reported as having ben done from 
outside; probably few of the other boys, if any, realised 
what had happened, as Willie and I were several yards in 
front of them, and great was the confusion. 

There is no cruelty to equal that of boys who have a 
weak teacher. They are absolutely merciless, giving the 
poor harassed pedagogue no respite. When a piece of 
ripe fruit struck Slop’s head, he pulled off his glasses to 
wipe them, and became practically blind. Why he never 
sent for the head or spanked the culprits himself will 
never be known. The class became more and more 
impudent until, when the rattled fellow shouted: 
*' Who’s making that noise? ” he was greeted with a 
fiendish chorus of unseemly noises. Probably the din 
terrified him so much that he did not know what the 
words were. 

The Italian teacher was a mentally-deficient religious 
maniac, rubicund, obese and smug, named Bilge. There 
was never any variety in the lessons. He hung a big 
picture on the wall, and asked us, in Italian what the 
various people were doing. It was rare that any member 
of the class spoke, despite threats that alternated with 
cajolery. The more daring pupils were fond of playing 
a heartless trick on Bilge, pulling his desk right to the 
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edge of the platform so that, when he leaned on it, over 
it canae wim a great noise. One day his picture was left 
behind and Willie Spraints announced that he was going 
to decorate it in the lunch hour. He did so with coloured 
chalks, painting the men’s noses red, their hair blue, and 
S’ dog green. Endless efforts were made to discover the 
culprit, but they never succeeded. Bilge used a long pole 
to point out things as he named them. Another picture 
depicted a battle. Fired by martial ardour, as he rushed 
about me platform ctying " I nemici sono stati respinti," 
Bilge brandished his pole so vigorously that he de¬ 
molished the chandelier with a dozen bulbs! 

One boy, who lived near him, gleefully spread the 
news that Bilge was teaching his wife to ride a bicycle 
in the kitchen. Next evening a crowd of pupils turned 
up and peeped through the window. There, sure enough, 
was Bilge, holding his enormous wife on a bicycle, while 
she tried to jiedal round the room. Her antics were so 
ludicrous that we laughed until we sank to the ground. 
After several efforts to negotiate a corner she collajised 
on toi) of her grunting spouse. On the wall was a big 
text : ” Thou God seest me.” Next day, just before the 
Italian lesson, we drew a realistic picture of the cycle 
incident on the board. Every boy had taken a turn with 
the chalk, so that no one could say he was innocent. 
When Bilge came in, he looked at the sketch and went 
purple. Glaring at the wooden faces before him, he 
ordered the culprit to stand. The whole class stood, 
whereupon the pathetic ninny was so flabergasted that 
he did not know what to do. After a pause he said 
gravely: ” Forgive them Lord, they know not what they 
do,” and cleaned the board. There was an Italian boy 
named Cavour in the class, who laughed every time Bilge 
said anything in Italian. Whenever an exercise was set 
for home work, Cavour was made to do it first, and then 
everbody borrowed his book. The result was impeccable 
written work, but we learnt nothing. The only Italian 
I acquired, in the year Bilge taught me, consisted of some 
swear words from Cavour. On one famous occasion I 
was fiercely upraided for calling one of Pig's favourites 
a fool. “ Don’t you know you are in danger of hell 
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fire? ” demanded the holy pedagogue, his eyes flashing 
with fanatical fervour. 

The history master was a tall solemn wiseacre called 
“ Jerry ” on acount of the peculiar shai>e of his head. 
I was fond of history, but did precious little in Jerry's 
class, as it was considered the height of bad form to do 
any work. A boy who tried was termed a “ fag " and 
harried whenever possible. Usually he gave up the 
unequal struggle after a few weeks, to join the happy 
band of idlers. Jerry was a big, soft man, with a fierce 
expression, but the rowdy boys had his measure and 
tormented him without mercy. When the uproar became 
unbearable, he would rush at some mild, inoffensive 
youth who was making no noise at all—or very little— 
and box his ears soundly. One day he did Aat to a 
diminutive sprite named Isaacs. Impudently I bawled 
out, “ Stop, you coward, hit someone your own size.” 
Even Jerry could not stand that, so swung his fist at my 
head. I cooly ducked and he skinned his knuckles on 
the wall. Seeing red, he aimed a shower of blows at me. 
Although growing fast and possessed of considerable 
strength for my age, I realised I could not hope to beat 
him in a stand-up fight, so dived for his legs, bringing 
him heavily to the floor. All the class stood on tiieir 
desks and roared with glee as we rolled about on the dirty 
boards until Jerry’s gown was in shreds. To my surprise 
I found I was the stronger, but desisted when he showed 
distress. ” Let that be a lesson to you," he cried, as he 
picked himself up and walked back to his desk, dusty and 
dishevelled. Usually his jacket was unbuttoned; as soon 
as a disturbance arose he used to spit on his hands like 
a navvy when digging, fasten the buttons and advance. 

Jerry had no sense of humour, and never smiled 
while crossing out facetious efforts, as if they were merely 
stupid errors. When he asked: ” Where are the Kings 
of England crowned? ” the class shouted: ” On their 
heads.” If he talked about Magna Carta, and enquired 
where it was signed, all yelled: "At the bottom.” 
In one test I wrote that births, marriages and deaths 
were not allowed to take place during the interdict 
in John’s reign. Jerry crossed out part of Ae answer. 
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and only blushed when an innocent-looking youth asked 
him if it were possible to prevent birtiis. On anoAer 
occasion, having read that Elizabeth was a virgin queen, 
I asked Jferry the meaning of virgin, and was told to look 
in a dictionary. Spraints, producing a dictionary, read 
in a very loud voice, so that all the class could hear: “ A 
woman who has had no carnal knowledge of man.” 
Then sundry seekers of knowledge demanded the mean¬ 
ing of carnal knowledge, and pestered poor Jeiw until 
before the bell rang. As he was going, a precocious lad 
asked if virgin came from the same root as vagina. 

I nict, Jerry, about six years later, when we was 
washing dishes in a B.E.F. canteen. He promised to 
spend an evening with me, but failed to turn up. I dis¬ 
covered next day that he had died of the 'flu. An 
unlucky fellow that. 

The chemistry teacher was a short, fat, stem chap 
named Blork, who wore powerful glasses, and had big, 
greasy, plump, hairy hands. The excellent fellow had a 
most thankless task. He was supposed to teach 
chemistry to youths whose sole delight was to make 
stinks, bangs and pretty colours. The more venturesome 
blew down the Bunsen burners, extinguished all the 
flames at a critical moment in the experiment, and fought 
with flasks of water, drenching each other completely. 
Usually the correct answers were found in a text-book 
and results coked acordingly. It was no rare occurrence 
to mix all the acids from bottle to bottle, so that strange 
and utterly unexpected reactions took place. In the 
very first lesson Blork proceded to demonstrate the effect 
of acid and alkali on litmus paper. Unknown to him I 
had changed the contents of the bottles; he started in 
amazement as what should have been alkali turned the 
gaper red, whereas the liquid in the acid bottle turned it 

Chemicals were stolen to make explosives, stink- 
bombs, electric snuff, to poison animals. 

One typical escapade of those stiring days was the 
theft of a large stick of sodium, which was thrown into 
the waters of the municipal swimming bath. At once 
flames shot up, as the metal darted from one side of the 
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bath to the other. Soon the surface of the water was 
hidden under the clouds of smoke; several children had 
narrow escapes. 

I was always fond of swimming and learnt the art 
at the age of ten or so. For five shillings one could obtain 
winter season tickets to the swimming-baths; I pestered 
my parents until they bought me a tcket they could ill 
aliord. Boys were allowed to go in at any hour on four 
days of the week, but Mondays and Wednesdays were 
ladies’ days until six p.m. 

In the summer we swam in the sea, but during the 
cold winter months, when the beach was deserted, the 
heated baths were crowded with shouting schoolboys 
every evening. Supervision was slack; inevitably many 
youngsters caught chills and worse, owing to standing 
shivering on the cold stones after a preliminary plunge. 
There was in those days a doctor, named Pampero, who 
swam regularly every evening. He was a big man of 
about sixty, with a bald head and a fat paunch. When 
he floated on his back the effect was extremely ludicrous. 
One evening I threw a tennis ball at the protuberance 
with such force that the missile bounced high in the air 
and returned to the side of the bath. The irrate medico 
swam to the steps and rushed to chastise me. For¬ 
tunately I was dressed, so dashed out. It was a dismal 
foggy evening in December. The streets were deserted 
save for a few people, like phantoms, hurrying home. 

I ran like a hare while my cumbersome pursuer, in a 
scanty bathing dress, kept up the chase for half a mile, 
before stopping for want of breath. He communicated 
with the school, having discovered my name by question¬ 
ing other boys. The head master, benign and staid, was 
convinced that I had not aimed deliberately at the 
doctor’s corporation (no Grammar-School boy would do 
such a thing), so dismissed me with a paternal warning 
to be more careful when throwing balls. 

On another occasion, after watching divers at the 
docks, I ci^t off about ten feet of hose-pipe in the vicar 
garden. Willie Spraints helped to carry out my scheme, 
wh^h was to walk about on the floor of the swimming 
bath, aided by the pipe. The attendant, who had also to 
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supervise a number of Turkish baths, was not in sight, 
so we conimenced operations. Willie hid behind the 
chute, holding one end of the pipe above water. I, with 
the other end in my mouth, caught hold of a heavy piece 
of iron (used to support the springboard), and descended 
the steps to the bottom. The experiment worked. I was 
filled with delight as I reached the white tiles some eight 
feet under water, amusing myself watching boys diving 
and swimming overhead. Suddenly a man, fully 
dressed, came plunging down and seized me by the hair. 
The surprise was so great that iron and pipe were 
dropped. Rescuer and rescued shot to the surface. The 
attendant, having been informed that a boy was at the 
bottom of the bath, had promptly dived to the rescue. 
When he discovered what Willie and I had been doing, 
he confiscated the pipe and belaboured our bottoms witii 
one end of it, although it took him a long time to catch 
us for we led him a merry dance, running and diving like 
water-nymphs. 

Often a group of boys played "touch,” a most 
exciting game, in and around the large swimming-bath. 
The tiles at the side of the water were always wet and 
slippery, but the hares shot over them regardless of 
danger, and took a flying dive when the hound was gain¬ 
ing. It was only extraordinary agility and suppleness that 
prevented serious accidents, but a number of mishaps 
did occur, and I was unfortunate enough to be involved 
in one of them, a few days before Christmas. The fun 
waxed fast and furious, the bath re-echoed with cries and 
laughter. Although the game had been in progress for 
some time I had not been touched. At last my turn came. 
1 was laughing so much at some contretemps that a lad 
named Brollix crept up behind me, gave me a resounding 
smack on the backside, and ran away. I immediately 
gave chase, and was gaining on him when he tried to 
dive, but slipped, so that his head struck the stone sides 
of the batii as he fell into the water. Two other lads 
helped me to pull him out; he seemed little the worse for 
the blow. Next day, however, it was reported that he 
was delirious. The most startling rumours were 
circulated. Some boys openly declared that the accident 
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was responsible for the illness, and that BroUix was likely 
to die. 

For several days I suffered the tortures of the 
damned and, at least one, contemplated suicide as the 
only way out. Each day I went to the sick lad's mother 
to ask how he was, and to express regret. After a few 
days recovery was rapid; my relief was great when the 
nurse declared that the accident was quite unconnected 
with the illness, for which Brollix was sickening long 
before the bathing episode. He won the D.C.M. in the 
War, and was subsequently sent to a madhouse after 
the attack at Loos in September 1915. I visited him, 
when peace returned, and found him sitting in a yard, 
with a group of cronies round him. He had a Bible and 
imagined he was Jesus Christ. His friends were the 
twelve apostles. When I greeted him, he solemnly 
replied; “ Get thee hence, Satan, for it is written thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou 
serve.” He died there ten years later. One of the 
warders said there were quite a number of inmates who 
imagined they were God, Christ, Napoleon and other 
famous personages. 

At the Grammar School misbehaviour was entered 
in a book marked P.D. (Punishment Drill), and bad 
work under Det. (Detention). A disciplinarian will keep 
his class in order even when the head is a fool, but a weak 
teacher will never secure proper control, no matter what 
sanctions are given him. However, a number of weak- 
kneed and weak-minded clowns made an effort to keep 
order, with the help of endless P.D.’s and Detentions. 
There was one big ninny, named Blinkfast, with a head 
hke an egg, who taught odds and ends. Without 
academic qualifications or aptitude he would have made 
a good undertaker, so bland, unctuous, solemn and 
stupid was he. With a horible cockney accent he gave 
about twenty Punishment Drills in every lesson. Just 
before the close of afternoon school the one-legged janitor 
c^e round to collect the registers, took them to the 
office, and brought back typed lists, which were read out 
by the master taking the last session. Detention meant 
going down to the hall and re-doing any work found to 
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iinsatisfactory. When a strict man was in charge, hard 
work was insisted on, and no bpy was allowed to leave 
until he had completed his task satisfactorily.' Naturally 
poor disciplinarians had a bad time; pandemonium broke 
out in all parts of the hall. Missiles were thrown and 
confusion reigned, until the luckless loon decamped. 
Needless to say the boys immediately followed his 
example. Punishment Drill was no joke. The names of 
the delinquent were read out by Sergeant Dracon, who 
was also gym. instructor, a tall, thin, wiry fellow wiA 
waxed moustaches and a tanned complexion. He was 
about forty-five; ribbons on his chest showed that he had 
served in the Boer War. One could not hop>e to find a 
more efficient drill instructor, and he excelled at physical 
exercises. In the gymnasium he wasn’t unduly severe as 
a lule, but when taking Punishment Drill assumed the 
attitude of an unbending martinet. The culprits in his 
charge were made to march round in a large circle for 
half an hour. Those who failed to keep in step were 
rewarded with a stinging cut across the buttocks from a 
thick stick. While marching, we had to stretch our arms 
upwards, forwards and sideways. Then the hands had 
to be placed behind the neck, so that the tips of the fingers 
just touched. That was a cruel exercise when overdone; 
the arms ached abominably. Three punishment drills in 
one week earned a bonus in the shape of the same punish¬ 
ment for two hours on Wednesday afternoon. I hated 
that like poison, for the other boys were on the playing- 
field, but my behaviour was such that practically every 
Wednesday afternoon saw me on the drill square. The 
footling, contemptible pundits who masqueraded as 
teachers should have been compelled to do Punishment 
Drill, instead of the boys whom they could not control, 
and who worked well enough under men worthy of the 
name of masters. 

I Sergeant Dracon was gym. instructor to three 
secondary schools (including the Girls’), and had a kind 
of benefit once a year, consisting of a gymnastic display. 
Athletic teams were selected from the three schools to 
compete for a shield. There was also a tug-of-war, at 
which I strained my heart one year, and had six weeks 
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in bed. Dracon, who had won the fencing championship 
of Great Britain, usually gave a display with a shorter, 
tiiick-set sergeant-major; that was wortti seeing. 

Many years later I met Dracon once more. He.would 
have passed me, but I recognised that thin, keen, bronzed 
face immediately. 

" Are you not Sgt. Dracon? ” 

“ That is my name ''—with a quizzical glance. 

“ Don’t you remember me ? You often tanned my 
backside at the Seatown Grammar School.” 

He recollected at once and chuckled as he took my 
arm and led me to a nearby inn where we sat for a long 
time, talking about bygone days. 

” Ah! You were a reckless devil, always in trouble, 
but I knew yer'd make a good soldier. The mothers' 
darlings who never appeared for P.D.’s were no damn 
good. Give me the rough lad, every time.” 

Here’s to your good health Sgt. Major Dracon (for 
he was promoted during the War). Lang may yer lum 
reek. 



CHAPTER IX 


\yHILE I was at the Grammar-School suffragettes 
started invading the town and provided a great deal 
of gratuitous entertainment. The first intimation of their 
presence was an invitation chalked on the pavements one 
morning, to attend a meeting in the King’s Hall at eight 
o’clock that evening. Without telling my parents where 
I was going, I attended the function and saw startling 
scenes. The females on the platform, who numbered 
about twenty, were protected by a line of men, 
with jackets off and sieves rolled up. The body-guard 
attacked all who tried to reach the speakers or wreck the 
meeting in other ways. The beginning was fairly quiet, 
but before long, rotten eggs, soft tomatoes, flour, soot and 
even showers of size, red, blue and yellow, descended 
from the gallery on to the stage. I was hugging myself 
with glee to find adults behaving in such fantastic ways, 
and helped an old man to shy a box of ancient eggs at 
the stewards’ heads. The senile roisterer offered a penny 
for every bull’s eye; before the ammunition was 
exhausted I earned a shilling, which I had just received 
when a group of officials rushed forward, seized us like 
sacks of corn, and flung us unceremoniously on to the 
muddy pavement. The old toothless man laughed 
joyously, declaring he hadn’t enjoyed himself so much 
for years. When I reached home my muddy clothes 
excited comment, so I fabricated a story about an 
accidental fall. The evening paper published a flashlight 
photograph of the meeting, however, and there was I in 
all my glory, shying eggs at the figures on the platform, 
who resembled so many Aunt Sallies. Amazing to relate, 
my father treated the whole matter as a joke, laughing 
heartily at my audacity. Fortunately, not having worn 
my school cap at the time, I heard nothing further about 
the matter. 


Ill 
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The first meeting whetted my appetite. Whenever 
others of the same kind were held in town I took a number 
of pals; we had hectic nights indeed. Stink-bombs were 
the main weapon. Soon after the meetings commenced 
the atmosphere was foul beyond words. The rowdies 
were big, strong lads; it was excedingly difficult to eject 
us; usually more stewards than heclders landed on the 
pavement. At one such meting Albert Gumboil, a tall, 
powerful lad of sixteen, took on a bet that he would 
snatch off a woman's garter. When the fun started he 
made his way to the back of the stage. As soon as he 
appeared on the platform, behind the women, they made 
a rush at him, while he dashed among them, tripping 
them up. The scene resembled a rugby scrum that had 
collapsed. Legs waved and yards of undergarments were 
exposed; red flannel predominated. There were fat legs, 
thin legs, straight legs, bandy legs, knock-kneed legs, and 
legs that beggared description. Some were shapeless, 
like enormous tree trunks. Before the dishevelled women 
could sort themselves out, Albert returned in triumph. 
He had scratches on his face, and his clothes were 
covered with dust, but grippied in one hand was a wide 
black elastic garter, intact. “ Talk about a rough 
house! ” he gasped. “ I thought they were going to 
tear me to pieces. It was worse than being in ffie lions' 
den. One of the bitches was screaming: ‘ Get off my 
back, yer crushing my breasts I ' Another kept w ailin g 
that she was enciente.” 

There was in the village an old woman known as 
Betsy Heaton, who owned a decrepit donkey and 
a. dilapidated cart with which she earned a precarious 
living, selling sand for cottage floors. She was so old that 
no one knew her age, which must have been nearly a 
hundred, for several elderly folk said she was grown up 
when they were children, and she was supposed to 
remember events that had taken place over ninety years 
previously. Time was telling on her so much, when I 
I knew her, that she had to hang on to the cart for support 
while ascending hills. Her home was a hovel high up on 
the hill-side, far from other dwellings. One day when she 
was at the sands, I entered the cottage; after finding the 
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key under a loose stone. The interior was dark, smelly, 
littered with old broken furniture, newspapers and rags. 
Cockroaches rustled under the papers and mice squeaked 
in the corners. An evil-looking, one-eyed, black cat 
arched its back on the table, where it had been sitting 
among the remains of the frugal meal. In one comer was 
a broken-down bed littered with rags. It was indeed a 
filfty, eerie, mysterious place. The fire-place still con¬ 
tained a few embers. Near it was a box, covered with 
wire, containing a hen and some chickens. 

Having lost sight of Betsy for some years, I had 
quite forgotten her, when I happened to see the notice of 
her death in the local paper. She died intestate. Without 
friends, she had been dead many days before the villagers 
suspected anything, as frequently she remained indoors 
for a week or so when bad weather made sand-carting 
difficult. When the police entered the dwelling, the old 
wizened creature was in an advanced state of de¬ 
composition. Rats and mice had nibbled the body; the 
cat had probably fed off it too. All that was banal 
enough, but the astounding thing was that in every corner 
of the shack were hoards of golden sovereigns, in tins, 
boxes, sewn in rags and even buried under the floor. It 
was eventually discovered that she was the daughter of 
an eccentric Irish landowner and in her youth had 
inherited a large fortune, which she had hidden in the 
manner indicated, living on dry bread and an occasional 
onion. Villagers gave her food and coppers when she 
passed, for her rags were so dirty and torn that they 
provoked pity. Boys teased her unmercifully. Often we 
hung on to the back of her cart, while she struck her moke 
which had come to a standstill. When she looked round 
her tormentors retreated, for her face was extremely 
fierce. Her eyes flashed with rage and she screamed: 
“ You little vermin, if I catch you I’ll skin your back¬ 
sides, every one of you.” In spite of her indomitable 
spirit she could not have run a dozen yards, but her power 
of invective was something to marvel at. 

Gypsies were a great nuisance in the district. They 
wandered about in bands, stealing everything they could 
lay their hands on. Often they came down the hill past 
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the village in half a dozen gaudy caravans. There was 
something fascinating about the Romany folk, they were 
so brown and wild-looking, so ragged and picturesque. 
The women wore brilliant colours; some of the older 
ones smoked clay pipes. Most of the men had rings 
hanging from their ears; all had a proud, defiant look. 
Tiny chUdren peeped out from the caravans, bony nags 
trotted behind. When the invaders had settled on a piece 
of waste land near the cottages, the policeman did his best 
to move them on, but they usually stayed at least a week, 
only departing when it suited them to do so. On the 
morning after their arrival the women and girls came 
round selling pegs and tinware, also telling fortunes. 
They were cheeky bitches and would stick their foot 
in the passage as soon as the door was opened. 

I shall never forget a fight that took place between 
a police-sergeant and a gypsy in front of the black¬ 
smith’s shop. A horse pulling the leading caravan 
was lame, so the officer ordered the driver to take 
the animal out of the shafts. The dark, vicious- 
looking fellow, holding the reins, refused in abusive 
language. The sergeant grabbed his legs, pulled him 
down and proceeded to arrest him. A fight ensued 
in which the gypsy used a knife on his adversary 
who, fortunately for the miscreant, did not die. The 
villagers turned out in force and gave the aliens a 
bad time, beating them with cudgels, then throwing 
several into a dirty pond. The policeman's assailant 
was sent to prison. The gypsies stole fowls, cloth¬ 
ing on lines, and even horses in fields, but were 
rarely caught, being exceeding cunning and almost 
always on the move. For many years they terrified 
me as, when I was a small child, some one had 
threatened to give me to the gypsies if I cried. It 
was a firm l^lief among country folk that the caravan 
dwellers habitually stole children. I heard many lurid 
stories which kept me awake in terror. For long I was 
afraid to go to bed alone. What dreary, cold vigils I 
spent up on the landing ! Often I was ordered to bed at 
eight, but Tom, who shared the attic with me in those 
early days, stayed down until ten and later. Instead of 
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going to bed I always sat at the stair-head, shuddering at 
Stonge sounds aloft, listening to what was going on in the 
hvmg-room, whence issued frequent bursts of laughter. 
Once the door was left open/ Tom was telling gleefully 
of something‘idiotic I had said or done. The truth was 
distorted so much however that I had to ciy out: “ Don’t 
tell such lies, you big rotter! ” After that, when supper 
was laid I was still sitting in the dark, I was allowed to 
come down for “ a piece,” i.e., a slice of bread and 
butter. 

Those eerie stories come back to me now, as fresh as 
when I first heard them. The one that frightened me 
most was about Eileen, aged seven, who was sent across 
a highland glen, one afternoon, with a message to an old 
uncle and aunt. A blizzard came on and the little girl 
lost her way, arriving at the cottage thoroughly 
exhausted, long after dark. The aunt sat weeping and 
moaning, for her husband had just died. Telling Eileen 
to stay and keep watch over the corpse on the bed, the 
woman went to fetch help. The solitary candle flickered 
in the cold wind that came through the crazy cottage, 
growing grotesque shadows on the walls. The terrified 
infant sat watching the bed where the dead man lay, 
covered by a sheet. Stonge creaks overhead, weird and 
ghostly, froze her blood. The wind shrieked and moaned 
across die glen; the old half-blind mastiff, on the mat in 
front of the dying embers, raised his head frequentiy to 
emit a hollow howl, sustained and lugubrious. Pieces of 
wallpaper, hanging loose, flapped noisily in the gusts that 
swept under and over the ill-fitting door. The littie girl 
endured such mental stress that she trembled violentiy 
and fainted when something cold and wet struck her on 
the nape of the neck. She recovered, a few minutes later, 
to find that a large rag, stuffed into a crack under the 
eaves, had been dislodged by the force of the gale. The 
funereal vigil seemed endless, time and again the candle 
was extinguished. Eileen’s hands trembled so much that 
she only relit it with great difficulty. An owl in a nearby 
thicket hoted like a lost soul prowling in outer darkness, 
adding fuel to the fires of terror that were consuming the 
child, who, distraught at length, ran out into the blizzard 
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and fell prostrate in the snow. Realising that exposure 
on such a night meant death, she returned and tried, by 
drying herself in front of the fire, to forget the body on the 
bed. Suddenly her terrors redoubled; the bed creaked. 
In spite of her mental agony the girl had to stare at the 
sheet. The corpse was moving! It was sitting up and 
struggling with the shroud, calling for water! Eileen 
swayed and dropped with a thud. The old man had been 
in a trance and lived for many years after his recovery. 
The child was dead. 

Another story that terrified me was that of a haunted 
tower which, gaunt and solitary, stood on the outskirts 
of a highland village. The peasants affirmed that strange 
sounds came from the room at the top of the building, 
especially at night when lights sometimes gleamed in the 
window. The tall structure had a grotesque appearance 
and a curious history. It was built in the middle of the 
last century by a retired lighthouse-keeper who never felt 
comfortable in an ordinary cottage. Having been left 
some money, he spent it on the erection of the lighthouse, 
as it was called in the district. The edifice was, in fact, a 
lighthouse without a searchlight. A narrow, winding 
staircase led to the lofty room where the owner lived and 
slept. It looked out over the valley, which was usually 
covered by a thick mist, and so resembled the sea, 
especially to one with dim eyes and a keen imagination. 
On stormy nights, when snow and sleet swept against the 
glass, the old owner, whom the local folk called Daft 
Davie, sat smoking his pipe and staring out into the swirl¬ 
ing storm, imagining that cottage lights were those of 
ships beating up channel in the teeth of a gale. 

In due course old Davie died, and the lighthouse was 
sadly neglected. Lawyers inserted notices in papers all 
over the world, hoping relatives would be found to claim 
what was left of the estate, but the few claimants who 
cominunicated with the legal men were unable to produce 
sufficient evidence to substantiate their statements. After 
two years’ abandonment, the tower was offered for sale, 
but no one would buy. Birds had found a sanctuary in 
the upper roorn, a broken pane permitting them to enter 
and leave at will. Children had smashed the lock of Ihe 
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entrance door, and it had never been repaired. It was 
known that tramps sought refuge in the place, which had 
^come so dirty and squalid that decent people avoided 
it. Gradually strange tales began to be tola about the 
lights at night. Hammering was often heard. One bold 
village lad offered to spend a night in the haunted upper 
room, but rushed out, almost paralysed with terror, long 
before morning. He confirmed the rumours, adding 
details that made the simple village folk stare wide-eyed 
and open-mouthed. His lamp had been knocked over 
and broken, unseen hands had wielded a thick stick that 
left marks on the body (and the weals were there, blue 
and thick across the shoulders). A ghost with luminous 
head and hands had flitted about the room. After that, 
even the adventurously-minded of the youths in the 
neighbourhood never entered the lighthouse at night, 
although in daylight they shouted up the long, narrow, 
gloomy winding stairs, and listened with a thrill to the 
eerie echoes. Birds that had nested among the crevices 
and nooks, in the rough plaster over the stairs, flew about 
with such consternation, when anyone went up even a 
little way, that the intruder soon retreated. The light¬ 
house acquired a sinister reputation that spread to distant 
towns. A novelist, interested in strange yams, having 
heard the ramours, decided to investigate. Immediately 
after his arrival in the village he questioned those who 
claimed to know anything about the nocturnal apparition. 
He laughed at the ghost stories, announcing his intention 
of spending a night in the haunted room before his 
departure. A shrewd man, he took certain precautions. 
For example, he placed nutshells on all the steps leading 
up to the room, secured a lantern that would bum even 
when knocked over, a whistle, a loaded revolver, and 
blacked his face. On his feet were slippers, so that he 
made practically no noise when climbing the stairs. 

The birds dashed to and fro as usual. Their droppings 
formed a thick carpet on the rickety wooden steps fliat 
threatened to collapse, having been undermined by 
neglect. In the upper room were some boxes, heavy and 
securely locked. In spite of its dirty and deserted appear¬ 
ance, signs were not lacking that recently a visitor had 
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been in the room. Footrints were clearly visible. In one 
corner were scraps of food, covered by a sack. Tbe 
amateur detective sat down opposite the door, with 
a book. The lamp burned brightly, the revolver was 
ready for use, if required. It was a still, warm night, 
early in August. The reader yawned when his watch 
showed him it was long after midnight, but he resisted the 
temptation to sleep and continued his vigil. The waiting 
had grown intolerable when a sharp noise was heard on 
the stairs; the shells were cracking; it was certainly some¬ 
one ascending. The lone watcher gripped his revolver 
and pointed it to the door. His hand trembled slightly 
with excitement, but he was not really afraid. The person 
on the stairs was clearly alarmed. He was sweeping each 
step with his hand before putting a foot forward. The 
noise of shells dropping was audible to the man above, 
who extinguished his lamp when he realised that, 
by crouching in a dark corner, he could see the doorway^ 
although the person coming up the stairs would be unable 
to see into the recess. A bird flew in at the open window 
and struck against the watcher’s hand with such a force 
that it dropped to the floor. The spook-hunter nearly 
died of fright. Shaking like a leaf, he had to take his 
finger off the trigger. All at once he stared at the door¬ 
way with wide eyes, for there stood a great white object, 
completely filling the aperture. The man in the 
room, losing his nerve completely, fired at the ghostly 
apparition until the revolver was empty. The intruder 
crashed to the floor, moaned for a few seconds, then 
expired. When the lamp was relit the novelist examined 
his victim and found he had killed a tall, strong man in 
the prime of life. Near the corpse lay a stick, and the 
white sheet which had, no doubt, been usd to terrify the 
simple village folk. It was ascertained that the dead man 
was the local policeman, who, in his spare time, had 
turned coiner, for in the haunted tower were found, in 
boxes and holes, a complete plant and hundreds of coins. 

Such stories impressed me deeply. For many years 
I trembled with terror when any strange noise, mat I 
could not acount for, disturbed the stillness of the night. 
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CHAPTER X 


"THERE was a tailor, named Crackpot, in the village, 
whose wretched appearance excited pity. He had a 
wife and so many children that no one was ever able to 
count them all. Occasionally mother sent me with small 
gifts to the Crackpot family; I always found the parents 
slightly drunk. The tailor was a small, thin cretin, with 
pale face, blueish nose, scrubby chin, and filthy locks 
that needed cutting. His long finger-nails were dirty; the 
fingers stained by endless cigarettes. Arrayed in a suit 
of clothes that must have come out of a dustbin, he spoke 
in a whining voice, and was perpetually scratching his 
tousled hair. Mrs. Crackpot was a big, fat, slatternly 
woman whose breasts flopped about every time she 
moved. She always wore tattered carpet-slippers from 
which her toes protruded; her stockings were odd. 
Where the Crackpots came from God alone knows. 
Sufficient for this story that one day they descended upon 
Stanmore and ocupied a hovel in Park Street, which was 
the disreputable quarter. Crackpot turned up at the 
Brotherhood with his tale of woe. My father, much too 
soft-hearted to refuse help, organized a special collection 
for the unfortunate family. Various individuals 
promised to assist in other ways. No man in this world 
has ever been less of a tailor than Reginald Crackpot, but 
he is now dead, so shall benefit under the Fas est 
prceteritos semper amare viros convention. He accepted 
an order for several suits, although he knew as much 
about tailoring as a baboon knows about the higher 
criticism. \^en I went to be measured. Crackpot had 
no tape and did the job with string. The house was poky, 
dirty and evil-smelling. Half a dozen brats peeped out 
of every comer. I looked at some fashion books and 
expressed the desire to have a Norfolk suit. “ So you 
shall,” snuffled the grotesque tailor, ” an’ one you’ll be 
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proud of too. It’ll be the smartest suit in the village, an’U 
bring me trade, I warrant.” The suit was ready a week 
later, when complacently I went down to try it on. God 
in heaven, what a shock I had! The jacket, a most 
ludicrous misfit, bellied out in front as if made for the fat 
boy of Peckham. The trousers were too short and too 
tight, like tubes; the arse was non-existent, it simply 
wasn't there. Utterly discomfited I looked in the glass 
at the short sleeves and pants. I was reminded of a 

R icture I once saw of Smike, the boy waif in Nicholas 
fickleby. Walking was difficult owing to the posterior 
having no accommodation. Impotent fury filled my 
breast. So acute was my distress that I nearly wept. 
Crackpot was, or pretended to be, delighted, affirming 
that all suits felt strange at first. ” As soon as it's 
moulded to yer figure, yer’ll be proud of yer Norfolk 
suit,” he exclaimed gravely, trying to mould it with his 
hands. With bitterness in my heart and tears in my eyes 
I crept home, where I was made to stand in the centre 
of the kitchen for inspection. Tom and Cyril were 
sarcastic, teasing me so much that I threatened to throw 
the garments off and never put them on again. Mother 
made some minor alterations, but couldn’t do 
much. Next morning I had to wear the outfit 
to school. What agony of mind I endured! Avoiding 
the main road, I reached my destination without attract¬ 
ing much attention, but as soon as I walked into the yard 
there was a riot. Everywhere I had to run the gauntlet. 
Crowds of boys held me, while they lifted the jacket, so 
as to view the fantastic trousers better. Even in class I 
had no respite. Each time I had to write on the board 
or go to the teacher’s desk, titters broke out all over the 
room. After a week or two the persecution became less 
rigorous, but as long as that suit lasted I never felt com¬ 
fortable. The cloth was so thick it would not wear out. 
One Saturday, when a rag-man came round, I gave bim 
Crackpot’s creation for a couple of shillings. When 
questioned by my parents I swore that he could not 
account for the missing suit. They could prove nothing, 
but were most suspicious. On the following Monday I 
had to wear an old suit of my father’s, cut down, which 
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was almost as grotesque as the one I had given to the old 
do’ man. 

The annual football match between the Church and 
Chapel was a most vigorous affair that almost inevitably 
ended in a free fight. No pagans could have been more 
vindictive and bloodthirsty than those alleged disciples 
of Him who enjoined His followers to turn the other 
cheek. The most exciting of all those matches took place 
a few years before the War. Each side had won an 
equal number and a few had been drawn, so every 
player was determined to spare no effort to achieve 
victory. Unfortunately for the Nonconformists the 
Church was particularly strong that year. It could call 
upon three men who, in tiieir younger days, had 
represented well-known clubs. The match was played in 
a meadow behind the “ Blue Pig.” Rain fell in torrents 
throughout the game. In a short time the Anglicans 
secured the lead through the Rev. Percival Squash who, 
with his twenty stones of fat, was particularly useful in 
the quagmire. Scientific play was out of the question, he 
just knocked his opponents over like nine-pins. In spite 
of frenzied efforts the Moravians could not get on level 
terms, and had apparently resigned themselves to defeat, 
when the ball gradually went soft and became unplay¬ 
able. In haste a youth was despatched to the cobbler’s, 
the only shop which made any pretence of stocking 
sports’ goods. The teams sought shelter under dripping 
trees and shivered. Half an hour elapsed before the 
breathless clod-hopper returned with a new ball. Again 
play started and again the ball burst. When three balls 
had been put out of action, no more were procurable. It 
was winter, light started to fail early. Before any of the 
balls could be mended the match had to be abandoned. 
On the way home Tom Busker, an old reprobate, who 
had done no honest work within memory of the oldest 
inha bi tan t, showed me his left boot, from the toe of which 
protruded half an inch of sharp steel. ” I wouldn’t ’ave 
used that if we was winnin’,” grinned Tom, “ but you 

can’t let them b-s beat us an’ go all over the village 

crowin’ about it. Besides that big, fat swine. Squash, 
kicked most of our chaps an’ crippled two, so it bloody 
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'well serves 'em right.” 

I was continually rescuing stray animals. Usually 
4hey were turned out, but occasionally a home was found 
for a puppy or kitten. Whenever a volunteer was wanted 
to drown kittens I accepted the job, much to my mother’s 
_surprise, as she knew of my extreme fondness for anima l s , 
There was a pond in an old abandoned quany, half a 
mile from the village; the surface was always covered 
"with sacks containing unwanted domestic animals. Each 
time I had to take one or more condemned mewing 
creatures to the pond (my burdens were almost invariably 
cats), mother tied the sack very firmly, so that the 
drowning would be successful. At the bottom of the bag 
was a brick. As soon as I arrived at the pond I cut the 
“String with a sharp pocket-knife and released the 
prisoners. Sometimes they climbed up trees near at hand, 
while the bag and brick were thrown into the fetid waters. 
At other times I pushed the animals in the front-doors of 
houses where I knew the owners were kind-hearted, or 
had children who might want a pet. On one occasion I 
had to drown a couple of ginger kittens, but took them to 
the house of an old spinster who loved animals. Many 
months later mother went to visit that person, and was 
most surprised to see two cats so similar to those alleged 
to have been destroyed. Later on I was questioned about 
the alleged drowning. For a while I lied, but when 
mother said You know that liars go to the bad burning 
fire,” for so she always spoke of hell, I retorted ” I don’t 
care if I do. And I don t believe God would send anyone 
to burn in hell for finding a home for two kittens, instead 
of drowning them. They have as much right to live as we 
have, and I have never drowned any.” Then I threw 
myself on the couch and wept biterly—probably at the 
cruelty and injustice of human beings. 

When Cyril was twelve and I was fourteen we had a 
terrific fight with a Jew named Moses Silver, a big bloated 
youth of ^out eighteen, the son of a rich haulage con¬ 
tractor. Often, in the evening, when a group of boys 
were playing in a lane near the village, Moses came along 
whip about the ears of any urchin 
within reach. After one such lashing I rated the horse- 
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man who turned his mount and, with fine contempt in his 
tone, offered to fight the whole group togelher. His 
imposing bulk terrified most of the lads who were present, 
and they remained silent. I called upon them to accept 
the challenge, but only two responded, Cyril, and Dai 
Jones, the road-sweeper’s son. When Moses dismounted, 
Dai changed his mind and slunk away. Cyril and I 
felt dubious about tackling such a formidable opponent, 
but the sting of the lashes across our faces was still keen] 
so we resolved to do our best to thrash the bully, who’ 
with an ugly leer, took off his jacket and rolled up his 
sleeves. 1 whispered to Cyril to harry him as much as 
possible, but to keep out of range of his fists. The plan 
worked beautifully. It was soon evident that the Tew 
knew nothing about fighting. He was merely a cowardly 
braggart. Harassed from both sides, he was in a 
quandary, but paid most attention to me, as I was much 
taller and stronger than Cyril. We danced round the 
poor lout and gave him a rare drubbing. His face was 
cut and bleeding, his eyes puffed and discoloured, when 
he gave in and collapsed on the grass, howling for mercy. 
He was taken to a nearby cottage with a handkerchief 
over his face. It was some time before he recovered 
sufficiently to go home. Next day a letter came from 
Silver senior, informing my father that legal proceedings 
were to be instituted against Cyril and me for assault and 
battery. However, nothing further was ever heard about 
the incident, although for some days I went about fearing 
arrest at every corner. 

George Bulky, who hated the High School, left at the 
end of two years to practise as a shop assistant. He was 
a wild erratic youth, full of fun and pranks, but unable to 
stick at any routine job. After a few months of sedentary 
life he went to work on a farm with his father, who, 
having been ordered an open-air life, acquired a small 
property about fifteen miles from Seatown. There George 
was in his element. Carting dung, killing pigs, following 
the plough and riding horses was what he loved. On 
the outbreak of War he joined the Navy, and was blown 
up in the North Sea the day the Crecy, Hogue and 
Aboukir were destroyed, and suffered much from 
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exposure. When he was rescued> twenty hours later, his 
hair was as white as snow—at nineteen ! Two years after 
the War I received a visit from George who was still 
working on the farm and had become exceedingly coarse 
in speech, manner and dress—not that he was ever 
refined. I suppose I noticed it more then as I had become 
a University student with certain pretentions to elegance. 
He had cycled over twenty miles to sell an engagement 
ring, obtained ten pounds for it from a Jew pawnbroker, 
and got blind drunk, to celebrate his escape from a 
termagant whom he had deserted practically at the church 
door. She started to abuse him for being late; he had a 
premonition of what marriage would be with such a 
shrewish female, and calmly told her to go to hell. She 
brought an action for breach of promise and was awarded 
five pounds ! George stained his hair frequently; when 
the dye began to wear off, his head had a curious piebald 
appearance. 

WhUe Spraints and I were together at the Grammar- 
School we haunted the docks, often absenting themselves 
froni lessons (an act known as munging or mitching), and 
writing falsehoods to explain our absence. Such notes 
were supposed to come from our parents, whose 
signatures we learnt to forge with much skill. Once I 
avoided lessons for a whole week, going out each morning 
and returning each evening, so that my parents suspected 
nothing. At the end of the week a teacher met my father 
and asked when his son was coming back to school! 
Needless to say there was a terrible scene; I was severely 
thrashed. Black rage filled my heart; I hated my father 
with much bitterness. 

^ l^ve felt keen contrition ever since for my share in 
that brutal scene, and have mentioned it with extreme 
reluctance, simply because I want this story to be as 
accurate as possible. I accept all blame for such 
degrading exhibitions. If my father hadn’t been tried 
beyond endurance, by my incredible perversity, he would 
have been kind enough. As I have previously indicated, 
he would make any sacrifice for his children’s welfare. 

Mox etiam pectus prceceptis format amicis, 

Asperitatis et invidice corrector et irae ” 
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Willie and I went to the docks almost every day during 
&e dinner interval (12.30 to 2.0). When we did not go 
it was because, having done no home-work, we stayed in 
to break open a desk and copy another boy's exercises. 
As soon as we reached the docks, we inspected the new 
arrivals and always went on the largest steamers. Often 
we found a big sailing-ship, and had our lunch on a 
tiny platform near the top of the mast, after climbing 
up the rigging like monkeys, reaching heights few land¬ 
lubbers could attempt. Nowadays I never look back on 
those escapades without marvelling that I was not killed. 
The slightest slip would have meant death; also we were 
extremely careless, racing up aloft in a spirit of bravado. 
One day my father, having seen me on a lofty perch, told 
mother that he dared not shout to me to come down, for 
fear I should lose my grip and crash to the deck. When¬ 
ever possible I explored vessels very thoroughly, pene¬ 
trating into the dingy, stinking crew’s quarters in the 
fo'c’stle (and how that didn’t disgust me with the idea 
of going to sea is difficult to understand). In the engine- 
room I admired the gleaming machines, and went through 
to the stokehold where the enormous boilers were being 
cleaned. Near the mast-head, lying flat on the tiny 
wooden platform, scanning the blue waters of the Bristol 
Channel, I longed passionately to sail away to foreign 
shores. The glamour of the sea took a strong hold on me 
at a very early age; it was probably atavistic, from what 
I know of the family history. On foggy nights, when the 
ship’s sirens were sounding in the bay, I could not sleep, 
so intense was my desire to leave the hateful school and 
seek adventure on the heaving waves. 

When the town clocks struck a quarter to two, we tore 
ourselves from the shipping and walked back sadly to the 
purgatory I loathed, with its dull, mechanical, un¬ 
imaginative teaching. Under the railway-arches sailors 
were lying with prostitutes in broad daylight, children 
standing watching the drunken caresses. We reached the 
main street via the slums; in those foul alleys one saw 
the depths of degradation to which human beings can 
descend. The sordid hovels were low, stinking and dark. 
Windows having long since disappeared, boards were 
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nailed across the gaps in the walls. Filthy, ragged 
children played in the fetid gutters, sailing boats in the 
black, pestiferous liquid that flowed slowly at the pave¬ 
ment's edge. The majority of the adult slum-dwellers 
consisted of prostitutes and pimps, casual labourers, 
vagabonds of all nationalities and colours. Fights were 
frequent; I once saw a whore cleave a drunken sailor’s 


skull with an axe. It was the result of a quarrel, but she 
was given a life sentence. Few of the prostitutes were in 
any way attractive. Their rags were dirty and tattered. 
Old gaping boots, obviously men’s, were on their feet; 
invariably they wore sacks for aprons. Those women’s 
faces were terrible to behold. They had become so shape¬ 
less, brutal, sodden and horrible with venereal disease 
and drink, that hardly any semblance of humanity 
rernained. Boozing and seeking drunken seamen were 
their two sole occupations. The men from the ships got 
drunk as soon as they were paid off. Usually the whores 
stole the sailors hard-earned money. The latter woke up 
to find their pockets empty, the women gone, and the 
germs of venereal disease in their systems. As I passed 
those hovels I peered in at the doors, fascinated by bare 
walls, rotten floors, broken furniture and empty grates— 
the whole so dirty and smelly that a progressive farmer 
would hardly allow his pigs to exist under such conditions. 
I was strangely fascinated by life, the glamour, tragedy, 
comedy and ceaseless change of it. A drunken street¬ 
walker bargaining with an even more drunken ma riner, 
the strident roar of huge ships entering harbour, the 
countless lights of a large industrial town after dark, 
waters where ragged, fierce-looking 
children fished for crabs; the fitful gleam of street 
lamps under drizzling rain; colourless, shapeless, waix 
^destrians huriying along to seek shelter from the pitiless 
downpour; policemen wrestling with brutal hooligans, 
the shnil cry of bare-fotted newsvendors telling of the 
latest crime, the result of a big race or football match* 

features and glassy stare, 
in a thin shawl, while others tugged 
at fteir skirts, standing outside pubs in which the 
husbands were spending what should have been used to 
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pay rent and buy bread; groups of unemployed and 
unemployable, loafing under the bridge at the foot of 
Pnnce Edward Road; street hawkers pushing enormous, 
barrows laden with fruit—all these sights thrilled me, L 
never tired of seeking them. Then at the other end of the 
town, in a fashionable suburb of Hill-Side, how I enjoyed, 
watching the children of rich parents playing with, 
expensive toys! The sight of soft lights on well-kept 
lawns, of cheery, elegantly furnished drawing-rooms, and 
especially of seductive maidens, filled my heart with 
longing. ^ At the age of fifteen I fell in love with every 
pretty girl I saw, and looked round a score of times,, 
hoping the beautiful damsel would turn too. When I 
spied a prepossessing girl seated at a window, I would 
walk back and fore for hours, stand in front of her house 
and gaze longingly at the fascinating object. Many of 
the maids who attended the Girls’ High School were fair, 
slim and seductive. I frequently walked slowly behind a. 
chattering group, studying their figures, wondering which, 
one I would choose to elope with if I had the chance. 

Often, when passing a pretty girl, I wondered how L 
could get to know her. If I dropped a handkerchief or 
any small object would she pick it up ? I was terribly 
shy with girls until I joined the Army, and hardly ever 
dared speak to one, even when longing for her with more 
fervour than a W’elsh revivalist longs for heaven. 

One evening I was strolling along the esplanade near 
the sea. It was the favourite promenade, thronged with 
lads and lasses intent on “ clicking,” i.e., geting to know* 
one another without an introduction. Most of them were- 
in couples, but I always went alone, too romantic to sally 
forth on such occasions with a pal. After walking for a 
few minutes, keeping a sharp look-out for a likely maiden, 
I saw one dressed in blue, sitting alone on a seat. She- 
was about sixteen, slim, with very fair hair and wonderful 
eyes. I stared somewhat rudely, she was so beautiful. 
After passing and re-passing several times, I took my 
courage in both hands, and sat down near the magnetic 
sylph. She seemed too pure, too wonderful, too ethereal, 
too innocent and too radiant for me, yet I could not turn 
back. Gripping the seat with boA hands to mitigate 
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the passion that possessed me, I glanced at her from time 
to time, then resolved to speak. My mouth felt parched, 
my tongue refused to function. I looked to the left, then 
to the right, determined to speak as soon as a certain 
group had passed. She might snub me, or even scream. 
After waiting for half an hour my tongue moved; in a 
distant, strange voice, I asked: “ Are you all alone? " 
The siren laughed like the tinkling of a little silver bell, 
and replied: “You are very backward in coming 
forward. I thought you were never going to speak.'' 
The blood surged to my head until I felt giddy. After 
several further attempts I stammered: “ Would you like 
to take a stroll ? ’’ “ That’s a good idea, where shall we 
go? ’’ asked the wonderful voice. I wanted to take her on 
to the sands where we could lie and love, far from the 
crowd. The idea was so bold that I feared a rebuff, but 
after swallowing a few times, I suggested the beach. My 
companion agreed at once. I was glad the night was 
dark as, if I had been seen with a girl, my pals would 
have teased me to death. I always professed the most 
•complete indifference to, and scorn for, all females, yet 
secretly desired them with passionate longing. The fairy 
at my side said that her name was Hilda Forber and that 
she was at the Tudor School in Bath. During the 
vacation she stayed with an old aunt, as her parents were 
in India. She was returning to school the following day, 
but had not enjoyed her holiday a bit. We walked along 
the road, crossing the railway lines by a rickety bridge. 
The tide was high; the sea, full, placid and silent, seemed 
convex in the light of the moon, which was emerging 
from behind a big, black cloud. I took Hilda’s hand as 
we walked about on the sands until we found a sheltered 
spot on the side of a dune. My mental agitation continued 
so much that I trembled all over. Every word was an 
■ ordeal, but I longed fiercely for physical union. 

After watching the sea for a while, I summoned up 
• enough courage to take her in my arms; my excited state 
must have been apparent to her, but she appeared quite 
at ease. A ship was entering the bay. It had two lights, 
red and green; at intervals the hooter sounded. 

“ Aren’t you going to kiss me? ’’ asked Hilda, rather 
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petulantly, after I had told her some falsehoods about my 
life, in order not to reveal mjf plebeian origin and poverty. 
I could hardly believe my ears. For at least half an hour 
X had been deliberating whether she would smack my face 
if I tried to kiss her, and here she was actually asking 
me to do so. Drawing her back on the sand, I pressed 
my lips on hers, and lost count of time. When we sat up 
to take breath, I ran my hand over her fine stockings 
and stopped at the knees, my heart again thumping as I 
felt the soft curve of her body. Her thighs were warm 
and firm. In a trance I explored silken recesses, almost 
afraid to breathe lest she should tell me to desist, but she 
lay still, watching the twinkling stars and picking out 
various constellations. Suddenly she took my head in 
her hands, kissing my lips passionately. We lay together 
until long after the ship had disappeared. Hilda sailed 
for India, unexpectedly, a few days later. I did not see 
her again for many years. After the War we met 
accidentally in Paris, and laughed over a liqueur at our 
youthful passion. She was still beautiful, but a fat 
husband and two children had made her rather more 
prosaic than the voluptuous girl with whom I had lain 
on the beach. 

Ever since the last thrashing I had been formulating 
plans for going to sea. School became more and more 
irksome. I craved adventure while the years were 
slipping away. Every week I consumed two or three 
exciting books, borrowed from the municipal library, and 
even saved pennies for candles, in order to read far into 
the night after other lights had been turned off. My 
favourite book was one called “ Old Jack.” The hero 
was a sailor who had fought pirates on every one of the 
seven seas. My imagination was so vivid that I heard 
the clash of arms, saw the smoke of powder, and became 
so excited that my hands shook and the print became 
blurred. After the most incredible hardships Jack was 
captured by cannibals, but escaped the fate of his com¬ 
panions by feigning madness, so that he was worshipped 
and allowed much liberty, which he spent wandering 
along the shore, devising means of escape. In spite of 
many disappointments the great day dawned at last. A 
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ship appeared; Jack pushed off on the trunk of a banana 
tree, propelling himself slowly forward with a roughly- 
made paddle. The natives gave chase, and had almost 
caught the fugitive, when he reached the ship and was 
hauled on board, just as a shower of arrowy struck the 
vessel. Oh, how my heart was gripped with anguish lest, 
after all his hazards and patient waiting, old Jack should 
be killed by one of those missiles! 

My desire to become a sailor grew so strong that I could 
think or speak of nothing else. In vain my father pointed 
out the risks and hardships of the life, insisting on the 
foul accommodation and food, the poor pay, the 
monotony and brutality of it all; I was infatuated and 
would not listen to reason. At last my parents could stand 
it no longer, saying that, if I would persist in my folly, 
they could do nothing to prevent it. In a second-hand 
bookseller’s I picked up a pamphlet entitled: ” How to 
go to sea,” which I devoured eagerly. During the Christ¬ 
mas holidays I obtained a medical certificate of physical 
fitness, then visited a Board of Trade building near the 
docks, where I had to sort wool of different colours, before 
being certified as of good eye-sight and free from colour 
blindness. My father arranged with a Coalport firm that 
I should sail with one of their boats to Bilboa. One wet, 
stormy night I left my mother in tears and took the train 
to Coalport. The ship was a tramp, dirty and low in the 
water, laden with coal. It transpired years later that the 
captain had been instructed to give the new deck-hand, 
as unpleasant a time as possible, and the rough old dog 
certainly obeyed instructions. As the tub pitched and 
rolled down the Bristol Channel, I was so sick that I lay 
in my vomit, but next morning had recovered sufficiently 
to help scrub the deck and paint some iron-work. The Bay 
of Biscay was like a seething cauldron. Heavy seas swept 
across the deck and threw me against the cook’s stove, 
while I \vas peeling potatoes, so that I burnt my hands. 
During the ship’s stay in port I was employed scrapinr 
and painting, even when the crew went ashore. A 
cargo of iron-ore was taken aboard at Bilboa; the return 
voyage was worse than the trip out. After two days of 
storms the ship sprang a leak. All available hands had 
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to man the pumps. A sailor was swept overboard and 
never seen again. The heavUy-laden vessel staggered in 
the trough of the sea like a drunken man; soon the crew 
were standing knee-deep in water. When the captain saw 
it was hopeless he sent out signals of distress, while mak¬ 
ing for port. Thinking my end had come, I worried over 
the sorrow the news of my death would cause my parents. 
As the ship settled lower in the seething waters, orders 
were given to take to the boats. I went in the captain’s 
which was the fortunate one, as the chief officer and 
sixteen men in the other were engulfed and swept away 
by an enormous wave. When night came on we had 
a terrible time, trying to keep our craft to the wind and 
baling like mad. With hands skinned, clothes soaked 
and aching limbs, I held on for dear life, hoping that I 
should be saved, so that I could boast of having been ship¬ 
wrecked. At dawn the sea grew calmer; we were picked 
up exhausted by a lifeboat which landed us at Nantes, 
where we were given dry clothes and food. After forty- 
eight hours in bed I had completely recovered, save for 
the burns on my hands, and gazed at the calm ocean, 
wondering if it were all a dream. Some of the men were 
left in hospital when, next day, with the captain and eight 
others, I was repatriated. As soon as I reached Seatown 
I was welcomed as one from the grave. Mother clasped 
me in her arms and wept, while imploring me never to go 
to sea again. Pictures of the survivors appeared in the 
local papers. I was interviewed by many reporters and 
became conceited, imagining all the girls were in love 
with me because of my adventure. 
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CHAPTER XI 


AS I was still determined not to return to school, it was 
necessary to find work. After several unsuccessful 
attempts my services were accepted in a pawnshop, at 
the rate of five shillings a week, for twelve hours’ work a 
day. The proprietor, Israel Blumberg, was a typical 
Jew, short, fat, bland and wideawake. The shop, packed 
with pledged articles, stank abominably. My chief job 
was going through the books, calculating the interest due. 
When a wretched slum woman carried in her bundle, I 
had to spread the contents out for inspection. Clotiies, 
boots, bed-linen, jewellery (including wedding-rings), 
and even medals, were brought by the ragged, pathetic, 
hungiy-looking owners. That Hebrew drove a hard 
bargain; after listening to the most pitiful tale, he used to 
advance a ridiculously small sum. One day an old soldier 
came in with six medals, on which Blumberg would 
advance only a couple of shillings. An argument ensued, 
until the Jew told the other to be gone. The down-at-heel 
client struck Uncle hard on the nose before departing. I 
was sent to fetch a policeman, but pretended I couldn’t 
find one, after dawdling about the streets for half an hour. 
At the end of the week I had had enough and gave a 
week’s notice. My calculations were in chaos; I put down 
any figures that came into my head. 

Many pledges are never redeemed and the pawnbrokers 
sell them by auction, making enormous profits. Legally 
they can be forced to refund the difference between the 
amount loaned, plus interest, and the selling price, but 
few poor people seem to know the law. 

My ne-\t job was in an electrical supply shop. I had 
hopes of becoming an electrician, which disappeared 
when I left the place at the end of the month. The work 
could have been interesting, but I was taught nothing 
beyond carrying and handing tools. Each day I accom- 
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panied one of the men, who wired houses for lighting 
purposes, a pathetic little moron, who seemed to regard 
me as a potential competitor, so took good care not to 
initiate nie into any trade secrets. One day we were 
working in an apartment over a large shop. A child 
tampered with the drawer of a wardrobe; in the evening 
it was discovered that some money was missing. For 
some mysterious reason suspicion fell on me, and I 
suffered the torments of hell. Fortunately the child con¬ 
fessed that he had taken the money (which was found in 
his money-box), but the injustice of the accusation ate 
into my soul. For years I went about in dread of being 
sent to prison unjustly. 

As soon as I had worked my notice I went into a big 
drapery store, where I stayed for two months, living in. 
One Monday morning I presented myself at the office, 
and was told to wait until Mr. Bloomers came. Bloomers 
was the senior partner, the other being Mr. Llewelyn 
Knickers, twenty years younger. For two hours I waited, 
hardly daring to breathe, standing first on one leg then 
on the other, watching the assistants pretending to be 
busy. They were a miserable-looking crowd, pasty-faced 
and furtive for the most part. One or two girls passed 
and looked at me with a little interest, knowing probably 
that I was a prospective apprentice. I studied the wax 
faces of dummies wearing overcoats, and wondered why 
they looked so chubby and ugly. Assistants passed in 
shirt sleeves, with tapes round their necks; most of them 
were short, dark and pompous, typical cretins of their 
class. I had waited from eight until ten, and was con¬ 
templating making for the door, when old Mr. Bloomers 
came in. He was a dwarf, fat, white-haired, pig-faced 
and short of breath. His eyes sagged and his thick lips 
quivered, while he glared at me most ferociously. With 
many grunts the nit-wit went to his desk; after looking at 
some papers he called me in. I watched a fly cravyling 
among the few remaining hairs on the top of his cranium, 
like a tiger in a forest, and then my eyes wandered to 
some grease spots on the protruding waistcoat. Suddenly, 
after an enormous belch, the old autocrat picked up a 
letter and barked: 
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“ So you want to learn the business? " and started to 
pick his teeth with a match. When he extracted soine 
food from a cavity he examined it carefully, then put it 
back in his mouth and chewed it well. I replied: “Yes 
sir,’’ puzzled that the pot-bellied runt should ask me such 
an unnecessary question. 

“ Do you consider you are smart enough for 
business? ’’ was the next question, accompanied by 
another belch which shook the enormous belly. 

“ I’ll do my best, sir,’’ I promised, in a humble voice, 
with a picture of the detestable school at the back of my 
mind. 

“ Well, you’ll get half a crown a week to start, and 
live in. Report to Mr. Garters downstairs.’’ 

Garters turned out to be a tall, cadaverous individual, 
with bulging eyes and slouching gait, as if he had incipient 
locomotor ataxy. He was a kind of manager, with the 
soul of a rat. 

I was installed in a tiny back room with a young man 
named Bodice, who came from Tenby and had been with 
the firm for four years. In those days business hours were 
calculated to get the most out of assistants. On Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday they worked from eight in the 
morning till eight at night, on Thursday until nine, on 
Friday and Saturday until eleven. If I had been confined 
to one department I would have given notice after the 
first day, but I was able to survive the monotony a little 
longer owing to the changing nature of my duties, which 
were to help in any department that happened to be busy, 
and take parcels from one to the other. I could not for 
the life of me understand how any healthy girl or youth 
remained in such a business without going insane. 
Customers drifted in and out all day. Some of liiem asked 
to see every possible article and left without making a 
purchase. The shop-walkers were a set of ignorant, 
bullying swine, who cringed to those in authority and 
played hell with those beneath them. The girls, never 
allowed to sit, had to pretend to be busy all day. Man y 
were pale and weak, as the food was poor and insufficient. 
When one of them asked for a rise she was given the sack, 
and a learner brought in to take her place. Some of the 
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females, who had been over twenty years in the place, 
were only paid two pounds a month, plus their meagre 
keep. 

Horace Bodice was in the toilet requisite department, 
under a particularly obnoxious brute named Scowler 
who pretended to be short-sighted, but saw all that went 
on. Sometimes Bodice went out in the evening, when the 
shop shut before the pubs, and came home half-drunk. 
Occasionally, as a special treat, he brought a newspaper 
full of fried fish and chipped potatoes, which I helped 
him to consume. After the feast he would light a cigarette 
on the gas-jet, lie on his narrow bed and fulminate over 
Scowler’s latest misdeeds. I agreed with it all, and that 
encouraged him to continue. One night in March a storm 
raged outside, and the rain beat against the window: 

“ You know, I’ll murder the b-r yet. I don't care 

if I swing for it.” The idea of Bodice murdering anyone 
made me laugh. He was thin, anaemic, and hadn’t the 
courage to kill a louse. ” What yer larfin’ at? ” he 
demanded, sitting up suddenly and spitting in the jerry 
at the side of his bed. He then began to hiccough, which 
meant he was going to be sick. ‘‘ I’m laughing at the 
idea of seeing old Scowler dead, he would look funny,” 
I lied. ” My oath ’e would an' all,” vociferated Bodice, 
” especially with a bloody knife stickin’ out between 'is 
shoulder blades. I’d take bleedin’ good care not to leave 
any finger-prints though. Rubber gloves is the thing, 
same as Charlie Peace wore. There was a rum codger 
for yer. Went to church an’ played a fiddle, drove about 
in a little cart lookin’ fer likely cribs to crack. An’ what 
about Jack the Ripper? Never caught ’im, did they? 
My bloody oath they didn’t! Cut up presses, that’s what 
'e did, 'undreds of ’em. Serve 'em right too for giving 
fellers doses.” He began to vomit and groaned pitifully, 
missed the pot and spewed on tlie strip of ragged mat 
between the beds. After relieving himself of some beer 
and supper, he held his head and gasped: '* Get us a 
drink o’ water, mate.” I had to go down to the yard 
with a tin mug. On the way I frightened one of the girls 
who was climbing in through a back window, as the door 
had been locked long ago. Her legs were pushed through 
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first, but her fat buttocks jammed. I helped to extricate 
her and brought her to the ground with a bump. " O lor, 
I didn’t 'alf 'ave a fright,” she whispered, ” thought my 
bum was too fat to come through that little winder.*^ 
When I returned, my mate was snorii^, having fallen 
asleep across the bed, fully dressed. “ Come on Bodice, 
here’s your water.” The only reply was a tremendous 
snore; however, a lusty smack on his backside forced him 
to sit up and take notice. ” Christ, can’t yer leave a 
fellow alone? ” whined the drunken one, ” especially 
when 'e’s not well ? ” 

” Here’s your water.” 

” Water? what the 'ell do I want with water? ” 

" You asked me to fetch it.” 

” Bloody liar.” 

He rose and adopted a pugnacious attitude, but a punch 
on the solar plexus knocked all the fight out of him. He 
voided what remained in his stomach and wept copiously. 
A dash of water acros his face had a beneficial effect. 

Next Sunday he expressed a desire to go to church. 
Curious to see what a Church of England service was 
like, I agreed to accompany him. We entered the building 
early, to get a back seat, and watched the congregation 
dribbling in. Old little women in black, wan and tom 
with care and poverty, crept in nervously, clutching their 
Bibles and prayer books. Fat employers of labour 
swaggered in, intent on saving their souls one day per 
week and exploiting their fellow-men like fiends for the 
other six. Buxom, red-faced young women came, £l 11 
in their finery, looking here and there for admiring 
glances. One of them blushed when she saw Bodice, who 
winked and whispered to me: ” That’s ’er. I bin tiyin' 
ter get off with er for a month, but as soon as we get 
outside other girls flock round ’er an’ my chance is gom 
She works in Busts, up 'Igh Street. Counter 'and she is, 
and smart too. D'yer see 'er bubs? Neat ankle, eh? 
Ihere s some myst ry about 'er, she's come down in the 
world, take my tip. Daughter of a lord, prob’ly.” I 
had never knelt down in church before, and felt rather 
self-conscious. The parson was a tall, thin, severe- 
looking man of middle-age. His dog-collar was too big 
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and made his scraggy neck look ludicrously small. He 
rattled off the prayers mechanically, in a sing-song voice. 
I had been lost in contemplation for some time when the 
epistle brought me back to reality: " For this is the will 
of God, even your sanctification, that ye shall abstain 
from fornication; "and so on. I wondered why fornica¬ 
tion was wrong, and whether there were male and female 
angels who had carnal knowledge of each other. Vaguely 
I decided to look up the word concupiscence, if I had a 
chance, before I forgot. Then I speculated when the 
avenging was going to start, for all the tradesmen and 
industrialists who employed sweated labour were 
important men in the church, while the wretched 
labourers had no clothes decent enough for Ae House of 
God. The faithful sang some futile hymns, one of which 
expressed their desire to get to heaven as soon as possible, 
almough there was not a single person in the building 
who would not fight desperately to the last for life: 

“ When shall these eyes Ihy heaven-built walls 
And pearly gates behold? ” 

The sermon was not quite as long and dreary as those 
to which I had been accustomed in the Moravian Chapel, 
but every bit as stupid. The text was taken from Psalm 
XCVIII: “ 0 sing unto the Lord a new song, for He hath 
done marvellous things: His right hand and His holy 
arm hath gotten Him the victory.” For forty-five 
minutes the congregation listened to inspiring bunkum, 
stuff that might suit the intelligence of old women and 
imbeciles. Everything in the world was lovely. The 
gospel was spreading rapidly among the heathen, new 
churches were being built, the Lord was coming into His 
own, the millenium was at hand. Then, presumably, 
everything on earth would be so perfect that God would 
float, fly, or walk down on a ladder to inspect His subjects 
at closer range. I watched a big cross over the altar, 
and tried to read the inscription under the figure of Christ. 
After straining my eyes for five minutes I made out 
I.N.R.I., and sought refuge from the parson's twaddle 
in tr 5 ^g to guess what those letters meant, deciding 
tentatively that they stood for: " It’s never really 
impossible, ’' but that failed to satisfy me completely. My 
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last effort was “ I never rob innocents.” When asked 
for his opinion Bodice confessed he could not see the 

” I.’n.R.I.” I whispered. 

After much cogitation he evolved: ” Innocents never 
roast in hell,” stating in an off-hand way that the " H ” 
had fallen down. 

During the singing I opened and shut my mouth 
silently. A good many others must have been doing the 
same, for the volume of sound produced was very feeble. 
At the end of the service a child was baptized. It yelled 
lustily; I pitied the poor brute as it squirmed and cried, 
while the witch-doctors pronounced their magical 
formulae over its head. It all seemed so cheap, tawdry 
and unreal, just like Kaffirs in Africa with their incan¬ 
tations to propitiate the evil spirits. 

When the collection plate came round. Bodice 
pretended to have no change and borrowed a penny. 
After the service he dragged me out quickly, closely 
behind the buxom wench with whom he had fallen in love. 
She walked with a friend; they turned to giggle every few 
yards. Bodice whistled after them, raised his hat, and 
was on the point of overtaking them when they walked 
into a refreshment shop. He propelled me to a table 
opposite the two damsels, who proved to be raw country 
girls with big hands and coarse features. They hid their 
faces in their handkerchiefs, looked at each other, and 
giggled until I thought they were going to choke. Bodice 
lit a cigarette and said ” What would you like, girls? ” 
while the Italian proprietor stood near the table, obviously 
accustomed to such behaviour. At last Bodice’s charmer 
recovered sufficiently to say: ‘‘Lor, you 'ave got a 
ner\'e ! If my young man in Llanelly saw you a-pesterin’ 
of us 'e’d break yer face,” upon which she resumed her 
giggling. I urged my companion to leave the shop, for 
the heavy, stupid wenches were devoid of all charm; just 
about as interesting as clean sows—and as fat. Bodice 
coujd conceal his indignation no longer. ‘‘ Well if you 
arn’t a first-class bitch, making eyes at a chap for three 
Sundays, until ’e thinks yer ready ter click; you ought 

to have yer-smacked, you ought. It’s girls like you 
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what’s Ae ruination o' good men.” 

Leaving the shop, Horace and I walked down the street 
towards tire docks. A gusty wind was blowing from die 
sea; old newspapers floated in the air and swirled round 
in dirty corners. The pubs looked depressingly sordid 
and gloomy. What a contrast to tiie continental cafe 
with its music and gaiety! All the pubs that I had entered 
in my newspaper-selling days were identical. The dirty 
floor was covered with sand or sawdust; the wooden 
counter, littered with glasses and spilt beer, was the last 
word in drabness. The landlord was usually fat and 
jovial, while the customers were mostly navvies and 
labourers, sad-looking men in their thick moleskin 
trousers, hollow-eyed and gaunt. A few were thick-set 
and robust, but the wretched-looking appeared to 
predominate. Pubs in ports are usually as dirty and 
vulgar as country inns are the reverse. 

In a passage named Salubrious, some drunken sailors 
were squabbling. That lane was, at night, a favourite 
haunt of roughs and their paramours. It was near the 
pubs and slums, unlit, and contained a large number of 
recesses formed by the back entrances of warehouses. 
Here and there were yards behind hovels; rickety, black 
palings enclosed fetid patches of ground, littered with 
rusty tins, decaying vegetation, broken boxes and non¬ 
descript filth. Upon reaching the pier. Bodice suggested 
walking along underneath. That meant jumping from 
one enormous block of stone to another; I demurred, as 
the view from the top was so much more attractive. 

Hush,” he whispered, ” come with me an’ I’ll show 
yer what’ll make yer mouth water.” The promenade 
overhead was formed of planks about an inch apart. A 
number of people, including women and girls, stood on 
them, so that the watchers below were able to see 
garments usually hidden from the public gaze. As I was 
turning away. Bodice beckoned eagerly and whispered: 
” Come ’ere quick, she’s got yellow bloomers and a 
bottom as big as the side of a ’ouse.” 

On our way home we discussed woman. Horace 
was still bitter at the humiliation he had suffered 
in Botta’s shop, and vowed he would, in future, 
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have no truck with the perfidious sex. “ The sluts 
are all the same,” he growled, “Treat ’em rough 
an’ they respect yer, be decent to ’em an’ they’ll 
wipe their boots on yer. Sly, that’s what ftey are. 
Take my advice an’ never trust ’em. Why should 
a feller keep a woman fer life? Damn fools, that’s 
what men are. What’s the good o’ buyin’ the cow 
when yer want a pen’orth o’ milk? ” By the irony 
of fate Horace was paying for two bastard children 
before he was killed at Festubert in the great war 
to end war and make the world, etc. 

Sometimes I had to do odd jobs in the basement, 
where a lot of girls worked. At first they made me 
feel very uncomfortable, laughing loudly and looking 
towards me. One of Aem was lame, with a Idnd 
face. When she saw I resented ridicule she whispered 
while passing, “ They’re not really making fun of 
you. It’s only because they’re telling smutty stories 
and wonder if you can ’ear.” 

My happiest hours were spent in an upper room 
where broken things were stored. Toys, games, furniture 
and even bicycles were lying about the floor. Some¬ 
times I was able to go ftere unobserved, in &e 
dinner hour, after taking the key from a hook in 
the manager’s office. One of the bicycles was in 
good order, with the exception of the brakes; I rode 
it round and round the huge room, dodging all kinds of 
obstacles, before taking a header into a big heap 
of stuffing used in the upholstery department. 

At the end of a month the drapery business became 
unbearable. I hated the long hours, the soul-destro 5 dng 
routine and monotonous drudgery of the place. The 
thought of a possible return to school made me 
stick it a little longer, but at the end of the second 
month I left for good. The senior partner was a 
religious man who sacked his employees whenever 
mey. made any complaint. After four years’ service 
Bodice was getting a pound a month and board, 
which meant living in a small, uncomfortable, squalid 
room, and eating disgusting food. Many an assistant, 
who hved out, had to keep a wife and several children 
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on twenty-five shUIings a wek. When old Bloomers 
died he gave money to the local church for a memorial 
t^Iet, and a further sum for a statue. To-day his stone 
efngy may be seen, complete with baggy trousers and 
top-hat, in a public place. Birds drop feeir ^th on him, 
a kind of poetic justice. 

After leaving the drapery business I spent a few idle 
days at home, wondering what to do next. Office or shop 
work seemed out of the question. While pondering the 
question I picked up a popular magazine and saw an 
article “ How to become a teacher." That set me think¬ 
ing. Teachers had good holidays and the work might be 
interesting. There also appeared to be a certain prestige 
attached to the position. It seemed to me that teachers 
did no work and had a good time, especially those who 
were keen on games, so I told my parents of my ambition; 
mey were enthusiastic about the idea. My father saw the 
Director of Education, who advised that the candidate 
for pedagogic honours should proceed to the Municipal 
Secondary School, which was also a training centre for 
pupil-teachers. The transfer was effected; I was told to 
report to the new school at the end of the summer 
holidays. Latin was compulsory for teachers. I had 
hitherto avoided Cicero’s language, so had to be crammed 
during the vacation, going to a private teacher for a lesson 
every day. My father sold his gold watch to procure the 
money. At the end of six weeks I had to join a class that 
had been doing Latin for three years. J didn’t know 
much, but some of my class-mates knew a damn sight 
less. It says much for my determination that I was able 
to study while camping, walking ten miles daily for the 
lesson. The camp consisted of a thin garden-tent which 
leaked in wet weather, just big enough for two. My 
companion was Arthur Haddock, the son of a small 
building contractor who usually lent a hand-truck for the 
transport of stores when camping expeditions were afoot. 
Provisions were supplemented by fish taken from the nets 
at dawn, before the fishermen turned up, and potatoes 
stolen from fields. A goodly number of tramps visited 
the fire in the evenings; some beautiful specimens of the 
down-and-out fraternity were entertained. The tent had 
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to be abandoned one night when a gale blew it to pieces. 
Arthur wanted to return home, but I salvaged a sail from 
a wreck, and constructed a very snug, weather-proof 
shelter, under which the remaining ten days of the 
holiday were spent very happily. 
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^JpHE Municipal Secondary School was a big, squat, 
sombre building, in the middle of the town. 
Originally an elementary school, it had, on receiving 
higher status, kept on the old staff, of whom many were 
utterly incompetent. The pupils were, on the whole, 
loutish in the extreme, and ought to have been learning 
useful trades, instead of wasting public money labori- 
ously irnoibing the elements of Latin, French and much 
useless junk necessary for the matriculation certificate 
Ihe memory was trained to store up endless facts and 
figures, bu the judgment was completely neglected. In 
mstory we had to reproduce the vapid generalisations of 
third-rate writers, and pen yards of pedantic twaddle 
about events that were entirely beyond the grasp of 
adolescents. Causation, the foundation of history, meant 
nothing to us, all our knowledge was fifth-hand, un¬ 
digested, lying in our skulls like a stone in the stomach 
Callow youths were fattened up for the Matric like geese 
for the market. Mass education had completely killed all 
intelligent curiosity. The great majority of those pupils; 
were entirely unfitted for higher education. Any fool out¬ 
side a lunatic asylum (and a good many inside), could 
pass most of our school and university examinations. All 
that is needed is a fair memory', and that parrot-like 
facility of reproduction so beloved of pedagogues. 
Thoughtful boys were repeatedly cuffed and called idiots 
because they liked to ponder a question before replying, 
whereas boobs with the brains of gnats would shout out 
the answer at once. The only real teacher in the place was 
the head inaster, a diminutive person, but a marvellous 
disciplinarian. Every morning the school assembled in 
the wide, gloomy hall for prayers and a hymn. The 
teachers took turns at that duty, most of the others 
absenting themselves, except on special occasions, when 
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the Head presided; then they stood in a line against the 
wall, pretending to sing, while looking extremely bored. 
The favourite hymn was " Fight the good fight.” 

Almost all the pupils sang; 

” Find the big flea that bites all night. 

And when he’s caught just hold him tight. 

Let him escape, and he shall be 
Thy torment for eternity.” 

Of the teachers a few are worthy of mention. The 
most amusing was without doubt Bill Bumble, who every 
morning came into the class and bawled, ” Get on with 
your work.” Then he opened his desk, spread out a 
newspaper, and started to read. We diverted ourselves 
in vanous ways, playing games called ” boxes,” 
” noughts and crosses ” and even dominoes. Some read 
novels or adventure books. There were cribs to all the 
texts, so that no brain work was necesaiy. Whenever 
excessive noise disturbed that teacher he shut his desk 
and rushed among us, smacking heads indiscriminately. 
His hands were big and heavy, so that order was quicUy 
restored. He often went into the next room to gossip. The 
two rooms were separated by a wooden partition, through 
which a number of holes had been bored. While Bill was 
absent we grinned and whispered at the holes, causing 
much disturbance in the next class. Sometimes he 
returned by another door, caught us bending with a ven¬ 
geance, and gave two or three a vigorous whack on the 
stern, banging our heads against the partition. 

One teacher of English was a tall, thin, woebegone 
dreamer named Herring, afflicted with tylosis and 
pitching of the facial muscles. His nose was red and 
inordinately long. Malicious pupils declared that the 
colour was due to alcohol, but indigestion was probably 
ffle cause, as Herring belched frequently, and pressed 
ms belly to ease the pain or encourage the gas to rise 
Never was a man less fitted to teach English. His outlook 
was jaundiced, poetry meant nothing to him. In a 
hollow, dreary, cracked voice he droned on, quite 
unaware tliat nobody was listening. Usually his talk was 
more or less as follows:—” Meredith is a thoughtful 
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\mter. Some even consider him moumfol. He sees that 
hie IS a mixture of laughter and tears. Davies, if you 
gin again, 111 come and smack your stupid head. . 

He IS a master of irony, but it would be wrong to call him 
a pessimist. He takes a comic view of life. He possesses 
wit to a^eater degree than any other modern English 
water. Evans, we all know you’re mental; there's no 
necessity for a demonstration. He loved to laugh: 

Laughter! O thou reviver of sick earth, good for 
the spirit, good 

For body thou! to both art wine and bread.' 
Jones, you will write out a hundred times, ‘ I must not 
pick my nose in class.' If it happens again I shall order 
you to leave the room. . . . Meredith does not shirk the 
big problems of life and death. Thomas, you wretched 
AiVoutside and wash that ink off your hands ” 
All that m a voice utterly expressionless. No wonder we 
were bored and wasted our time. 

?^®nch teacher, Austin, was a tall, rugged-faced 
man wim broad shoulders; it was rumoured that he had 
served m the Army. Although by no means erudite he 
made his pupils work; I was soon able to read the 
language tolerably well. There was a French assistant 
for conversation, a little, dark chap from Pau, who grew 
excited at the slightest provocation and became in¬ 
coherent. The Botany teacher, William Pitch, was 
Austin’s sworn enemy. The cause of their bitter feud 
was wrapped in mystery, but it was known that they had 
not spoken to each other for fifteen years. Pitch was 
short, bald and fat, with a stiff collar that always looked 
M if it were goinp; to choke him. He had a biting tongue 
mat could sting like a lash. A pupil guilty of the slightest 
misdemeanour was flayed with invective; it was as if a 
terrible crime had been committed. I hated him most 
implacably, partly, no doubt, because I was no good at 
1^ subject. He was probably a poor teacher, as I have 
sin« done, for pleasure, all the stuff that bored me so 
profoundly in his class. 

_ The other teachers were the usual grotesques, poor, 
mcompetent machines impregnated with chalk-dust 
and looking what they were, weary and heavy-laden. 
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One of them, named Scrub, was a religious maniac, 
a type common in Wales. Big and awkward, witih 
a cherub’s face, he taught odds and ends, being 
Jack of all trades and master of none. One term, 
when a master was ill. Scrub taught history. T^e 
lessons were farcical in their absurdity, every pupil 
having to read a long passage from fte text-book, 
which was written in a pedantic and stilted style. 
Scrub’s method was easy. Eveiything was due to 
the will of God. Great Britain had been chosen by 
Him to rule the world, to keep the foreigner in his 
place, and spread the gospel to heathen lands. One 
Sunday morning I was surprised to see Scrub in the 
pulpit of the Chapel, ranting and raving like the 
ebullient fanatic he was. The fantastic fool related 
how, when he got salvation, his mother wept on his 
neck and said “ Never let the devil take it from 
you, my son.” 

Several of my companions, whose parents were 
members of the Episcopalian Church, were preparing 
for confirmation. They went to a class once a week, 
repeating the usual tosh about forsaking the world, 
the flesh and the devil. Most of them were unctuous 
little hypocrites, preparing to become good, upright, 
holy and unbearable adults. God! the harm Ae 
really good can do! I would rather live among 
convicts than among your long-faced, blue-nosed, 
strait-laced, backbiting, mean-souled, really good 
men who hate all beauty and would destroy it if 
they could. All they want to do is to get married 
and beget innumerable offspring to be trained in the 
way little Christians should. At the same time the 
copulators are praised for multiplying and replenishing 
the earth. The jealous, bloodthiisfy, vindictive and 
morose Jehovah would have no other gods. The 
play of sunlight on leaves, the smell of damp earth 
after ram, the burning gold of a magnificent sunset, 
the touch of a woman’s lips and body, simple food 
and strong ale in an old-fashioned inn, the contem¬ 
plation of a sweeping landscape sinking away to tihe 
sea, beautiful pagan poems and paintings—the apprecia- 
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tion of all these is a better god—but one which is 
almost unknown to "nice” church-going middle-class 
morons, those detestable, grotesque, gorbellied, dropsied 
muckworms that will only tolerate in art and literature 
all that has been purged of dangerous elements, con 
sequently of beauty. After the confirmation service, the 
confirmed ones (as soon as the novelty had worn off) 
became what they were before, care-free little pagans 
enjoying risqu6 yarns and practising precocious homo¬ 
sexuality. 

Tom had left school and was working in the laboratory 
of a big steel-and tin-plate works, situated at Tybwrla, a 
grimy, squalid slum district, to the east of me town. 
Often he worked at night, and sometimes (when there 
wsa a holiday next dajq I spent the night at the works. 
Climbing a hill behind the town, we passed many couples 
of lovers seeking deserted spots. On the top was a small 
farm where a big collie dog barked at strangers. A fresh 
breeze blew from th bay; frequently rain-clouds drifted, 
across the sky. Soon after pasing the farm the road 
dropped until one saw the lights and smoke of Tybwrla. 
At night the scene was fantastic and even strangely 
beautiful, although all grass and trees on adjoining hills 
had been killed. The poisonous fumes from copper-, 
spelter-, lead-, and steel-works, were fatal to all vegetable 
life. 

One night, alone, I stood for a long time watch¬ 
ing the grotesque scene. It was as if myriads of 
devils were stoking the fires of a fantastic hell. Suddenly 
a colossal blaze of blinding light shot out from a dark 
corner of the works, reaching up like a searchlight to the 
sky. Engines whistled and panted up inclines, pulling- 
pig- and scrap-iron, Ume and coal, all food for the 
voracious maw of the industrial inferno. A hea-vy pall 
of dense, yellowish smoke hung over the district. As I 
walked down the steep slope, the acrid fumes reached me 
and made me cough. The cottages, dirty and wretched- 
looking, accommodated the army of toilers who slaved 
before the furnaces for a pittance. 

Labourers, many of whom had a dozen children, 
received eighteen shillings a week. Those who had 
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cottages took in boarders. As soon as a man vacated his 
bed in the morning, a grimy phantom, just off night shift, 
threw himself on it, so that me couch was always warm, 
always dirty, always bedraggled. The men were all stolid 
and uncouth. Owing to Sie nature of their work, Ae 
relentless struggle against economic slavery, their hellish 
surroundings and hopelessness of the outlook, they had 
become mere automata. Most of them spent their 
evenings in the pubs, oases of light in the Cimmerian 
darkness, where they found some warmth and cheer, 
playing darts, dominoes and shove-'apenny, under 
a thick haze of strong tobacco smoke. In winter 
the streets and narrow pavements were ankle-deep 
in mud; rain drizzled down for weeks without ceasing; 
ragged, shivering wretches sought shelter in door¬ 
ways. Stray, hungry curs went about singly and in 
bands, foraging for garbage, pissing up against sacks 
of potatoes and cabbages stacked outside untidy, ugly 
shops. The filthy and depressing house-fronts were all 
plastered with mud from the wheels of passing vehicles; 
rain ran down the walls from choked gutter pipes, flowing 
across the pavements. Fried-fish and chip-shops, as 
numerous as pubs, provided the staple food of the poor. 
Dirty, ragged, bare-foted and precociously alert children 
stood in a row, their noses glued to the window, studying 
music-hall bills, while cheating the pangs of hunger wim 
copious sniffs of the heavy, greasy odour flowing out of 
the door like smoke from an active volcano. Most of 
those children were the offspring of degenerates, 
criminals, syphilitics and mentally-deficient slum- 
dwellers. They were loud of speech and exceedingly sly, 
having learnt to cheat, steal and lie daily, in order to 
subsist. Ragged newsboys with big, shapeless caps and 
ill-fitting boots trudged through the mire, shouting the 
result of the last race or some sensational claptrap. End¬ 
less dismal streets, with fitful gas-lamps at long intervals, 
radiated from the square which contained a third-rate 
music-hall, two chapels and a police station. Many of the 
houses burned candles in order to save gas. Doors were 
cracked and badly in need of paint; windows were often 
plugged with sacking, or patched with boards nailed 
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across the frames. What rapes, incests, drunkenness, 
crimes of violence and unspeakable horrors lurked in 
those hovels! Britons never shall be slaves 1 With what 
gusto we sang that at school! while slavery flourished on 
every side. What bloody, sickening cant spread over the 
land, like a miasmic cloud, while patriotic poets wrote 
smug, nauseating verse for parvenus who grew rich and 
fat out of sweated labour, and sent their sons to the most 
exclusive public schools to be turned into immaculate, 
sporting wasters, devoid of ideas, first-class snobs 
and prigs, unmitigated philistines and consummate 
hypocrites. 

In summer the overcrowded, narrow streets sweltered 
on sunny days. Dust rose in clouds with every gust of 
wind; the stinks of fried-fish shops, decaying vegetables, 
fertilizer-and chemical-works, antiquated w.c.'s, and 
stagnant pools in gutters, impregnated the air. Slatternly 
women and vicious men sat on the pavements, cursing 
each other in a friendly manner, while libidinous youths 
followed girls round dark comers. Inside the great steel¬ 
works, what noise, glare, heat and animation! Men, 
stripped to the waist, stood in front of the furnaces in 
which molten steel danced like an agitated sea. The 
naked eye saw nothing when a furnace door opened, but 
one of the workers always lent me a pair of blue glasses 
which revealed the inner mysteries of the seething caul¬ 
dron. The screech of whistles, the escape of steam, the 
scraping of countless shovels and the thudding of gigantic 
machines deafened one completely. Before the molten 
metal was allowed to run from the furnace, a sample was 
taken by means of a long ladle, and rushed to the labora¬ 
tory to be analysed. It had to contain a fixed quantity of 
various ingredients, otherwise the steel would crack while 
being rolled. Inside the laboratory a score of electric 
lamps burned all night. The muffle-furnace roared, fumes 
of chemicals gripped one's throat. Tom stood, thin and 
wiry, holding a test-tube, containing steel filings and acid, 
up to the light. A labourer was drilling the block of steel 
while singing a music-hall ditty. Another was turning a 
machine containing several bottles, so as to mix the 
contents thoroughly. When Tom was busy testing 
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samples, I wandered about the works, watching the 
molten steel pouring from the backs of furnaces into 
gigantic moulds, then lying in great red-hot ingots. While 
^ey were still red the bars were put through tremendous 
presses (called the cold rolls), and gradually thinned 
until of a suitable size and shape for rails, ships’ plates, 
girders and even the homely jam-tins. The steel plates 
intended for tins were taken to the tin-works (really a 
department of the steel-works), and passed through a tank 
of liquid tin, which coated the steel with a film just thick 
enough to prevent rust for a limited period. An army of 
girls toiled ceaselessly packing the tin plates. They wore 
thick, rough aprons and heavy boots. Their hands were 
enclosed in stout leather gloves, sweat poured from their 
faces. The labour was arduous, weaklings soon collapsed 
under the strain. The banging and stamping of great 
presses shook the ground, so that one had to shout loudly 
when trying to converse. Men, bare to the waist, 
sweated and grunted as they wrestled with heavy ingots. 
To-day most of the processes are electrical, so that many 
workers have been displaced; but before the war almost 
everything in those works was done by hand, with the 
result that the drudges were old and broken at forty. 

Often in the middle of the night I climbed up 
the steel cage-like ladders which surrounded the 
colossal tarring stacks, belching black smoke to the 
heavens. Two hundred feet above the ground I hung 
on to the steel rungs and felt, with a pleasurable terror, 
the swaying of the chimne}^. In the distance the horse¬ 
shoe bay was ringed with lights; one could pick out the 
main streete in the town by following the lamps. The 
noises, which had been deafening on the ground, came 
uj) so faint and intermittent that it was like listening to 
microscopic forges worked by dwarfs. I loved watching 
ships in the Channel and the lights of Bay’s End pier, 
where a band played in summer, but which was rficmg] 
and deserted in winter. Sometimes a sudden downward 
gust of wind enveloped me in thick smoke, burning my 
eyes and making me splutter. When a strong wind blew 
from the south-west (whence came the prevailing winds), 
I used to take up a bottle containing a liquid smelling of 
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sulphuretted hydrogen and pour it out between the rungs 
on the east side of the chimney, hoping to spray the 
labourers in an open foundry yard near the annealing 
works. 

The furnace-men drank enormous quantities of beer 
which they kept in cans behind a shed, away from the 
heat. For some time mysterious visitors had been stealing 
the booze, so the aggrieved owners came to Tom for some¬ 
thing to punish the marauders; he dissolved a violent 
purgative in the beverage. A couple of hours later, a 
young labourer came running back to the laboratory, 
announcing gleefully that the culprits had been caught. 

“ It was them b-s on the train that passes every few 

minutes, shunting trucks in front of the furnaces. We 
laughed ourselves bad watching 'em squattin’ up and 
down the line. Even Bill Pug, the engine-driver, 'as 'is 
trousers down.” 

In the early morn, as dawn was breaking, I left the 
works and climbed the hill. The scanty hedges harboured 
some singing-birds, which men were busy snaring with 
cages containing captive songsters, in order to sell them 
in the town. Not infrequently I caught a straying horse, 
rode it until within sight of home, and then released it 
again. In summer-time prostitutes wandered over the 

{ )art of the hill near the works; labourers were to be seen 
ying hugging them. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Q UR abode stood near one end of the village, on the 
road leading to a pit. Sometimes, especially on a 
Sa^rday evening, the colliers got drunk and frightened 
staid folk by their wUd behaviour, occasionally amusing 
themselves by lifting garden-gates off the hinges and 
thrcwing them in a ditch. I loved to stand at the pit- 
head, watching the men going down the slant, and the 
trucks of coal coming up. A gigantic fan—worked by a 
steam engme-y-drove clean air down to the subterranean 
workings. With what delight we threw butterflies, frogs, 
stones and sticks into the whirling blades of the fan, which 
sent the missiles far up into the air! Slag heaps 
surrounded the pit, boys amused themselves sliding down 
the steep sides on old tins and baths, which usuallv 
capsized before reaching the bottom, with considerable 
damage to clothes. 


I was walking near the mine, in the Christmas holidavs. 
when a terrific explosion shook the ground, and a 
monstrous rumbling continued for a minute. Smoke 
l^lched from the pit mouth. It was soon evident that 
mere had been a serious disaster. Rescue parties went 
down, watched by all the women of the village, mostlv 
with shawls over their heads, who stood in anxious groups 
awaiting news. It was about five o’clock in the evening 
darkness was relieved by some electric globes and paraffin 

^ waiting crowd, as they 

squdched through thick, black mud. From time to time 
a b(^y was brought up, then, after five hours’ toil, three 
black figures more dead than alive. The mine was on 
fire as a result of the explosion, so little hope was enter- 

hundred entombed 
carried coffins up the streets. 
When the fire subsided, many bodies were recovered. A 
few men had miraculous escapes, having been entombed 
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by falling rock which protected them from the flames. 
The rescuers worked frantically day and night, exploring 
the collapsed workings. Long after all hope had been 
abandoned a few survivors were extracted, emaciated 
and exhausted. The coffins, placed in a row at the side of 
the road, stretched as far as Perkins' farm, a distance 
of about a quarter of a mile. Weeping women and 
children besieged the pit until, a week after the 
explosion, it was sealed, so as to stifle the flames 
which had sprung up anew. Several parsons took 
part in the service, all claiming that the Lord had 
taken the victims in order to show His power. The 
holy man who spoke first chose as his text: “ God 
thundereth marvellously with His voice; great things 
doeth He, which we cannot comprehend,” and explained 
that the departed were now in glory, save for a 
few reprobates who were always drunk and never went 
to church. Sinners were exhorted to take the disaster 
as a warning of the brevity and uncertainty of human 
hfe. The dearly beloved brethren were urged to remem¬ 
ber that, though worms would destroy their bodies, 
yet m their flesh they should see God. O Lord God most 
holy, O Lord most mighty, O holy and most merciful 
Saviour, what damned nonsense was uttered that day I 
The village morons swam in a sea of balderdash and flap¬ 
doodle. However, the parsons were satisfied that those 
who survived would not backslide for some time, the 
widows believed their departed 'usbands were playing 
'arps, so all was well. The Lord giveth, the Lord taketh 
away, blessed be the name of the Lord ! 

The singing lessons at the Secondary School were 
a delight because, for an hour, we enjoyed the most 
rollicking fun. The visiting teacher was quite unable to 
keep order; he would have resigned after the first lesson 
if he had had any sense. Few of the boys could sing and 
hardly any wanted to. A strong disciplinarian would 
have made us warble tolerably well, but under ” Feet ” 
(so called because his boots were enormous), the most 
outrageous groans, squeaks and yells were the norm. 
Sometimes there was such rowdy caterwauling that the 
head master looked in to see what was the matter. As 
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soon as we caught sight of his stem face we looked 
unctaous, of course, opening our mouths wide, as if 
singing with great fervour. Hymns had to be practised 
regularly. Feet’s favourite commenced as follows: —: 

“ Awake, my soul, and with the sun. 

Thy daily stage of duty run; 


The class sang a ribald parody commencing: 

" Awake, old Feet, and run to school. 

You great big clumsy silly fool.” 

Many lads became expert at telling jokes, mostly bawdy, 
while pretending to, be singing. Sometimes a half-wit 
named Squeegee, with a face like a rat, started giggling 
(the French ” jou-rire ” conveys the idea much ^tter), 
until it became infectious. When Feet looked round, all 
pretended to cough, blow noses or tie boot-laces, 
exploding with uncontrollable mirth. On one memorable 
day I caught a duck in a field, carried it to school and 
concealed it in the piano, just before the music lesson 
L bird remained quiet until Feet struck a 
chord, when the booming frightened it so that it quacked 
with gusto, but poor old Feet was completely mystified. 
He looked round at the class, frowned, muttered savage 
threats and prowled about, listening to eveiy boy in turn. 
At last the duck s fantastic struggles sounded some notes, 
^eet opened the piano and out fluttered the captive. 
Dusty and dishevelled it ran squawking about the room. 
Ihe lesson ended in disorder. While Feet sat at the 
piano we danced behind him like wild Indians with the 
most disrespectful smirks and antics. He once went home 
wito a card pinned to the back of his jacket, inviting aU 
and sundry to kick him. 

On our way to school we often saw a tall, militarv- 
tooking man with white spats, who had the air of a twical 
Indian colonel, extremely dignified and dressed with 
mmacdate care. Discovering his extreme irascibility we 
plagued him unmercifully. One morning a score of us 
^ 5® street wearing white roses, monocles and 
splits, me ktter of white paper. As soon as we caught 
sight of Pepper Legs ” (which was the name we fed 
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given him), we strutted in front of him until he was 
speechless with rage. Fortunately for us, he was shaky 
on his pins and could not run fast, so had to amble along 
impotently. His red face went purple, his eyes bulged, he 
waved his stick furiously. When the school gates hove in 
sight, we threw away our spats and flowers, stuffing the 
monocles (which cost a penny in a bazaar), into our 
pockets. To our dismay, “ Pepper-Legs ” followed us 
into the school yard, so we hastened to mingle with the 
crowds of boys playing various games. Cheeky louts 
stood in front of the irate old gentleman, asking if they 
could do anything for him, while others pulled at his coat 
from behind. " Where are those dastarding devils who 
insulted me in the street? ” he shouted. “ It’s disgraceful 
that such behaviour should be tolerated. I'll prosecute 
the damn lot of 'em.” He still waved his stick while 
his colour grew until, when the bell rang, and a 
howling mob trooped into school, he rushed in too, 
pushing his way through the crowd until he reached 
the platform. There he tried to make a speech, but 
his voice was drowned by cheers and catcalls. The 
only master who happened to be near, barged through 
a group of boys in the doorway and clambered on to me 
platform. ” Pepper-Legs ” expostulated, vociferated, 
danced and gesticulated like a lunatic. I could hear no 
word, such was the din, it was like watching a dum^ 
^ow. At length Blinkers succeeded in getting the 
indignant old gentleman out of the hall and, when silence 
had been secured, preached on esprit de corps. . 

For some years my father owned a rowing boat, 
salvaged and repaired with his own hands, which was 
a source of great pleasure. We often went for a trip 
in it, on fine days going as far as Limeland or Three 
Anchor Bay. Frequently Tom, Cyril and I went fishing 
in the harbour, but usually without much luck. Probably 
we were too impatient, pulling in the line every two or 
three minutes to see if a fish had been caught. Crabs were 
fairly plentiful, and once I hooked a monster conger 
eel which fought in the boat and frightened Michael. 
In the summer of 1913, my father’s sister, Olive, 
a plump spinster of about forty, came to spend a couple 
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of weeks with us. On the first Saturday afternoon after 
her arrival, father suggested a row to Limeland. Cyril, 
Jean and I completed the party. We took the tram to 
the docks, then from the terminus walked towards the 
pier, past the fish-market with its pungent stink, and 
found our boat near a jetty among a crowd of other craft. 
The day was warm, but a moderate breeze blew from the 
south-west, making conditions rather pleasant. After 
casting off, father took one oar, I the other. The passage 
across the bay, a distance of about four miles, was 
uneventful; an anchorage was secured under the Lime- 
A u Cyril went ashore for cakes and sweets. 

As he was returning, under the heavy wooden structure, 
a waste-pipe released a flood of filth over him, so that he 
had to scrub himself before being allowed back on board; 
of course a fresh supply of cakes had to be secured. We 
made tea in the boat, using a small Primus stove, and all 
were enjoying the meal when my father remarked that we 
had better hurry, as thick, black clouds were banking up 
^d the wind was freshening. The return trip was a 
thoroughly unpleasant experience. The sea rose until a 
number of heavy waves nearly swamped the boat. Cyril 
^d Jean were bailing as hard as they could, while Aunt 
Olive simply lay on the floor and groaned. The wind and 
waves were on the starboard side and threatened to 
capsize us every minute. My hands were blistered, mv 
arms ached, the oar semed to be made of lead. Water 
was ankle-deep in the boat. I began to fear we should 
surely be drowned; it was impossible to swim in such 
a storm. The sky was black, torrential rain poured down. 
Lightning played across the heavens, the terrifying rolls 
ot thunder made Jean whimper and cry. “ O God have 
mercy on me,” moaned my aunt, between fits of 
vomiting, then groaned as if she were giving up the ghost 
After two hours hard rowing we were only half-way 
across the bay, with the storm increasing in violence. It 

Thp complete the return journey. 

The only thing to do was to run aground on the sancb 
As soon as the boat was turned and had the wind behind 
shipped, and rowing was much easier. 
Even so, all danger was not over until the bottom of the 
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battered coble grated on the sand. My aunt and Jean 
were earned ashore; all pulled the boat clear of the water 
and secured it firmly to an old ship’s anchor. What a 
sight we were that day, soaked to the skin, as bedraggled 
M drowned rats! Avoiding the main road we reached 
home at dusk, just as the rain was stopping. Next day 
I went down to row the boat to the pier. The oars, bung 
and anchor had been stolen. A few months later the 
craft itself vanished. 

After Spraint's disappearance I became veiy friendly 
wra Antonio Drogher, a handsome youtii with a some¬ 
what eiieminate manner, due possibly to his five sisters’ 
attempting to coddle him. He stole his father's cigars 
and cigarettes, sharing them with me. We had con- 
stocted a rude hut in the upper branches of a huge beech, 
where we spent many gorgeous hours. When we inhaled 
too much tobacco smoke we were so giddy that the 
descent had to be postponed for a while. Drogher senior 
was a sldnflint, although he owned considerable property 
m the district. After flie War he promised to initiate me 
into freemasonry, but refrained when I declined to fall 
in with the amorous designs of a horribly ugly daughter 
In those far-off pre-War days Antonio and I spent many 
merry evenings, roasting potatoes and smoking, in the 
abandoned closet at the end of our garden. There was a 
similar hut in every garden round about, but almost all 
were disused since indoor sanitation had been introduced. 
One of the houses was occupied by a florid, loudly- 
dressed, dyed-haired matron of middle age, who had for- 
merly kept a fried-fish shop. She employed an old man , so 
ragged that one wondered how his tattered garments hung 
together, to run errands, mainly to the pub. He lived in 
her old closet, not much bigger than a respectable dog 
kennel. Near the roof were ventilation holes that he had 
plugged with paper. One winter’s night Antonio and I 
carefully pulled the newspapers out and peeped down at 
the old reprobate, who was smoking foul tobacco (made 
from cigarette ends collected in the street); the air was 
a blue haze. Having discarded his rags, he was pi Vking 
lice off his filthy body, muttering to himself the while. 
Hard crusts and scra^ of meat, on a cracked plate in a 
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comer, had attracted several mice that scuttled away 
each time the old man moved. We tied the handle of the 
door wiA wire, so that it could not be opened from inside, 
then dropped pebbles, burning paper, dung and various 
kin^ of detritus on the defenceless vagabond who howled 
and swore as if demented. The more he cursed the more 
rubbish we threw on him. As a grand finale a shower of 
squibs and crackers, bursting with sparks and much 
smoke, drove the poor rascal frantic. A few days later 
we gave him a pipe (stolen from Drogher senior), and a 
few cigarettes, to atone for the annoyance he had been 
caused. 

During a holiday I went with Antonio to spend a few 
days with his grandmother, who lived in an adjoining 
village. The old dame had white hair, but keen, clear 
eyes. With a complexion like a rasset apple, she was 
amazingly nimble, in spite of her seventy years. Near 
the cottage was a field where girls often played. Antonio 
and I lay on the grass, watching the pretty wenches 
running and jumping like deer. Two of them, somewhat 
older than the others, came when Antonio called them, 
as he had spoken to them before. The younger girl, a 
ravishing creature of about fifteen, blushed deeply each 
time I looked at her. After a while she and I wandered 
away, ostensibly to seek a nest. Years later, when 
reading Proust, I was reminded of Mary, the village girl, 
who in some respect resembled Albertine. The touch of 
Mary's hand thrilled me so much that I stammered 
incoherently. After the War, when next I saw her, she 
was rough 3^nd coarse of speech, carrying heavy burdens 
in all weathers. 

On Sunday morning Antonio’s grandmother went to 
chapel and asked us to look after the stew-pot. In her 
absence we dropped in the root of a plant reputed to 
posses aphrodisiac properties, mixing it up with the stew. 
During the meal Antonio said to his grandmother: 

" Granny, this is the nicest stew I’ve ever tasted.” She 
beamed and replied, " I’m glad you like it dear, there’s 
plenty more.” He looked at me and burst into laughter 
which became uncontrollable. Each time he tried to eat 
he choked; I had to slap him on the back. Needless to 
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say the ancient dame betrayed no amorous propensities 
after partakmg of the meal. 

On my return home I discovered that my father had 
secured pother donkey. The one we already possessed, 
a jenny, had been with us for a year. Mother had bought 
It tor a tew shillings from some gypsies who were ill- 
freating it; it had been kept as a pet. The family finances 
having improved slightly, my father rented a large shed 
^ a piece of waste ground behind the house, into which 
the donkeys were driven at night. The new arrival, a 
gigantic jackass, had belonged to an old wood-cutter, 
whose estate had been sold by auction when he was 
removed to the lunatic asylum. Father bought the bie 
black 3-ss at Ae sale, so that the jenny should not be 
lonely. The jackass^ appieared to spend most of his time 
in sexual pursuits, either chasing the jenny or mounting 
her. Usually when I peeped at him il faisait les cinq 
pattes as the French say. Probably he could not serve 
her unaided and that made him mad. 

James had secured a job in London when his 
apprenticeship was over. After a year in his new post 
he announced that he was coming home for a few days. 
As soon as he came, Cyril and I took him up to the shed 
to show him the donkeys, pushed him in quickly, shut 
and locked the door behind him, then peeped through the 
boards at one side to see the fun. In the middle of the 
shed was a cart which undoubtedly saved him from a 
severe mauling. The big angry jackass—as tall as 
a mule—rushed at the intruder, chasing him round the 
cart. James showed a surprising turn of speed for 
a sedentaiy worker, keeping half a cart in front of the 
rtioke, which suddenly reversed and lashed out with its 
hind legs. The fugitive stopped just in time, while the 
cunning animal went slowly to and fro, before setting 
off on an orthodox gallop again. From outside we glee¬ 
fully encouraged James to keep it up and claim the 
marathon record. He was nearly exhausted when he spied 
a ledge about six feet high, on to which he wearily 
clarnbered like a tired mariner climbing on to a rock, after 
having been buffeted by angry seas. I opened the door, 
when he threatened to murder me, then ran for mv life. 
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Fortunately the big fellow never bore malice. 

My father developed a mania for collecting useless 
articles at sale-rooms. In the shed, when the War broke 
out, was a motor-car that would never go, a motor-cycle 
that went when it felt in the mood (which wasn’t often), 
a number of stuffed birds, an alligator, antique clocks, a 
suit of armour, several pairs of antlers, a gigantic sword¬ 
fish, a totem-post ten feet high, a home-made flying 
machine (that never flew, of course), a ras-engine and a 
whole lot of cumbersome machinery. The motor-cycle 
was the pride of the village. It needed a lot of pushing 
downhill before racing away furiously with bangs, ratties, 
squeaks and sundry noises impossible to classify. It 
usually stopped half-way up the first hill, roaring like 
tabloid thunder. After a chequered career its engine 
burst. 

We often spent hours round the fire discussing whether 
the flying-machine had actually flown or not. It looked 
a weird thing, made up of countless struts, wires, pipes 
and what may have been wings. Imagine a contraption 
that resembled a cross between a bicycle, a mangle, a 
sewing-machine, a bird-cage and a lobster pot. It was 
one-man power, as levers under the feet made the wings 
flap. Each so-called flight was merely a crash from a 
hill-top, but occasionally a gust of wind carried the 
monster ten or twelve yards before dashing it down in 
disgust. How we dreamt of sailing serenely through 
space ! In theory there was really no limit to the achieve- 
inents of Pegasus (that was its name) for when the 
pilot’s feet tired he could manipulate the levers with his 
hands, after sundry acrobatics. Looking back at some of 
our attempts I am not sure that our names oughtn’t to be 
honoured among students of aviation. 

If my father had been a competent business man he 
would certainly have made a fortune. Not long before 
tile War he thought out a mechanical device of great value 
to engineers and all who use tools. Without taking out 
a patent’ he advertised the gadget in papers like " The 
Mechanical World, received a number of orders which 
were laboriously executed by hand with a small forge, 
lathe and dnlling-machine. After hours intense toil he 
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p^uced one which he sold for five shillings! To his 
day received a legal warning to desist 
ShS^hJd appliance, which a purchaser. 

ThP ^ ^ c’ turning out m thousands daily. 

mo^? antioLtT- tfie 

dSL An kingdom. The decrepit engines 

fifteen miles an hour when going at full 
speed. As Acre were about ten stopping places durine the 

orstSXnV°r'^' ^ 

Thf nn k' ^ exceeded ten miles an hour 

A Tvf^y ^ave been built bT an 

world been intended for some other part o? the 

TarJl ' Tn the rainiest spots on 

earth. In winter the tram was deserted, save for a few 

Asmal-looking workmen who travelled to town each dav^ 
but in fine summer weather the carriages were packS' 
mainly with miners and their wives from the valfevs I 

venicies start, tor in those days I rarelv had ^nmicyVi 
money to travel on it. In my newspaper-selling days^I 
had ev^ earned a few coppers by turning somersaults 
and cartwheels on the grass «the train paslf ^ 

prSchfd^'ta^^thp Dihedron. 

preacned to the crowd boarding the train, telling 

them they were heathens desecrating the Sabbath 

and would surely go to hell. lto,^5.%oung 

^.elTeted” *■' P^ed® U^S 

pocketed. In some strange way Billie lost his rdigion 

just before the War and became a lady-killer He 

was not more than five feet tall, with a grotesque 

figure, and a face that would have made his fortune 

as a comedian. During his working day he pushed 

a barrow m the patent-fuel works, but, in his feisureT 

dressed hke a Johnny with top-hat, frock-coat and 

spats. He always wore a flower in his button-hole 

and sported handkerchiefs of gaudy hue. The diminutive 

Beau Bruinmel stroUed along the promenade every 

evening tiying to “ click," raising his hat to passing 

females If they looked at him he blew them kisses, to 

me embarrassment of me ladies and me amusement of 

me crowd. Billie served in a “ Bantam ' regiment during 
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the War, and won the D.C.M. for an act which deserved 
the V.C., capturing a score of Germans single-handed. 
Of course he was too grotesque for the V.C.—^too stumpy 
and ludicrous. His exploit cost him an arm, but a 
breweiy installed him in “ The White Elephant ” public 
house, to which folk flocked, anxious to see a real live 
hero. 

In the summer of 1913 I went, with twenty other boys, 
to camp at Sandy Bay, about eight miles overland from 
Seatown. That camp was one of the happiest I ever 
attended. It was made up of village youths irrespective 
of denomination. The curate who took charge was a fine 
fellow in every way. We bathed and ran about the sands 
until we were dark brown. Our apjjetites were colossal; 
we all put on weight rapidly. A few lads were extremely 
lazy, grumbling when asked to do any small job. At 
camp one soon discovers what a fellow is, whether he is 
lazy or industrious, and after such a holiday one knows 
those who would be bearable as companions in misfortune 
and those who would not. Most of the campers had only 
two weeks’ holiday, so that the last month saw but four 
of the original twenty. All took turns at cooking, a job 
I rather liked. The smell of a wood fire always brings 
back memories of those halcyon days before Europe went 
mad. My most ambitious effort as a cook was a custard. 
It looked successful, so I placed it in a shallow stream to 
cool. When I went for it, a couple of hours later, a 
donkey was sucking up the last dregs. On the same day 
I prepared rice for dinner, not knowing Ae peculiar 
behaviour of the stuff when boiled. The pot was full of 
rice and water, so that, as soon as the rice started to swell, 
it ran over and put the fire out. Fortunately the other 
fellows were bathing, so I was able to bury the mistake. 

A few days before we struck camp a fatality happened 
which saddened me for many days. James Scott, the son 
of a cranky teacher, was a great friend of mine. We were 
swimming together at sunset, when he was caught in a 
strong current formed by a river flowing into the east end 
of the bay. I tried to help him, but the current was much 
too strong; soon both of us were in difficulties. Seeing 
our predicament, the curate, who was a strong swimmer. 
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c^e to ^st one he 

can^ to. btanding exhausted on the beach, I saw Tames^ 

head growing smaller and smaller until it was no bi^rar 

^uundSeS ? disappeared. xU^umteS 
wf fk® ®°d to the other, but no 

Stpr could he find. It was washed up a weS 

possessions ^ friend’s 

hardest part was when I had to rive 

the niquest, and visit the bereaved mother to 

a-at rrSae 

oyer a year, millions of such boys would be blasted to 
Pieces, disembowled, torn by shells, poisoned by gas and 
buned by mines, while the old fogies looked on^ nresent 

eveiy year my parents attended what was 

YeTw?fl service, in order to begin to^New 

Year with prayers and worehip. On one such McaXn 
Tom and I remained at home^ We hS been o?ba? 
terms for some time. His bullying propensities had 

i t!'' stopped growtog wESeS 

I was still gaming in height and weight. Eventuallv I 
realised I was becoming stronger than my tormentor 
For a long time I had been lifting weighte to th?back 
Xfm strength. On that fiteful night I met 

h would give way. All the fear 

and hatred I had repressed for so long came to the surfaci 
with such force that a wild struggle ensued. Tom was a 

bto sato maintain his ascendancy, 
to wl^hnw " ^ preliminary spar, that he could not ho^ 
to win, however, he fought on with a tenacity I admired 
m after years, even if I did not appreciate it at the time. 
There were no rules, it was fighting and wrestling all 
mixed up, just a dreadful maul. Knuckles were skinLd^ 
both of us were panting like wild beasts. The fight 
must have lasted for half an hour without any intenfri 
we simply kept going by pure hatred and passionate 
amrnal desire to beat down each other. My nose bled 

fittle damaged, whereas Tom was an ugly sight. Before 
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the end he had no defence; I battered him until almost 
too tired to move. Each time I hit him, flush in the face, 
he grunted as his head went back with a jerk. Of pity I 
had none, my one aim was to batter him into helplessness, 
in order to be free for ever from the pin-pricks of his 
bullying. Midnight had just struck when I caught him a 
hard blow in the throat. He went down with a gurgle, 
struck his head on the floor and failed to rise. I was 
startled and afraid, especially as the wallers on the stairs 
shouted; “ You’ve killed him, you’ve killed him.” 
Quickly bringing a basin and water, I bathed the bloody 
face until I had the satisfaction of seeing the battered eyes 
open. In a few minutes, able to rise, he growled: '* All 
nght, you’ve beaten me this time, but I’ll have my own 
back before long.” When our parents returned, great 
was the excitement. Mother wept while father stormed. 
He would have thrown himself on us had she not 
restrained him, pointing out that enough blood had been 
spilt. The broken mirror was held to presage seven 
years’ bad luck, but we never had much good, to my 
knowledge, so it couldn’t have made a deal of difference. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

jy^ANY residente of Seatown still speak with bated 
breath pf the Reverend Archibald Knackerbag, 
one ot the most consummate hypocrites who ever used the 
pulpit as a stepping-stone to a wealthy marriage. Not 
rnore than thirty yearn of age. tall, handsome and 
vivacious, he exploited his gift of the gab to lever himself 
out ot the plebian rut in which he had been bom. How 
that ^en preached! God of our fathers known of old 
how he could spout! It was all twaddle, of course, but 
impresive twaddle. When he was billed to hold forth, 
extra seats had to be put in the aisle; late-comers were 
unable to enter the building. Long before Archibald 
appeared in the pulpit, the chapel was packed, people 
even standing on boxes outside and peeping in at 
the windows. Others sat on the floor near the pulpit It 
was like the multitude round Christ in the desert. The 
soon as he bobbed up in the pulpit; 
M his theatrical gestures and intonations had no doubt 
been well rehearsed, probably in front of the mirror, 
r^or morons, thrilled to the giblets, gazed in wonder and 
adrniration at the great orator who developed pious 
platitudes with such fervour that sweat stood on his brow; 

broke. He wore his hair very long, like an artist, 
^en he tossed his head dramatically, the rebellious locks 
fell over his face until he brushed them back imperiously, 
or shook them into place with a truly regal gesture. 

I gazed spellbound at such an eloquent speaker, so 
different from the illiterates who usually blathered; he 
dazzled his congregation with a theatrical intonation, and 
a bewildering flow of words. Gradually I came to the 
conclusion that the man was a charlatan. Having taught 
myself shorthand at that time, I wrote down one of his 
orations, and found it was borrowed, without alteration, 
from Spurgeon, as I discovered by searching tiie collected 
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sermons of that great preacher, which my father had 
picked up at a second-hand sale. I opened them one wet 
day, when no other reading matter was available. 

Archibald possessed a spirited horse, and looked very 
smart in riding kit, sitting bolt upright. His handsome 
face fascinated females so much mat they would wait at 
the gate for an hour, merely to see the holy cavalier go 
by. At first he rode alone, but one day I saw him with 
Miss Whitlow, a rich spinster who sang in the choir. She 
was so ugly that even children made fun of her monstrous 
mug: her angular body looked extremely grotesque as 
she ambled along flat-footedly. The perambulating freak, 
who was at least fifty, had no doubt given up hopes of 
ever catching a husband, when Archibald, attracted by 
her money, became her suitor. In due course they were 
married and settled down to what I hope was connubial 
bliss. The fellow's cheek deserved a reward. 

I was always very fond of fishing, frequently spending 
whole days in a boat or on a jetty, hoping for a bite. It 
was usual to dig up big, fat sand-worms for bait; some¬ 
times Jean was allowed to come, on condition that she 
carried the bait and food. For a couple of months I went 
almost daily to the pier, but always returned empty- 
handed. The other members of the family started to tease 
me, until one Saturday I swore to absent myself until I 
caught a fish of some kind. When evening came Jean 
cried and wanted to go home, but I refused, telling her 
she could go if she liked. Of course she didn’t know tihe 
way through the docks and town, so had to stay. Lights 
twinkled over the bay, the moon rose; still we sat on. The 
deep heaving waters fascinated me, so that the time did 
not seem long. We were under the pier; overhead 
resounded the steps of lovers, until they died away and 
we were left alone. Imagine my joy when, in tiie middle 
of the night, I hooked a fish of respectable size; it must 
have weighed six pounds. Putting string through the 
gills, I slung it over my shoulder, as proud as a king. 
Cold, hungry and barefooted, we commenced the long 
tramp home, four miles at least. On arriving at the house, 
we discovered that it was two o’clock in the morning. 
Our parents, having informed tiie police that we were 
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missing, were scouring the beach. They returned at day¬ 
break, mother sobbing with joy at finding us safe and 
sound. 

> didn t you come home earlier, didn’t you know 
we d be worried to death ? "she cried. 

Well, I wasn’t going to come home without a catch, ’ ’ 
1 answered calmly, displaying my treasure. Unfor- 
^ ^ it was a dog-fish and had to be thrown away. 

My famer had a queer sense of humour which 
occasionally got him into hot water. When he became 
secretary of the local Brotherhood, which prospered for 
a time as a result of his energy and enthusiasm, he started 
a magazine and canvassed for advertisements. As the 
cost was negligible, some of the local Pecksniffs consented 
to take a couple of square inches in the new monthly. 
Untortunately the announcements were all in doggerel, 
so that most of the pious hypocrites were shocked. One 
dealer, named Slug, had a notice as follows: — 

My name is Slug, my goods are cheap. 

So that advantage you will reap; 

Should you fail to come my way 
Twill be you, not I, who’ll weep. 

I stock everything a tradesman can. 

And hope you’ll realise. 

That I’ m an honest steady man 
Who’ll never tell you lies.” 

The other efforts were equally puerile; as the devout 
hucksters were extremely indignant, those advertisements 
had to cease. 

My father’s peculiar humour was given further scope 
at Christmas time. He said it was a waste of good money 
to buy Christmas cards (and sometimes there was precious 
little in the house), so he hit on the idea of sending out 
luggage-labels one year, plain post cards another, and 
crude sketches on sheets of exercise-book paper at other 
times. On Ae cards or labels he wrote, ” We are too poor 
to buy Christmas or New Year cards, so hope you will 
accept this with our sincere greetings.” 

Slug was a veiy efficient shop-keeper who amassed a 
respectable fortune, so that his six ugly daughters were 
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much sought after by astute young men with an eye to 
business. Tall, cadaverous and bug-whiskered, his egg- 
shaped bald dome gleamed under the gas-lamp that was 
nearly always burning in his dark shop. After weighing 
certain goods he wrap^d them with much skill in a way 
I greatly admired. He had less Christianity than a 
Chinese brigand, but died in an odour of sanctity. Mrs. 
Slug was an amiable woman, but feared her husband so 
much that she hardly ever appeared in the shop. 
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CHAPTER XV 


J PASSED the London Matriculation in June or July 
1913, and at the end of the summer vacation went 
to Brynmawr School as a pupil-teacher at a salary of five 
shillings per week. At first I was somewhat nervous, for 
discipline was bad. Many of the boys in standard seven 
were big, dirty, unpleasant boors, who ought to have 
been breaking stones at the roadside. Arrayed in a new 
suit, I was most circumspect in my behaviour. The first 
few days were uneveiitful enough. I went from class to 
class as a kind of relieving teacher, and did not arrive 
among the big louts until I had been ten days in the place. 
There was a good deal of noise when I entered, feeling 
like Daniel in the lions' den. Most of the hobbledehoys 
were grinning at each other, wondering how much non¬ 
sense could be tolerated. By firmness and tact I was able 
to get order, determined to rule or resign. As I 
was wrhing on the board, there was a grating noise at the 
back of the class. Turning round I saw a big, beefy, 
pimply boy, named Sewer, playing with a toy on his 
desk. When told to put it away and get on with his work 
he merely grinned. It was evident that drastic measures 
were necessary. Sending boys to the head would have 
been an admission of defeat. Usually Growler allowed 
culprits to stand near his desk for half a day, then 
dismissed them without any punishment. After a 
moment’s cogitation I rapped out: " Sewer, come to me 
at once.” The fat-headed nincompoop grinned to his 
pals, pocketed the old toy and ambled out like a 
costive elephant. 

” How much work have you done ? ” My voice was 
charged with anger. 

” None, sir,” chirped he with a broad grin. 

;; Why not?” 

” Because I was playing with my toy, sir.” 
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That was the last straw. Expecting to be cuffed, the 
hoodlum was ready to step back or counter. Never did 
he have a greater surprise, however, for feinting with my 
right, I swiped his left cheek so vigorously that the pitiful 
poltroon fell with a thud. For a few minutes he lay on 
the floor moaning and sobbing, then, staggering to his 
feet, blubbered: 

“ You wait till I bring my father, he'll settle you.” 
With calmness I replied: 

‘‘ Rotters who cry so easily should not behave so 
badly.” 

” O go to hell,” shouted the mortified bully, running 
towards the door. He was not quick enough, however, 
to avoid a kick on the backside which sent him flying full- 
length in the hall, where he moaned lustily, so that the 
head would take notice. In a few minutes I was called 
out by old Gorgan who demanded an explanation, which 
was immediately supplied without any tergiversations, 
although the pompous fogy was amazed at my insistence 
that Sewer should apologize before returning to his place. 
Next day an apology was duly tendered in front of the 
class. 

A few days later I was teaching in another room when 
an inspector blew in, intent on finding fault. After watch¬ 
ing for a few minutes he interrupted with, ” Why don't 
you put the board over here? ” and proceeded to indulge 
in hair-splitting criticisms. I walked out in the middle of 
the tirade, closed the door, and crossed the hall to inspect 
a collection of beetles, awaiting the storm that I knew 
would burst. The inspector rushed out of the class-room, 
barged across the intervening space, stood in front of the 
unruly assistant, and shouted hoarsely: 

” What d'you mean by walking out of the class when 
I'm talking to you? ” 

His red face was uglier than usual with concentrated 
rage. His shaggy eye-brows gave him a ferocious appear¬ 
ance, his uneven, dirty teeth showed like tusks when he 
jabbered. He appeared to be on the verge of an 
apopletic fit. A big bee buzzed in his face and settled 
on his bald head. In attempting to crush it he gave his 
pate a resounding slap. I felt such repugnance for the 
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pot-bellied buffoon that I was strong^ly tempted to leave 
the building and never return. Teaching in an elementary 
school did not attract me much, disillusionment was 
already setting in. I hated the big classes (most of them 
contained sixty boys), and would have welcomed Ae 
sack. Most of my colleagues were pitiful individuals wiA 
addled brains, but a training college certificate plus a 
clean collar gave them exaggerated ideas of their own 
importance. Looking the panjandrum straight in the 
eyes, I replied in an angry tone: 

“ Do you imagine I'm going to be corrected in front of 
b(ws ? What respect will they have for me if they think 
I don’t know my job ? I admit I've a lot to learn, and am 
always ready to listen, but not in front of my class. 

" It’s for your own good,” he blustered, “ I’ve never 
been so insulted by a P.T. (pupil-teacher) before.” 

“I sincerely hope you won’t be so insulted again, but 
the remedy is entirely in your own hands.” 

Leaving the still fuming and flabbergasted old 
grotesque, I walked back to my class, and proceeded with 
Ae lesson as if nothing had happened. Although I stayed 
in tiiat school a year as a P.T., I was never again 
criticized in front of pupils; nevertheless a few weeks later 
the same,inspector walked in to speak to some boys, with¬ 
out a word of apology for the intrusion. Annoyed beyond 
meaurse I blurted out: ” Mr. Phlebitis, I’m teaching 
these boys; if you wish to speak to them, common or 
garden courtesy demands that you should, purely as a 
matter of form, ask the teacher’s permission. He 
stormed, raved and threatened to take drastic action 
but, when he saw that his attempt at intimidation was 
fruitless, rushed out of the room, slamming the door. 
Nothing further was heard about the matter, although it 
was significant that the old blustering buffer treated me, 
after those incidents, with marked respect, while sli ghtin g 
the other teachers in a most arrogant manner. Most of 
them, married with several children, dreaded losing their 
jobs. 

Every day one member of the staff was supposed to be 
on duty in the yard, supervising games and stopp ing 
fights. Some of the masters, lacking all courage, hid 
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in their class rooms until the fifteen minutes play was 
over, although any man worth his salt was careful to 
supeiyise games properly and prevent the worst forms of 
bullying. It was extremely rare for a teacher to go near 
fte boys lavatories, but I patrolled them at frequent 
intervals, after surprising a couple of toughs holding a 
youth against the wall, while others urinated in his face. 

Some boys were a nuisance in class, always asking to 
“ leave the room,” presumably for the purpose of visi ting 
the lavatory. When one was allowed to go, nearly all 
the class wished to follow his example, so that under a 
weak teacher the lesson was being continually interrupted. 
For a month I had been allowing two or three boys to 
go out each lesson, but it was soon obvious that the pained 
look on certain faces meant nothing at all, except that 
they were bored, and knew how to get away to the w.c. 
by pretending to have the gripes. A vacant-looking lout 
named Wedge was an expert at inventing excuses. He 
could feign headaches, belly-aches, giddiness, faintness 
and many other troubles. When his excuses became 
rather too frequent, I watched him from the window. 
Leaving the yard, he sauntered across the street into 
Mother Hughes’ shop, near the school gate. After his 
return he munched sweets surreptitiously, but was too 
cunning to be caught, for each time I rapped out 

Wedge, what are you chewing? ” the goggle-eyed 
jobbernowl swallowed the delicacy with a gulp that nearly 
choked him, and answered ” Nothing sir,” with tears in 
his eyes. A careless observer might have thought the 
tears were due to indignation at being wrongly accused. 
Actually they were due to the hasty and difficult swallow-^ 
ing of a large piece of calibonker/^ a hard yellow sweet- 
meat sold at four ounces a penny. Next day in the middle 
of a lesson. Wedge asked if he could leave the room; I 
refused, convinced there was no real need. The request 
was repeated several times, until I lost patience and 
retorted 0 shut up, do you think I'm going to let you 
visit the sweet-shop during school hours ? " Poor Wed^e 
wept and squirmed; boys near him began to held th«r 
noses. Suddenly the afflicted one dashed for the door 
but, before he reached it, nature got the upper hand! 
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The class had to be dismissed. In the petty enquiiy which 
foUowed I was censured, but retorted Aat Wedge hid 
himself to blame for crying ” Wolf " without cause. 

Each teacher was required to take scripture everv 
morning, in his Own class,, for half an hour It is true 
® ^ conscience clause under which exemption 

ckimed, but church influence Was so 

SmA have had an unpleasant 

tune. I hated the scnpture lesson mainly because, having 
nothing but amused contempt for the myths and legencfi 
that were taught as truth, I detested being a party to fraud 
and deceit. I despised myself for not having the courage 
to tell the boys what I really believed. The pupils read 
a verse each; sometimes the imbecilities recorded made 
the more intelligent members of the class smile. Of course 
no one dared to say he disbelieved anything in the Bible: 
the consequence of such a statement would have been 
equivalent to those recorded in Bateman’s cartoon “ The 
Guardsman who dropped his rifle." Whenever a boy 
asked if the Biblical narrative were really true, I replied : 

I am not competent to discuss questions of Biblical 
exegesis , which silenced the questioner, who neither 
knew what the answer meant nor was he bold enough to 
enquire. Just before leaving the school, a year later, I 
gave that class a general knowledge paper containing 
words to be defined, of which one was exegesis. Not one 
lx)y had the remotest idea of its meaning; some thought 
it was connected with Jesus. I never wasted any time 
preparing the scripture lesson (nor any other for that 
matter), and often had to counter awkward questions with 
diplomatic non-committal answers. Biblical commen¬ 
taries formed one of the biggest sections in the school 
hbrary. It was depressing to reflect on the appalling 
waste of brains in producing pious bunkum and holy 
humbug. One strange fanatic spent forty years of his 
hfe writing a monstrous tome seeking to prove, among 
other things, that the miracles had actually happened! 

I had t^en teaching three months in Biynmawr school 
when an imposing team of inspectors descended upon it. 
Most of the teachers were terrified and burned the mid¬ 
night oil, preparing special lessons. One of them 
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was a small, timid-looking fellow of fifty or so, named 
Sparrow. His moustache, which badly needed t rimmin g, 
was of the kind known as walrus or soup-strainer. He 
wore the most grotesque garments, at which the children 
roared with laughter behind his back. Enormous yellow 
brogue shoes, with wide pieces of leather slashed into 
strips to decorate the tops, golf-hose that wrinkled on his 
skinny shanks, knickerbockers that sagged at the knees 
and posterior, a Norfolk jacket that hung loosely like a 
sack, a high stiff collar five sizes too big; on top of all 
that a head shaped like a sausage with a dent in the 
middle, so that his face was concave; no stranger figure 
has ever added the letters H.M.I. after his name. 

Sparrow came in to listen to my scripture lesson, which 
happened to be about the plagues in Egypt. The class 
read how the Lord hardened Pharoah’s heart, so that He 
would not let the Israelites go; rivers were turned into 
blood, so that the fish died and the waters stank. Frogs 
came over the land, were gathered in heaps and stank 
also. Then the dust was turned into lice, and swarms of 
flies came; the flocks and herds were afflicted with a very 
grievous murrain. Boils broke out on man and beast; 
thunder, hail and fire destroyed cattle and vegetation. 
Locusts and darkness made things even more unpleasant; 
uien there was the death of the first-born, and the drown- 
mg of the Egyptians. At the head of the reading I asked 
Cook, a quiet, thoughtful boy, in the far corner, what he 
mought of It. His reply was astonishing: “ I think that 
God was not p aying the game. He hardened Pharaoh's 
heart so that he would not let the Jews go, and then 
punished him with plagues for not letting them go. And 
why should the poor innocent beasts be punished with 
hce and murrain ? Why should the first-born, who had 
done no ham, perish ? And what about the fish, what 
wrong had they done that they should die and stink ? I 
could never love a cruel God like that." Sparrow tiien 
addressed the class, mouthing the usual ridiculous and 
vague humbug about not taking the Bible literally. Cook 
was severely reprimanded later in the day for irreverence 
in scoffing at the word of God! 

The singing lessons were farces of the most fantastic 
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Wnd. I knew nothing about teaching singing and hated 
me job. All I could do was to pick out the tune 
labonouslj^ on the antiquated piano, and command the 
pupils to smg. There were about ten fair singers in the 
class of sixty. Most of the others were ordered to shut up, 
tneir infernal wailing was nerve-racking. Any boy sus¬ 
pected of playing the fool was told to sing by himself: 
some of the results would have made a frog laugh. 
Usually I stood at the back of the class, as it was fatal to 
lose sight of the young devils for more than a few seconds. 

1 he most musical boy was sent out to indicate notes on the 
Others sang. From time to time I 
I o£n w P^otoodmg to be very angiy, although 

I often had to blow my nose violently to hide a burst of 
laughter. When the head master complained of bad 
eveiy class had to practise hymns. One 
of them was repeated so often that, whenever I heard it 
in after yearn, I saw again vividly the stuffy class-room 
i'^erd of bored and pained-loking brats, most of 
whom were dirty, ragged and verminous. (Many were 
the complaints received that children had returned home 
lousy as a result of sitting near a breeder of insects), 
me hj^mn referred to above commenced as follows:— 
Amazing grace, how sweet the sound, 

That saved a wretch like me ! ” 

The last verse, about welcoming death, was particularly 
ludicrous in the mouths of young children. 

One of the teachers appeared to be afflicted with sleep¬ 
ing sickness. In every lesson he gave his pupils an 
exercise to do, or simply told them to go on with their 
work, and promptly went to sleep. When he invigilated 
at a public examination the candidates complained that 
mey could not work on account of his snoring! He 
taught the trombone in his spare time and did good busi¬ 
ness, as It was known that his private pupils were never 
punished In school. However, the system was more to 
blame than the man. He was paid £100 per annum and 
had seven children I 

Athletics were taken \'ery seriously at the Brynmawr 
school, as every year all the ]oc.al elementary schools com¬ 
peted for a shield, possession of which caused more 
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rejoicing than any scholastic success. During the training 
period, which lasted for a month (usually just before the 
summer holidays), I remained at the sports’ ground, while 
batches of boys were sent to me for training purposes, 
owing to my having earned some local reputation as an 
athlete. Those days were wholly delightful, away from 
the horrible class-rooms ivith their damnable associations, 
the chanting of dreary lessons being learnt off by heart, 
the roaring of irate masters, and blubbing of terrified 
children. On a few occasions boys were sent from the 
school unescorted, but each time they got into trouble. 
A paraffin-oil cart used to stand near the school while 
Blister, the owner, sat in a pub at the corner. As a batch 
of boys was passing the cart, Bronx (who became a noted 
athlete) turned on the tap, so that when Blister returned, 
an hour later, his thirty-six gallon tank was empty. 
Naturally there was an enquiry, but the culprit was never 
discovered. On another ocassion a boy stole a jar of 
lemonade from a cart, while the driver was on his rounds. 
A man in a nearby house saw the theft committed, but 
failed to identify the culprit, who got off scot-free. An 
amusing escapade was that of a group of boys who broke 
into a hot-house to steal grapes. The old proprietress 
crept up to the door and locked it, shouting, “ Now I’m 
going to fetch the police.” As soon as she was out of sight 
the imprisoned thieves smashed a big pane of glass and 
got clear away. The aged dame, complete with bonnet 
and shawl, came to school to identify the burglars, but 
all those she picked out proved an alibi. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

^^UCH commotion was caused in the town when it’ 
was announced that Venus, the most perfectly- 
formed female m the world, was going to appear for a 
w^k at the local Variety Theatre, known as the Empire. 
The hoardings were plastered with pictures of the woman 
posing m the nude, save for an extremely flimsy cache- 
sexe. The local guardians of public morals got busy 
awanging protest meetings. My father organised a special 
■\ugilance committee, of which he was secretary, to prevent 
the woman appearing. At open-air gatherings many 
fakers fulminated against the world, the flesh and the 
devil. Venus would arouse Lust (with a capital L) in the 
breaste of all young men; no decent girl or woman would 
re safe. One vinegary, hatchet-faced spinster declared 
mat for some days she had been followed by youths with 
Lust in their eyes. As a result of the purists’ ballyragging 
the actress appeared with gleaming little shields of gold 
on her proininent breasts, and the lower part of her belly 
draped in tinsel, which jingled every time she moved 
Needless to say I had to see Venus. That meant a long 
wait, for I was still wretchedly poor and could only afford 
to go in the gods (4d. front, 2d. back). The queue had to 
line up in Cambridge Street, one of the busiest thorough¬ 
fares, while wild-eyed fanatics of both sexes walked up 
and down with sandwich boards, inscribed " Beware of 
the Lusts of the flesh,”—" God is not mocked,”—" He 
goeth after her straightway, as an ox goeth to the 
daughter, or as a fool to the correction of &e stocks.” 
One bearded loon, with a voice like a gigantic fog-horn, 
paced the street waving his arms and shouting: ” Woe 
imto you fornicators, and all you that lust for the flesh, 
the day of judgment is at hand. ” I put on an old pair of 
coloured spectacles, found in a drawer at home, com¬ 
pleting my disguise by turning down the brim of my soft 
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hat and turning up the collar of my coat, so that my face 
was practically invisible. Even then I feared that some 
zealot should recognize me and drag me from the queue. 
The first performance began at 6.30 p.m. and ended at 
8.15. The second went in at 8.30 and was supposed to 
come out at 10.16. I much preferred the second show, as 
then the performers often gagged and prolonged their 
acts, which of course they could not do during the early 
part of the evening. As the outgoing crowd tumbled down 
the exit st^s, the ingoing mob went up through a door 
marked “ Gallery.'* The stairs were winding, the walls 
whitewashed, the air heavy with the stink of stale beer 
and baccy. Most of the queue consisted of navvies and 
dock-labourers, with bottles of beer protruding from their 
pockets. There were a number of old hags, ex-prostitutes 
for the most part, in hideous rags, whose toothless, 
wrinkled, colourless faces were like death’s-heads, but 
they cackled and joked with great hilarity. One of them 
called out to a big burly navvy, “ 'Ow’d yer like ter 
sleep with Venus, Joe? ” and the giant replied, after 
spitting on the floor, “ There'd be no sleep for 'er, I bet 
yer. She’d cry for mercy afore mornin’. Two young 
women were exchanging jokes, one of which caused 
a rough, who was drinking out of a bottle, to burst into 
laughter and spray his neighbours with beer. The gallery- 
seats were narrow and hard, without backs. The stage 
was far below, but one saw and heard fairly well in 
spite of the clouds of tobacco smoke. Two old women 
sat next to me, joking and digging each other in the ribs 
like children. At last the stage curtain went up. A third- 
rate comedian came on with a few stale jokes and songs. 
The next turn was a girl in “ thrilling steps.” She was 
a beautiful, dark Spanish type, and changed’her costume 
for each dance. For an encore she came prancing on in 
a short white silk frock, kicking over her head frequently. 
Her legs were slender and shapely, the cascade of lace 
in the upper regions excited the gods beyond measure. 
Venus did not come on until nearly ten o’clock, standing 
on a pedestal holding up an electric globe. The scene was 
laid in a park, all round was gleaming white, as if snow 
had fallen. The audience saw a perfect example of 
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The head was 
loveliness. The slim neck 
g^ually swelled out to what a rowdy termed " bubs 

wt« waist was slim and smooth. 

The buttocks were large and yet perfectly proportioned* 

beautfilfJ^SS thighs down to the 

oeautifully moulded calves and slim ankles. The statue 

rotated slowly, so that the bewitching body was clearly 
seen from all angles. Other poses followedHoud S 
sustaiiied applause greeted the end of her act. I went 
^me Iwpnotized, the ecstatic vision still haunted me in 

tocintalThf^'v' ''""=“"8 O'' pill”'* ““ 

^ Venus in my arms. 

Whenever I saw a pretty girl I did mv best to attrart 
following one for m^les, hoping for 
some romantic adventure. I was, with regard to the 
opposite sex, foolish, unpractical, visionary,—a real Don 

frt k‘ ^ consent to speak turned 

he sophisticated hussies, whereas I was continually 
seeking the angel of my dreams, fair, blue-eved Sim 
with a vo4 like divine'Zsfc^tofinMy 
seduchve. My parents had such strong views abS 
picking up girls that I never dared be seen with a 
village wench. Sometimes one read in the papers of men 

twf. "^°*"^ting females fn I pu^lS 

thoroughfare. Such sentences made me so cautious that 

lithmit H a whole evening planning to speak to a girl 
Without daring to do so. I cannot tell how far I differed 

youths, but this I can affirm without fear of 

nne ^ tortured by sex and 

unsatisfied desire. It was like a fever. 

_ On the way to school I passed a big house standing back 
f* garden The owner, a middle-aged business 
^ travelled abroad, had married a 
french wife, a mere girl. One morning, opposite the 
house, I looked up at a bedroom window and saw a 
PicturB that thrilled me to the marrow. reuSly 
peautiful young woman, dark and mignonne, was stand¬ 
ing, iiaked (as far as could be seen), combing her lone 
hair. I gazed fascinate^' but zhi Se ^ 
attempt to hide, smiling at the homage paid her. The 
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ro?id was deserted, so every morning I was there at the 
same time, enjoying the same sight. After a week or so 
I was approaching the house as usual one morning, when 
the radiant Circe came down the drive, with a big wolf¬ 
hound on a leash. I stared spellbound at the divine 
never had I seen her at such close quarters. 
She was wearing a fashionable toque and veil, a smart, 
brown, tailor-made costume and neat brown shoes. My 
keen eye took in every detail at a glance. The leg was 
infinitely seductive, from the vague outline of the thigh 
down to the ankle, an exquisite work of art. I blushed 
and felt supremely uncomfortable, wondering what 
excuse I could make for watching her in such a rude 
manner. While I hesitated, a clear musical voice fell on 
my ears: " Wiy do you look at me every morning? ” 
linearly fainted with delight to see her smiling. 

“ Because you are so beautiful,” I answered, gazing 
into her eyes, entranced. 

” Will you come and have tea with me at about four 
o clock this afternoon ? I feel I shall like you, but don’t 
talk about it." 


God alone knows how I lived through that day until 
tea time. I could think of nothing beyond taking tea with 
a beautiful lady, whom I had seen naked. Long before 
four I was prowling round the house (which was 
completely isolated), and knocked at the door as the hour 
was striking on some church clock. My hostess was a 
gorgeous picture in a white silk blouse and skirt. She 
showed me into the drawing room, where a cheerful fire 
burned for it was early spring; the days were still rather 
chilly towards evening. The room was large and 
elegantly furnished. I had never seen such wonderful 
lurnitare and ornaments. The carpet was so thick that 
footsteps were entirely muffled; the armchairs were so 
I afraid to lean back. 

What IS your name ? ” asked my charmer, after 
explaining that the maid had gone out for the afternoon 
.. I stammered, iU at ease, 

fan, 1 fflmk fflat is a nice name. Mine is Yvonne.— 

France my name, before 
I mamed, was Yvonne Chamer.” She poured out tea; 
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I held the fragile china cup so tightly that it shook. In 
the course of further conversation she told me that she 
was twenty and her husband fifty. After tea we sat and 
smoked before the fire, but I was too shy to talfA 
advantake of what was undoubtedly preferred. When I 
admitted I was only seventeen, Yvonne laughed heartily 
under the chin, adding that I was a mere 
child, although in stature I was already a man. She 
crowed her legs and pulled back her skirt so that I caught 
a glimpse of pink underneath. The soft shapely calves, 
encased in fine silk, provoked such a desire in me that I 
gnpped the sides of my chair so as not to violate the 
anguish she said “ Come, I have a 
delightful pamfing in my room I would like you to see.” 
We w^t upstairs into the bedroom overlooking the road. 
I trembled, everything was so delicate and artistic. I had 
never seen such a faiiy-like place, it was an enchanted 
palace after the poor rough things to which I had been 
accustomed. The picture was a copy of the Birth of 
Venus, by Cabanel, which hangs in the Mus6e de Luxem¬ 
bourg. Suddenly becoming bold, I put my arms round 
Yvonne, and lifted her on to the bed. She was sur- 
pnsingly light. As I kissed her eyes, cheeks and lips, she 
murmured, ” Do you love me, Ian dear? ” I swore I 
md, although it was desire pure and simple that surged 
m my veins like molten lead. I was going to achieve my 
object brutally, but Yvonne whispered, ” Love has its 
ntes which are as sacred as those of any religion. It must 
be done artistically, with everything leading up to the 
culmination.” We undressed, and got into bed. I was 
mad with desire and lost count of time. Then Yvonne 
looked into my eyes and said: ” Are you happy, Ian 
dear ? ” I answered that I was happier than I had even 
been before, which was perhaps true, although it was 
more physical satisfaction htan happiness that I experi- 
ericed. She had a small head and wonderful, dark e)^s 
with inscrutable velvety depths. Her nose was straight 
and sensitive, her lips sensual and soft; her breasts firm 
yet yielding, the abdomen smooth as silk. Her body was 
as lissom as a snake. We hugged and kissed in the hall, 
swearing eternal fidelity. 
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It was late when I reached home, but luckily my 
parents were out. They never worried about me when I 
railed to turn up for tea, as I often stayed at school, 
keeping boys in or playing games. The tea things were 
always left on the table. Late comers simply cut some 
bread and cheese, or whatever happened to be available. 
The tea stewed on the hob; in spite of what I had heard 
of tannin and similar poisons, I drank it as black as coal. 

Yvonne allowed me to visit her frequently until she 
became pregnant three months later. As she did not wish 
to have a child she went to some midwife, of dubious 
reputation, who consented to procure abortion. Un¬ 
fortunately sepsis set in and Yvonne died in great agony. 
I felt wretched for a time, wondering if my guilt would be 
discovered. To my surprise a Frenchman was arrested. 
It was proved Aat he also had been Yvonne's lover. 
Gradual^ I realized I had been merely a stop-gap. He 
confessed (knowing nothing about me apparently), and 
admitted that he had procured the abortionist. He was 
given a stiff sentence by a virtuous judge, while I reflected 
on the subtlety of women. 

A family named Smith came to live next door to us 
a year or so before the War. The father, an underpaid 
clerk, considered himself socially far superior to all the 
artisans who came home dirty and sweaty each evening. 

Smith was the secretary of two or three friendly 
societies, and called regularly at our house for sub¬ 
scriptions. Most of the villagers were insured; in return 
for a few pence a week they received a pittance in sickness 
and stupidly ornate obsequies when dead. The poor and 
lowly are haunted by the fear of a pauper’s funeral. It is 
a source of much gratification to the relatives when the 
departed is buried andsome." An interment is 
successful in proportion to the number of vehicles behind 
toe hearse. Many poor people keep photographs of 
luneral processions and will exclaim triumphantly, " She 
ad twenty cabs, yer know. 'Twas a lovely funeral!” Mv 
mother fr^uently told lis with satisfaction that we ought 
to thank God for having enough money in the Club to 
ensure resi>ectable burial. 

By toe irony of fate Smith’s eldest son, Eustace, 
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became a confirmed drunkard, knocking his parents 
about when they tried to point out the error of his ways. 
One Saturday afternoon the young reprobate chased his 
father round the garden. Fortunately the youth slipped 
over some obstacle; the pursued pater familia s took refuge 
in a beech tree, which me drunken one was too fuddled 
to climb. Eustace looked up at his progenitor and 
Routed: " Come down yer swine, an’ I’ll show yer.” 
<! 9,° house at once,” screamed the parent, 

d you want all the neighbours to know yer drunk.” 

“ B-'' to the neighbours,” roared Eustace, “ d’yer 

think I care a damn for them ? Come down on firm 
ground, you miserable worm, an’ I’ll break eveiy bone 
in yer body. All the neighbours were peeping through 
tteir curtains and enjoying the fun. Smith, the elder, 
died of influenza in a conscription camp to which he was 
called in the winter of 1917. His name is on the local war 
memorial. 

Every Saturday night I strolled through the town, 
strangely fascinated by the crowds of people, mostly' 
working men and their wives, looking for bargains. The 
market was an immense covered-in building that re¬ 
sounded with the cries of traders, all intent on attracting 
the crowd. At the main entrance stood a Salvation Army 
lass, rattling her box. Near her was a stalwart fellow who 
pretended to be legless, with a collecting box round his 
neck. After many years it was proved that the rascal 
had perfectly good legs, but they were strapped under 
hirn. There was also a miserable little chap in rags, 
selling old More’s Almanacks, bald, except for a few wisps 
of straw-coloured hair that the wind blew from one side 
to the other in a most amusing fashion. ” Come on, 
ladies and gents,” cried the whimsical fellow, ” ’ere 
y’are, only tuppence. Will tell yer all the great events 
that are going t’ appen in the ole’ world next year. There 
will be trouble in the Balkans, a great assass’nation in 
Spmn, an earthquake in Japan and civil strife in China. 
An I got ’ere a lovely dream-book. Gawd, fancy the key 
t all yer dreams fer one penny I Come on, young ladies, 
^n t be shy, ’ere y’are, if yer dream o’ orange blossoms 
Its a weddin ; this marvlus book will describe yer future 
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'usband, think wot joy that 'nil pve 3 ^er ...” and so 
he rattled off his twaddle while doing fairly good business. 
Just inside the entrance was a group of women in national 
dress, selling cockles and laver-bread, who always 
ifiterested me, for they spoke Welsh and could hardly 
understand English. Almost all of them came from 
Trefachs, a village about eight miles from Seatown. The 
cockles were boiled, taken out of the shells and trans¬ 


ported to market by donkeys. Laver-bread is a Welsh 
delicacy, consisting mainly of seaweed. It looks like 
fresh cow-dung, slimy, black, usually fried with a piece of 
bacon, although many people eat it raw. 

It was difficult walking through the market, for the 
lanes between the stalls were narrow, thronged with 
women carrying bags, baskets and even pails. Perambu¬ 
lators with squalling brats were numerous; not in¬ 
frequently the kids were buried under a heavy of 
cubages, potatoes, carrots and beans. On the left 
Mde of the market was a row of butchers’ stalls. 
The owners were big, fat, red-faced men, with bloody 
aprons and raucous voices, all shouting together; the 
dm was deafening. ” Look at this lovely brisket, 
lady; what about these sheeps’ trotters? ’Oo wants 
some priine chops? Sheeps’ brains, all fresh; just 
look at this rump, mum, it’s a shame ter cut it 
c • \ 'x n*"® scraps, only tuppence a pound.” 

Sweet-stalls abounded, selling freshly-made confectionery 
at a slightly cheaper rate than the shops. There were 
hutches, intimidated by the noise, but furtively 
nibbling cabbage leaves in the darkest corners. Red 
tomatoes, earthy potatoes, scrubbed celery and great hard 
cabbages were stacked high on every hand. Careful 
housewives, with large families and small incomes, 
haggled over halfpence, and would walk a mile to inspect 
all the pnces before disbursing sixpence. In that market 
comedy and tragedy jostled each other. A stall laden 
j wreaths and crosses stood next to another 

White-faced mourners, in pitiful 
shoddy, mourning garments, bought plants for graves' 
next to a strident-voiced cheap-jack demonstrating how 
a wooden monkey could be made to run up a stick Half- 
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starved, ragged children, with sharp features, dived under 
the stalls for damaged fruit, fighting for the best morsels. 
In one comer of the market stood a gigantic receptacle 
for rubbish. It was usually half full of offal, rotten fruit 
and stinking garbage of every kind. Horrible animals, 
that had once been human beings, stood amidst the filth, 
raldng with claw-like hands for crusts. One regular 
visitor to the bin was an old woman with a skirt made of 
sack. Her breasts were usually bare while she groped, for 
the dirty, tattered shawl fell from her shoulders. All 
visible parts of the body were covered with sores. The 
eyes were bleary and the nose had been partly amputated. 
On her feet were old, broken boots, obviously fished out 
of some refuse heap; she muttered to herself continually 
as she foraged. Once she turned and saw me watching 
her. With a horrible scowl she let loose such a flood of 
invective that I fled. 

In a dirty street behind the market were hawkers who 
sold everything, from studs and buttons to furniture and 
live-stock. One of the cleverest of the plausible frauds 
was a cute-looking Yankee named Smith. He could 
rattle off his tosh for hours without getting tired. At first 
he threw a few cheap rings among a handful of spectators. 
Soon the crowd was so dense that one could not move. I 
once got a black eye and two skinned fingers, diving for 
a ring that looked like gold. How proud was I when, 
having secured it, in spite of frenzied competition, I took 
it home in triumph to my mo&er! At first Smith would 
sell sundry small articles, giving the purchasers their 
money back. Soon hundreds were buying, but they 
never got their money returned. The amount of trashy 
jewellery and worthless rubbish he could get rid of on a 
Saturday night was simply amazing. Many of his phrases 
come back to me as vividly as when I heard them. I see 
him standing on his perch, his eagle eye scanning the 
crowd, while his plausible tongue prates ceaselessly. 

I'm not here to make money, friends.. I’m here to bring 
a little gladness into your hearts. You don’t get much 
pleasure I guess, and I pity you slogging hard all week 
for slave wages. I shall now mrow some golden souvenirs, 
among you. The lucky owners can bring them when 
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purchasing goods; each souvenir will secure for you a 
discount of ten per cent.” Some gilded tokens were 
hurled into the crowd. A desperate stampede took place 
for counters worth a penny or two at most. The fortunate 
iwssessors beamed as if they had secured their heart’s 
desire, as undoubtedly they had, for the moment. 

Who 11 give me five shillings for this beautiful clock ? 
A gentleman over there ... To show there is no ill 
feeling I shall add a pair of diamond studs, likewise a 
pair of pearl sleeve-links and a tie-pin that the King would 
L wear. I have sold jewellery to King George, 

the Kaiser, the President of the Yewnited States and the 
Sultan of Turkey. I'm not a common salesman, Fm 
James T. Smith of Boston, Mass, U.S.A., taking a trip to 
Yewrope and doin’ some philanthropic work at the same 
, Who will give me five shillings for thia 
beautiful clock ? ^ \\ hen James T. Smith goes to his final 

resting-place, be it heaven or hell, he will soon stick up 
a rostrum and deal in harps or asbestos ornaments. 

There were also public entertainers who did their tricks 
on the sands in fine weather, only appearing in the town 
alter dark. One of them was an ex-sailor who challenged 
anyone to tie him up in such a wav that escape was 
irnpossible. The tying was usually done by an accomplice 
who, of course, took good care not to do the job too 
thoroughly. A collection was made among the crowd 
If enough money flowed into the hat the liberation duly 
took place; if not, the bound sailor would lie haranguing 
the onlookers, urging them not to let him, his wife and 
children starve to death. One summer’s evening, on the 
beach, I stood watching him, wondering how he had been 
able to get so rnany figures tattooed on his chest and arms. 
A ^ncing lady held her postenor dangerously near a 
he-man s loins, over a pierced heart inscribed ” True love 

^ words. 

Till death us do part, George and Lucy." Exposure to 

sea-spray had made the performer’s skin 
as brown as mahogany. His little bullet-head was 
crowned wift a thick thatch of black hair, although he 
least sixty. “ Nah. ladies an' fen^ 
this IS the most mar\'ellous feat of strength yer ever 
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Hkely to see. I've escaped from prisons and strait- 
jackets m all parts of the world. Oo’U tie me up with 
tms rope, ^aranteed thick and strong enough td 'old an 
elephant ? The crowd fidgeted, and looked at each 
other. A baby squawked until its mother pulled out an 
enormous breast, spat on the teat and stuck it in the brat’s 
mouth. The accomplice was pushing past me to get at 
the rope, but a naval A.B., reaching it first, bound up the 
poor performer so thoroughly mat it seemed as if 
he would quickly die of strangulation. Arms and legs 
were bed together behind, so that the body was convex 
3.nd the face a bluish-red. Never before had I seen a 
man trussed up so quickly, neatly and thoroughly. He 
continued to appeal for money; contributions were more 
generous than usual owing to his plight. I remained for 

frenzied struggles, the man 
who had escaped from prisons all over the world remained 
securely bound. Most of the crowd melted away and still 
the wretch struggled. The younger members of the 
audience were looking at the tar with unbounded admira¬ 
tion, when he jumped forward, picked up the hat full of 
money and ran like a hare. Some of the crowd set out 
in pursuit, but the man in blue was fleet of foot and had 
had a good start; there is no doubt that he got clear away. 
When I left, the rope performer was still struggling in 
the deepening twilight; his accomplice had wisely 
disa,ppeared, having been guilty of culpable negligence 
in allowing the representative of H.M. Navy to snatch the 
rhino. 

One of the most amusing street orators was a vendor 
of crockery, a little fat man with drooping whiskers that 
always looked frayed and unkempt. He had a pony, 
and a cart piled high with plates, jugs, cups, saucers, 
soup-tureens, chainber-pots and ornaments. The articles 
were sold by auction. Bidding was usually keen, for a 
woman wiU always pay more than an article is worth 
rather than see a rival get it. When jerries were put up, 
the sdesman winked at the ladies who grinned broadly, 
budging each other in pleasurable anticipation. " 'Eaint 
’alf a card,” whispered a blowzy, fat female, whose front 
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teeth had gone the way of all teeth, and who stank with 
gin. She was arm-in-arm with a shorter, thinner slut 
who wore a man's cap and jacket. " 'Ere y'are ladies 
an gents, bellowed the auctioneer, holding up a gargan¬ 
tuan jerry, “ the most useful harticle in the 'ome. A 
harticle no 'ome can afford to be without. Just thinlf 
of doin' it in a tin I Why it 'ud wake up all the neigh¬ 
bours. It's elegant as well as useful; look at the shape. 
These jerries is designed by the most famous hartist in 
Europe, an the pattern 'as been destroyed so that never 
again will Aeir like be seen. These works of hart is used 
by all the big nobs in the land. Yuri find 'em under all 
toe beds in Park Lane, I've supplied 'undreds of ’em to 
Euckin am Palace. When I met Rothschild at toe Club 
larst night e says ter me: ‘ Blimy Bill, them there jerries 
yer sold me arn t arf grand. They do a fellow proud; 
why I sit on it ter read me paper! They ought ter be 
on the mantelshelf among the china, so they ought! An* 
when you sit down to do it ladies, you want to be sure 
the pot won t collapse an' cut yer what-d'yer-call-it, don't 
yer ? This ere jerry is as strong as Sandow, guaranteed 
to stand any amount o' 'ard knocks.” The salesman 
with a stick to demonstrate its solidity, 
to^ drank a glass of beer that a lad brought from the 
“ Wh^istle round toe comer and continued; 

When you buy a jerry yer doan wanner waste yer 
money on an inferior harticle that’ll crack as soon as 
toe (rid man uses it, buy one of the real harticles, that 
jmrl be proud to put under toe visitor's bed, a jerry that'IT 
last as long as yer furniture. Full size too—toe 'ole 
use it without fear o' toe contents running out 
andle, comfortable grip, nice 
an rahnd, no fear o cuttin yer fingers. An’if yer don't 

'at. wear the jerry, it’U keep yer 
°lovely too.'' The speaker adjusted the 
Aff^' at toe ladies who roared wito 

®S’ • ^ glasses of beer the orator 

m^lged in some Rabelaisian humour and shouted: 
Com® on ladies if any of yer can fiU this jerry at a 

I*** females enjoyed the joke but 

none volunteered. That jeriy-seller’s name is alio on toe 
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village war memorial, for he was killed while working 
behind the lines in France, having enlisted towards fee 

end of fee War in a labour battalion. 

During my apprentice-teacher da}^ I became, for a 
few months, a most insufferable snob. Manual labour 
seemed to me highly degrading. I secretly longed to 
many an educated girl and live in a fine house. No doubt 
there was some honest ambition in my dreams, but 
snobbery was the chief motive force of most of my acts. 
I tremble to think what I should have become if fee War 
had not suddenly shattered my smug musings. When 
my father was working on the “ Olympus," one of fee 
largest and most modern pre-war steamers, I went down 
to look at fee vessel, and spent a very interesting morning 
inspecting the engine room, holds, cabins and so on. It 
was a Saturday, so at noon I waited for my father, who 
naturally as black as coal after toiling in fee bowels 
of fee ship. His dirty little peaked cap (such as sailors 
wear) was so crushed, wet and shapeless feat it looked 
Ifee a piece of rag. On his knee was a battered food- 
basket (in which he brought com for fee fowls when 
working on grain-boats); one hand was hidden by a dirty 
bandage. Soon after the docks' tram started for Stan- 
more, a smart man boarded it, wearing white spats, 
stnped trousers and black jacket. His face was long and 
pale, gold pince-nez decorated his prominent red snout. 
A thick gold chain went half-way across his bulging belly; 
a pink carnation adorned his button-hole. The 
elegant personage stared at us, then passed into fee 
car. My father appeared extremely annoyed and 
whispered to me, " That's Gordon Smythe, the estate 
agent and local preacher. He doesn't k^'ow me in my 
working garb." The following week I was again in fee 
tram with my father, but this time it was evening and he 
had on his best togs, as he was going to address a political 
meeting. A capable speaker, his services v’ere in much 
demand at parliamentary and local elections. Once more 
Gordon Smythe entered the car; this time he smiled most 
affably: " Good evening, Mr. Cameron, how are you ? " 
M fee people in the tram looked, for Smythe was an 
important individual; it was an honour to shake his paw. 
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In a voice that reached the furthest comers of the vehicle, 
my father retorted; “You refuse to recognize me in my 
working rig, my hands and face smeared with honest 
dirt, but you make a fuss when I’m togged up. I will 
not shake hands with you, you arrant snob. You call 
yourself a disciple of Christ, the carpenter, whose best 
followers were poor fishermen; pshaw!" The con¬ 
founded lay preacher hurried away to the other end of 
the car, where he pretended to read the advertisements on 
the ceiling. My face was red with shame as I stared at my 
boote; the remainder of the journey was a nightmare; the 
rerallection of that awful contretemps is still poignant. 

However, my snobbery secretly increased, and I 
assiduously cultivated the friendship of Melville Brazier 
the son of a rich business man. Melville was a tall, dark 
youth, with an aristocratic cast of features and an 
immaculate diction, who had known me at the Grammar- 
School before going into his father’s office to learn the 
^ day for me when Melville 

imposing one in its own grounds; flower-beds were tended 
by a gardener, the green lawn was as velvet to the feet. 
It was early in June, the sun was just sinking behind a 
plantation of elms across the road. Rooks cawed their 

flight; an exquisite orange glow 
suffu.sed the western sky. A pretty girl was lying reading 
hammock, one shapely leg was hanging over the 
sid^ She was about sixteen. When I was introduced 
/'oJently for I had seen her before. 

away a man’s 

^eath It was a pure joy to behold her face She had 
Wf tif* pnyate school in Cheltenham, but, having 

aPDarentlv''‘T'!fnH enjoying herself! 

PP y. I had seen her several times in town usuallv 

when we were waiting for the tram; my gTancS hS 

T-! unnoticed. Melville's father, who 

came in while we were sitting on the lawn, was a tall 
ffi^k-set man with grey hair and a square, lined face’ 
Worry had aged him prematurely, whisky had given a 

baauhful ,n her youth, but had reached the a|e S 
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crow's feet creep under the eyes and hair has to be dyed. 
She was an elegant little woman, softly spoken, with a 
ce^m distinction of manner. Daisy was full of life and 
gaiety. Her laugh was something indescribably beautiful, 
heroes were enough to make a fool of any sentimental 
youth. Dark auburn hair fell in pretty ringlets over her 
brow. A proud straight nose and sensitive nostrils 
denoted the thoroughbred. The mouth was small, the 
lips soft, red and voluptuous. When parted in laughter 
t^y reveled two rows of perfect teeth, small and even. 
Ihe chin had a dimple which gave the girl a peculiarly 
roguish air. The shoulders were small and square, firm 
breasts were beginning to raise the green silk blouse; the 
waist was as slim as any boy’s. The legs were perfectly 
shaTCd, from the slightly bulging buttocks to the trim 
ankle. I felt terribly ill at ease; with my rudimentarv 
table manners I feared that, before the end of the 
ir should betray my ignorance of etiquette. 

How do you like teaching? " asked Mrs. Brazier 
Witt a smile, as I tried surreptitiously to transfer a bit of 
butter from rny finger to the saucer. 

•i other profession, I suppose, it V>att 

ite advantages and disadvantages," I replied after con¬ 
siderable hesitation, seeking a clever answer which 
retused to come. Anyhow, I was successful in avoidiner 
saying ]ob, which seemed to me a base word in those 
days, fit only for navvies and miners. 

^ ” grunted the bull-necked father. 
Well at first one doesn't get much, but after a few 
years it isn t so bad.'’ I spoke without conviction, for in 
those days elementary school teachers were sweated 
labourers. Conditions and pay have improved since 
although even now the efficient, energetic, enthusiastic! 
enlightened teacher is badly underpaid. On the other 
hand the lazy, inefficient crowd of prigs who form the 
majority are overpaid. 

" I think it must be just lovely teaching,” laughed 
Daisy. Do as you like, and the children all think you 
are a wonderful person. And then what gorgeous 
holidays to travel and enjoy oneself! ” 

I pretended that teaching was great fun, although 
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before I had been at it a month I loathed it. The large 
classes, the smell of sixty bodies, the constant strugrie 
with cheats, liars and thieves, the effort to ram some 
knowledge into dull, lazy heads—all that irritated me so 
much that I detested the school nearly as much as when 
I crawled unwillingly to it years before. 

D^^sy told amusing stories of her school, where 
discipline was slack, the children spending half their time 
ragging the teachers. The more adventurous girls broke 
out at night to meet boys in the grounds. Most of the 
pupils, daughters of wealthy families, had unlimited 
pocket money. They did precious little work, but were 
taught deportment and education, so that Ihey would 
^come accomplished young ladies. French and music 
nad been the most important subjects. 

I learn Spanish, mother? " suddenly 
asked Daisy in the middle of her narrative, " It would 
have teen so useful to me in Daddy’s office.'’ It appeared 
that Brazier senior, who did much trade with Spain 

language of that country. 
Then Melville remembered that I had not only lived therl 
but continued studying Spanish in my spare time. Daisy 
clapped her hands and cried, “ Splendid, you will be able 
to give me lessons, won’t you Mr. Cameron? ” I hastened 
to assure her that I would be very glad to do so. After 
much discussion it was arranged that we should meet 
twice a week, on Tuesday and Friday evenings, for a 

payment was mooted I scoffed 
^ the idea, pretending that money was beneath contempt. 

JlthTTvf® ‘"listed on some remuneration, 

W Hhink^'"^ forgotten what it was,-five shillings an 

Daisy had her lessons in the drawing-room, a spaci- 

windows and solid furni- 

siS that I disliked 

Sitting in them and preferred the couch. On the 

Denis'"" A h^nfeg 

scenes. A lion s skin was near the fireplace Daiw 

admitted that her father had bought it at a sale He eave 

visitors to understand that he had shot the animal *but 

was too modest to talk about it. During the fitst 1^ 
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or two Mrs. Braver sat at the other end of the room, 
mttog and keeping a discreet eye on the youthful tutor. 
Gradually, however, she ceased to appear; before long 
uw inevitable happened. Daisy was a passionate giri 
who wnthed under the constant supervision to which her 
mother subjected her. The young animal felt the 
impenou^rompting of sex, her eyes betrayed her ardent 
nature. One day she was learning Ser amado (to be 
loved). When we came to Sere amado (I shaU be loved), 
she turned her entrancing head to me, and said with her 
fascinating smile, " Don’t you think it is wonderful to 
loved, Ian ? ” Her eyes sparkled like diamonds, the 
lids closed slightly like the covers of jewel-boxes, the long 
iMhes added a strange troubling charm to the arch glance 
Her parents were at the theatre. Melville, who had 
promised to stay in, was in the garden cleaning his motor¬ 
cycle. Daisy was sitting close to me; I could feel the 
touch of her thigh, our feet became entangled as if by 
chance. T^e softness of her body, the scent of her hair, 
and her reference to love made me throw caution to the 
W’in<te. T^ng her in my arms I kissed her lips fiercely, 
passionately, with such an intense ardour that, during a 
respite, she went to a mirror and examined her face. " I 
must^t have a bruise, you know, or they might suspect 
something, she giggled. 

From that moment, no more work was done, except 
on the rare occasions when Mrs. Brazier came to the 
rwm to fetch something. We could always hear her 
steps in the passage, so were never caught in amatory 
embraces. From passionate kisses we progressed to 
mng on the couch (when the parents were out). 

transports of delight. We touched each other 
all over, living m a feverish state which so troubled me 
teat sleep was impossible for a long time after each lesson. 
My longing for sexual union was so strong that I planned 
to overcome all resistance and take advantage of the next 
opportvmity. At the last moment I had some scruples 
alttiough It was clear that she would not have resisted’ 
lymg in ecstasy, trembling, her eyes closed. I thought of 
the public scandal if she should become pregnant, flie 
gnef it would cause her mother, my utter inability to 
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support myself—much less a wife and child. Her parents 
may have suspected something, for it was suddenly 
announced that Daisy was going to spend a long holiday 
with relatives in Ireland. ® 

We managed to steal a last evening together alone 
secretly, really thinking our hearts were breaking. We 
exchanged locks of hair, swearing to marry as soon as 
possible. It was decided that we ought to lie together 
naked to seal our troth. Her family having gone to 
the theatre in Coalport, she was staying with her grand- 
rnother, a stone-deaf old dame who went to bed at 
eight o’clock It had all been well planned Daisy 
Window, which I reached by means of 
a ladder. When she stripped I gazed in admiration at 

were not fully 

formed, but stood out sufficiently to indicate that the aee 

The beltywis smooft g 
velvet to the touch, the buttocks as resilient as rubber 
The limbs "PP^ed with health and fitness. The beautiful 

tmvefleL in T parched 

traveller m a desert, lying exhausted near a well unable 

to reach the water. Our bodies literally throbbed with 

ft, h; each other so tightly, aU limbs entwhSd 

that breathing was difficult: 

" Tout le piaisir de vivre est tenu dans vos mains 
U jeunesse joyeuse, ardente, printanihe, 

Autour de qui tournoie Vemportement humain 
Comme une abeille autour d’une branche 

fTtiiticTC ^ 

Toung body thriUed me 
^ We whispered words of love and 

water hissing off a red-hot plate 
intimate secrets of her ph^cai 
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our pa^ions had found other objects. And yet those 
hours I spent with Daisy have provided me with such 
delicious recoUections that even to-day I see her fresh 
and ^autiml, naked and graceful as a fawn, pirouetting 
round her bedroom. Happiness is nothing, great joy 
IS too intense to last. But the memory of those hours, 
consecrated to love, rises like a peak‘out of the mists 
that swirl round the past. The recollection of an 
exquisitely voluptuous thrill is the most wonderful 
world. There is surely something wrong 

love and desire. 

T ^P^^ sufficient money has been accumu- 
uted. Love should be consummated when passion is 
fiercest, not when the bank balance is biggest. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

ARLY m 1914 a great missionary exhibition came to 
the town. Marquees were erected in Alexandra Park 
to depict all phases of life in China. I had to take a hun¬ 
dred pupils to a lecture given by one of the missionaries, an 
angular woman with flat feet and big hands. The promi¬ 
nent nose and teeth gave her the appearance of a conti¬ 
nental newspaper cancature. Hordes of urchins, having 
been shown an opium den, were duly thrilled. When Mig^ 
^PP®ared, she could not stop the 
j marquee, so the head mistress of a 
local school jumped on to the platform to make an intro¬ 
ductory speech. That female was pugnacious enough to 
obtain silence anywhere. Her sharp features, red nose and 

intimidated all the ragtag 
and bobtail under the flapping canvas. Many schools 
were represented; there mS hive been a thoSandb?ate 
present, ^ exerted, all happy to get out of school for a 
couple of hour^. The hatched-faced, female McChoakum- 
toe desk wrth a ruler, jumped down and 
smacked two children s heads, hopped back and began • 

The heaSs Y™“' T sad^conditions amMg 

tne neatnens. You will give her your verv best attention 

won't you, <*adren ? " look signified, r! kSheli 
out of you rf you don’t). “ Miss Cope gave up ewrv- 
fc? «>» wicked ChineTJl aboTt jS 

nelrlv caid ”5”’’ ^ 

nearly captured by bngands. Just think how terrible it 

““t l* to fie a heathen, children! vX a ha 

Chnjian homes and can thank the Lord tat vtf™ 

saved from birth, but what about the 

children in China, the helpless Chinese babies IManv 

children in front of her were hungry, flbtiiated aS 

precociouslv vicious, but tat didn't iSter, were tay“ot 
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Christians?) ‘ Miss Cope and the other missionaries can 
only work in Chma, shvihg souls, as long as contributions 
reach them from England, so you won't forget, children, 
to put as much as ever you can into the collection plate 
when it IS P^s^d round. The sad, sad state of affairs in 
Chma is a challenge to ^ Christians. When you children 
grow up some of you wiU, I am sure, become missionaries 
^uls for Jesus. The poor heathens are r ailing 
tor help, for a light to lead them out of their darkness. 
Aiewe going to turn a deaf ear ? No, we shall send out 
^od servants of the Saviour, like Miss Cope, to spread 
the gospel, to tell the glad news of Zion’s King. We are 
aU soldiers of the Lord Jesus Christ, some are in the 
advance guard, others busy with the transport, sending 
up supplies. We gird on our scrmom—spiritual armour 
ot couree—and wield the sword of the spirit. O children, 
just think of the joy in heaven when one little heathen is 
snatched from Satan and brought to the Lord! The 
haiyest is great, but the lab'rers are few. The Lamb of 
Cod calls us to work in the vineyard while the bright 
houre of sunshine are hastening away. Night will soon 
be here when no man worketh, and then Jesus will desire 
to know what we have done. 0 children, if you want to 
go to heaven, do something for the heathen. Their crv 
comes over tiie waters: ^ 

‘ There’s a cry froin Macedonia—Come and help us; 

The Light of the Gospel bring, oh come I ’ 
then think, children, of that gorgeous day, when the 

^ j the 

dead. With what glad songs of praise shall the ransomed 

m ev^y land tom with radiant faces to the Lord of Lords 
and King of Kings: 


' They shall gather from the East, 

They shall gather from the West.’ 

I Imow you are all most anxious to listen to Miss Cope 
and then you will show your sympathy in a practi^ 
manner, so that she wiU go back to the heathen full of 
comge, Imoimg that we are backing her up for all we’re 
worth, ^s Cope will allow us to ask questions, and its 
going to be frightfully interesting. You know, children,, 
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that there are even to-day some distant lands that have 
never heard of Jesus. Just fancy that! These poor, 
benighted heathen go on worshipping sticks and stones, 
never having heard of the true Saviour. It is our duty 
either to go with the glad tidings, or to give money so 
others can go. We must never be satisfied until the 
Lord Jesus Chnst has dominion from one end of the earth 
to the other. What would you say of a man who sat in 
his house with a lot of lanterns while all his neighbours 
j ^ would say he was very selfish, 

wouldn t we, children ! Of course we would. Well, we 
have the light of the gospel, the light of salvation, the true 
light that only Jesus can give, some of us must go and 

Greenland's icy mountains to 
India s coral strand and Africa’s sunny fountains. Shall 
are lighted from on high, deny the lamp of life 
to the benighted heathen ? Let us carry the glad tidings 
of the Lamb for sinners slain, so that, if they are not 
saved it will be then own fault. But most of them will 
accept the tidings, children, all but the very wicked. 

Jesus shall reign where'er the sun. 

Doth his successive journeys run.’ 

Now I musn’t take up any more of your time, for I know 
how wry anxious you all are to listen to Miss Cope. I’m 
sure she 11 have some thrilling stories to tell us of horrors 
nnr and cruelties that will not be stamped 

the vast land, and 
d sperses the dark cloud of ignorance and superstition 
that weighs on it at present. You know that all people 
superstitious until they accept the Savour. 

^ children, the Lord’s patience will 

not last for ever. We must be ready for fl’is comine and 
see that the heathen are too. Of course there will be some 

see to It that we are ready when the Lord comes O 

unimaginative! Let us rouse 

She WOTld “'”8* 

We have heard the jo)^ul sound, 

Jesus saves! Jesus saves! ' 
i98 
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I’m quite sure fliat as a result of this meeting here to-day, 
of what you have seen and of what Miss Cope is going to 
tell you, some of you will feel a still small voice speaking 
in your bosoms. Do not stifle it children, that will be 
Jesus speaking to you, urging you to go, as soon as you 
are old enough, and spread the gospel under waving 
palms and on distant coral strands.” The voluble bitch 
at the desk showed no signs of drying up, ranting until 
an oflicial came and whispered to her. She apologized 
profusely, cut her peroration short and sat down. Mi s s 
Cope appeared extremely angry at having been made to 
wait so long, and glared at the school ma’am, who smiled 
sweetly, as any female can when she feels like murdering 
whoever has provoked her. The children grew restless 
as soon as hatchet-face withdrew to the back of the stage. 
Flat-feet may have been a good missionary but she was 
a damn bad speaker. Her voice was inaudible and she 
kept on saying: ” We are—ah—doing—ah—our little— 
^in—ah—China, but—ah—there is—so much— 
3n ^to be done. The ah—country is so—ah—vast, you 
Mve—ah—no idea. You could—ah—put—ah—England 
into one—ah—corner and—ah—lose it.” After five 
mmutes of that any reasonable person felt like committing 
a bloody murder. I was sitting at the side of the marquee, 
facing the kids and watching their antics. One little girl 
pulled out a tooth which she gleefully showed to her com¬ 
panion, who stuck it between her lips and made a 
gnmace. Weariness was written on all faces, many 
yawned. Teachers had to go among them, smacking and 
threatening, while the grotesque Cope droned on above. 
She seemed unutterably bored by the whole performance; 
^ssibly the long wait had put her off her stroke. A little 
boy wormed his way through the mob to ask me, in a 
stage whisper, for permission to leave the room. Cope 
scowled at the urchin, but I hastened to accord the desired 
leave, fearful lest a nuisance should be created. The 
lecturer produced some Chinese shoes, dresses, opium 
pi^s and sticks for beating the feet. She then told a 
Chmse story called “ The Donkey's Revenge," but 
bungled it. At last when the lecture came to an end, the 
collection took place. I was one of the collectors and 
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reived a^ut two shillings from a hundred children. 
J^early all had wisely spent their pennies on sweets. 

In the park the sun shone and daffodils waved their 
lovely heads. The long yellow trumpets, so beautifuDv 
scalloped round the mouths, nodded merrily I felt I 
needed a good long walk in the woods to forget the flat- 
footed, missionary, the- hatchet-faced teacher, the 
yawning, fidgehng mob of dirty, untidy children, and the 
spreading of salvation. I walked along behind my crowd 
of pupils, some of whom were discussing what they had 
seen and heard. ' I wish I 'ad a pipe and some opium,” 
said one, I d smoke it an' 'ave lovely dreams,” 

^ Don t be a fool,” interposed another, ” didn’t yer 'ear 
er say it kills yer? ” ^ 

was blue. SmaU white clouds drifted across 
tne Cliaimel. Summer was coming, bringing with it the 
most startiing changes in my life. Sometimes, in after 
years, I tried to persuade myself that I was happy in those 
dim pre-War days, but in truth I was bored with the 
monotony of my obscure existence. My whole soul cried 
out for adventure. To my youthful eyes the War was a 
veritable godsend, although, like most other young fire- 
^ before it was over. How often 

did I curse the insane killing and destruction when, in the 
autumn of Armageddon, the iron had entered my soul! 
However, when it started I welcomed it joyously, like a 
castaway marooned on a desert island, walking round 
and round his restrict^ abode, who suddenly sees a ship 
coming to take him off. On the eve of the War I wm ? 

youth of seventeen, romantic. 
ambihouS' and longing for adventure, for any thing that 
would bnng release from the treadmill. I had^sullized 
SIS a ghastly rut until lunacy or a pension 

^ when escape came the 

senhment Ru^rt Brooke expressed so w-ell: ” Now God 
be thanked Who matched us with His hour.” andL Vn 
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WAR. 


He may show what outward courage he will, but I 
helteve. as cold a night as 'tis, he could wish himself in 

him”^Tt ^ I’by 

mm. at all adventures, so we were quit here.” 

—(Henry V.. Act IV., Sc. l.) 


Maintenant, representez-vous des hommes couches 
(jansjes bles, sous une pluie battante, comme de veritables 

fa^sTeZiaSff'ft « ^-^^^cr7r 

iturs semblables. et bten heureux d’avoir un navet une 

FstcTale'!!-tTn soutenir un peu lews forces. 

Lst-ce que c est la vie d honnetes gens? Est-ce que c’est 

Pour cela que dieu nous a crees et mis au monde^ Est-ce 
qua ce n;est pas une veritable abomination de penser 
qu un rot un empereur. au lieu de surveiller les affahes 

I instruction, le liberte et les hons exempies. vienne nous 
reduire far centaines de mille d cet etat? . . . T^s^ 

bfel ^lensplreT'^^'. %ut 
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CHAPTER I 


'^HEN the school year ended, on July 31, 1914, I 
immediately proceeded to camp, with a few 
friends, at Sandy Bay. The papers contained a lot of 
wild talk about trouble in a corner of south-eastern 
Europe, but no one appeared to anticipate war between 
the great powers. We indeed read of the Sarajevo 
assassination, but political murders in the Balkans 
interested us less than bandits’ exploits in Corsica; the 
latest cricket score was much more important. However, 
the situation became daily more alarming. Soon we were 
thrilled at the prospect of fighting. On that fateful 
August 4th, when Britain declared war, my joy knew no 
bounds. Next morning, with two companions, I tramped 
the ten miles to Seatown, in such a state of mental 
exhilaration that the journey was accomplished in a little 
over two hours. Crowds of excited people stood in the 
streets, watching soldiers marching to guard the docks. 
Territorials were digging trenches overlooking the bay. 
Notices were on all the walls, calling up Reservists. I 
reached home in a state of subdued excitement. Tom had 
already enlisted and mother was in tears. Father wanted 
to go also (in spite of his fifty years), but mother pleaded 
with him so hard to stay that he consented, much against 
his will. After dinner on the 5th, I rushed down to the 
recruiting office in Dock Road, and joined the throng 
pressing round the doors. A couple of recruiting- 
^rgeants, tall, stiff and red of face, kept the excited mob 
in order. Each time a clerk called " Next batch,” 
^enty flushed candidates for glory were allowed to file 
in. My companions were mainly tramps and dock 
labourers. Here and there one saw a decent suit and a 
white collar, but the vast majority were in dirty, tom 
garments and devoid of collars; a few wore mufflers. My 
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joy was so keen that I could have sung, in spite of the 
wrdid suiToundings. To be fortunate enough to take part 
m a great European war at the age of seventeen and eight 
months, what colossal luck I While they waited, mamv 
companions became hilarious, due partly, no doubt to 
Itauent visits to the Queen's AmS " JiiSSeSad! 

stncken. Slatternly woman stood in doorways, exchane- 
mg quips with the men. Booze was 

fwo Kb Ml'SsSngSl!"^ •’ro-Si.t 

" h^^'n reinose^SdgS to^rag^ed ^Snf 

whose flat nose and cauliflower ears denoted ftat he^had 
at one time adorned the pugilistic ranks. 

The hifrh J?onths 'ard for smashin' the misses’ dial. 

Ah V ^ ° arguin'," replied flat-nose. 

hQt?''rtSP’ long d’yer think the bloody war'll 
h K .1 a di^-faced coal-heaver, who looked as if 
he had come straight from work. He wafa Wofcal^ld 
soldier, with square shoulders and keen eyes. Drink had 

Si*”' '>“» n^misShTg tte 

martial air of the man, with all his rags. He took his 
short, day pipe from between his broken teetii soaf 
and in a deep voice expressed his joy at the thought of 
^ing in unifpnn again. " Yer knU, tS! “r^elve 
years since I left the regiment, the old Buffs, an’ it’s like 
a dream to think of goin’ ter barracks agen. Took me 
discharge just after the South African War. Gawd I 

aeciared! The ole woman s orl right but it’s nn u#/. 
slogan at the docks fer thirty bob a week an’ no reiy’lar 

Mtfle dmvn Barracks life is the only life fer iS ”aS 

^^Mort o^f the^men ’ ^ whenever yer want one. ’ ’ 

nf discussmg excitedly the merits 

of the yanous regiments, and one fellow, who dSiSS to 

5sEaSSjS'«a^ 

ductors in umform came along and stood in th^JuSe. 
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opce assailed with childish pleasantries. 

Ere, this isn't the tramway depot.'^ 

‘ Two tappenny ones, please, an' 'alf fer my little girl 
under twelve. 

, ^ ” replied one of the conductors, play¬ 

fully kickmg someone up the backside. 

In the middle of the jesting a strong, determined 
woman, wearing a man’s cap and jacket, stepped into 
the crowd to give a meek little josser two vigorous smaf ifc 
across his face. 

“ doin' 'ere?” she screamed. 

JJyer ^nk yer goin' to desert yer pore wife an’ 
cnil reO' eh? Come on, 'op it and bloody quick too, or 
111 break every bone in yer idle carcase! 

The poor, undersized husband ran for his life, with the 
woman in hot pursuit. 

, ” sm^ck 'is a-as soon as yer get 'im 

ome, yelled Tom. 

” Uffein Dan! Fancy 'im fightin' the bloody 

Germans! laughed Bill, ” E'd s-'isself if a bullet 

come near is nob. 

After waiting for an hour my batch was admitted, 
barging into a dirty room, where several doctors were 

provided for 

clothes which had, therefore, to be thrown on the dustv 
floor agaiMt the w^. A fat, ribboned sergeant-major 
roared his bull's voice: ” Strip off there an’ be 
quick. The doctors are waiting,” (which was not really 
trae. they they were still busy with the last half-dozen 
. previous group). The eager men stripped and 
stood looking at each other's nakedness. I had been 
carefm to bath before setting out for the medical 
examination, but nearly all the others were filthy. As 
socm as the tall, yellow-faced doctor had finished 
testog a grw-haired veteran, who swore he was under 
lor^, I ran forward and was ordered to cough while my 
examined for signs of rupture, then repeat 
99 several times with the stethoscope clapped to 
vanous parts of my torso, hop up the room on one leg 
and back on the other. As ears, eyes and teeth were 
good, without delay I was passed as fit for active service. 
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giving my age as nineteen; with half a dozen others, 
clutching a Bible, I took the oath, almost dancing for joy 
at the prospect of serving the King, his heirs and 
successors as long as they might need me. Quite a large 
proportion of the would-be soldiers were rejected on 
account of various defects; cursing their luck they quickly 
dressed, while the more fortunate stood apart, feeling 
important, discussing the various branches of the service 
open for enlistment. Most of the recruits fancied Welsh 
regiments, but several, who were anxious to wear a kilt 
plumped for the Black Watch, Seaforths, Gordons, and 
so on. Protuberant bellies, abnormal genitals, pigeon- 
breasts, bandy legs and knock-knees were there in plenty 
and excited much mirth. Some of the youths were pale 
and anaemic, with prominent ribs. They were passed if 
free from organic trouble, and most of them filled out 
surpnsingly after a few weeks in camp. 

• j- _ycr in, mate? ” inquired a beery, fat 
individual m a dirty shirt, scratching his back with one 
hand and picking his nose with the other. He was a 
ludicrous figure with a big podgy body, thin, hairy legs 
and prominent knees. His shirt was much too short and 
barely covered his navel. He had been heard to confess 

^ u ^ garment to make a 

bandage for her head, as she suffered from earache. He 

Sn FusililS"'’" 

that mob for? ” 
other, isn't it? ” 

thp o’ London. Join 

fte Welsh regiment, man, and stick with yer mies. 
Them Cockneys will give yer ^ell/* 

A half-drunk ruffian was singing' in a fine tenor voice: 

“ Mae bys Meri Ann wedi brifo 
A Dafydd y gwis ddim yn iach 
Mae r babi n crio ac yn nadu 

Ar gath wedi scrappio Johnnie bach.” 

Several comrades joined heartUy in the chorus:— 

Sospan Fach yn berwi ar y tan 
Ar gath wedi scrappio Johnnie bach ” 
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A tall, thin man, with scanty locks, was doing an 
imprompta jig at having been passed. He admitted that 
he was fifty-four and had a son in the army. 

I promised with much satisfaction to be at the station 
next niOTning, to entrain for an unknown destination. 
Ibe wildest rumours were circulating; soldiers were to 
live on them for the next four and a half years. The 
crowd waiting outside inquired what the examination was 
like. A few recruits, still flushed with pride at their 
succ^, went over to describe in detail the ordeal. 

.. ^ -s. Bill? ” cried one. 

E do an’ all. 'Ave yer washed ’em ? ” 

i. One feller ’ad-down to ’is knees.” 

,. That's to see if yer bin drinkin’. ’ ’ 

Ji makes yer bend down an’ looks from be’ind to 
see if yer ’at’s on straight.” 

The new soldkrs crowded into the pub to celebrate 
tteir success. The care-free life ahead of them was 
exteemely aUurmg. No responsibility, little work for the 
arttul dodgers, cheap canteen beer, communal life for 
gambhng and whonng, far from nagging wives and 
w^ing brats, rent collectors, bailiffs and stinking hovels. 

1 walked home with my attestation papers clutched 
firmly in my hand. What joy to think that when that 
daiMed, hateful and stultifying school opened on 
^ptember 1 I would not be there! No more trying 
to te^h duU, fidgeting brats, in an atmosphere that would 
surely dnve ine to dnnk or Bedlam. I felt as a lark must 
feel when, suddenly released from a small cage, it soars 
aloft on joyful wingp. I thought of the uniforms and 
iwes, the smart drilling, and marching through crowded 
streets where girls would wave and throw kisses. I could 
scarcely beheve my good fortune. Why had I and my 
generaton been so favoured ? Truly the gods had shown 
IK a signal honour. I imagined rushing into battle, 
■slaughtermg the foe and, between fights, behaving 
as ^gantly as any of Dumas’ musketeers. All the 
avih^ I passed seemed so dull and drab. How I pitied 
them I Fapcy not being in the army, and missing all the 
glonoiK adventures! A plumber was joining some lead 
pipes in front of a house. What a poor fool he was, 
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wasting his time in such a stupid manner when war, 
chivalry and romance were at his elbow! A little fur&er 
on 1 met Giblets, a mean, narrow-gutted, pinched, white¬ 
faced teacher who supported a wife (of formi^ble 
dimensions) and six kids on two pounds a week. “ Hello 
Cameron, where are you spending your holidays? ” he 
asked, holding out his cold listless paw, so utterly 
oblivious to the war and all it involved that I stared at 
him in astonishment. It was obvious that to the little 
cretin the war meant nothing. He was physically 
incapable of carrying a rifle or marching ten miles. How 
amusing to reflect that pupil-teachers held the pitiful 
personage in awe. The situation was so funny that I 
started to laugh, and continued crescendo unffl tears ran 
down my cheeks. Giblets looked at me open-mouflied for 
a moment and then said. " I think you must have been 
dnnking to behave in such an unseemly manner. Highly 
discreditable to the school I call it.” He stalked away, 
trying to look dignified, while his poor, threadbare 
trousers flopped pathetically round his miserable shanks. 

I stared after him with pity in my heart, muttering with 
fine irony, ” There, but for the grace of God, go I.” 

On nw arrival home, at four o’clock, flushed and 
nappy, I found my mother mending socks in the kitchen. 
She looked very frail, her face was lined and sad. Tom’s 
departure had upset her a great deal. I was old enough 
to regret having been such a troublesome boy, and asked 
her with simulated cheerfulness if she would like some 
tea. She was always ready for a cup, so I bustled about to 
m^e it quicldy. On such occasions I was fond of saying 
Let s have it before the rabble comes she invariably 
answered,^ Yes, a nice quiet cup, son, all by ourselves. ” 
What s the news in town, Ian ?” she asked suddenly, 
in a quiet voice, with her cup half-way to her mouth. 

Oh, the papers are full of the war, and all the men 
to be rushmg to the recruiting ofifice." 

promise me something, Ian? ” 

I will if I can, mother.” ^ 

•4 promise me you won’t join the army.” 

* 1 . i do that inother. I’ve just joined.” feeling for 
the first time that I had been guilty of gross selfishness. 
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Oh Mn, why did you do it ? " she cried, bursting into 
tears and weeping bitterly, rocking to and fro, wim her 
head bowed. 

Don t cry, mother, it’ll all be over in a few mon ths . 
You don t want people to say I was a coward.” 

“ Why didn’t you wait, you know you are too 
young? 

“ But mother, age has got nothing to do with it. I’m 
big and strimg, that’s all that matters. Think how proud 
you 11 be when we come home covered with glory! ” 

” Aye, son, there’ll be many who will find a res ting 
place under the sod. You are too young to realise what’s 
tefore you. You see only the glamour of it. But there’ll 
be inore blood spilt and tears shed before it’s over than 
anybody realises.” Jean came in, flushed and happy, 
bhe was about fourteen and a pretty, graceful child. 

my are you crying, mother? ” she asked 
solicitously, putting her hand round her mother’s neck 
Ian has joined the army.” 

Jean looked at her big brother as if she didn’t know 
whether to be glad or sad at the news, then, after a pause, 
mind, mother, Michael and I will look after you 

AT® u 7 away, won’t we Michael? ” 

Michael, who was about a year younger than Jean and 
growing into a robust lad, said regretfully, ” I only wish 
I were old enough, I’d go too.” ^ 

Cyril had just left school and was working in a grocery 
store. He came in for tea at that moment, bursting with 
the news ftat a warship had been seen in the bay. When 
he heard that I had enlisted he asked eagerly if my bicycle 
behind. Poor Cyril, so good-natured and 
fuU of fun, was destined to be killed right at the end of the 
war, m his nineteenth year. 

\Vhen father came in, dirty and tired, he received the 
news calmly, declaring with conviction that the whole 
business would be over by Christmas. 

AT ^ evening sorting out my few belongings. 

Moth®r dampd some socks, wetting them with her tears. 
When the younger children had gone to bed, father gravely 
pulled down the old Bible and read slowly and clearly, 
that beautiful twelfth chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the 
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Romans. We prolonged our vigil, as if afraid to go to 
bed. The future was so uncertain. My parents tried to 
be cheerful, but their voices betrayed keen anxiety. For 
the time being all my wonderful dreams had vanished. I 
simply saw them, grey-haired and despondent, with 
infinite sadness in their hearts. The thought of their 
anguish moved me deeply. " Have you any money ? ” 
asked my father, “ You may be hungry on the road.” I 
had only a couple of pence, so he handed over all he had, 
half-a-crown. Several times mother urged me to go to 
bed, lest I should be tired on the morrow. 

“No mother, I couldn’t sleep even if I went to bed. 
Let us just sit and talk, for in spite of our sadness there is 
a certain joy in being together. Tve caused you much 
worry, many heartaches, but you know I love you, don’t 
you mother, and am grateful for all you’ve done for 
me ? It cost me a great effort to make such a 
declaration. Overcome by pent-up emotion, I laid my 
head across my arms on the table and wept bitterly. It 
vyas nearly two when we went to bed at last. I comdn’t 
sleep a wink, and was sitting near the window when father 
came up at five-thirty, to say good-bye. He had to be at 
work as six and I expressed regret at having kept him 
up so late the previous evening. He gripped my hand 
saying quietly, " May God protect you and bring you 
back safely, son. You were often mischievous and I was 
often severe, but I forgive you as I hope you forgive me ” 

I could just distinguish his face in the darkened room,’ 
and squeezed his toil-hardened hand. 

Motoer was early astir, busy with some preparations 
My old camp haversack contained some food, clean lineii 
and a couple of my favourite books. The train was due 
to leave at ten a.m. Divided between joy at the 
adventores to come and sadness at leaving home I 
the kitchen restlessly, hoping my mother 
t brave when the moment of departure came. As 

^ I strove to 

nf if ^eait would break. Although under the 
stress of deep emotion, I remained outwardly calm 

enough to urge her to pull herself together ^ 
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'* mother, and I'U be back in 

three months, you see if I won't. Then you'll be glad 
^u’^n a shirker. Now smile mother, so that I 

smiling all the time I'm away." 

The di^acted woman, so fragile and wan, made 
a brave attempt, and succeeded in smiling through her 

lucirs* 

Never had the station been so crowded. The approach 
was a seething mass of humanity, shouting, pushing, 
cheenng and drinking. The train was marked ‘’Troops 
^ carriages an optimist had chalked. 

Next stop Berlin. The clock told me that I had 
twMty minutes to wait, so I claimed a comer seat by 
putting my haversack on it, then strolled along the plat- 
torm. Drunken, jubilant navvies were mauling their 
blowzy, noisy paramours. Bottles of ale were waved* 
someone s^ck up " Tipperary." In quiet comers poor, 
trail, worned-looking mothers were standing with stalwart 
nf women, with red eyes, were taking leave 

of husbands and sweethearts. A reservist in uniform was 
kissing his three small children, while his wife wept 
unrestraine^y. A gang of young hooligans, half-dmnk, 
looking for trouble, came along the platform, arm in arm 
^iid shouting. As the reservist was 
sittng on his haunches, talking to his youngest child, one 
of the toughs knocked them both over from behind and 
sniggered drankenly. The soldier jumped up. He was 
f j j''’B”^^ced, clean-limbed fellow, a little over thirty; a 
faded South African ribbon adorned his chest. With 
amazing speed, in a most workmanlike manner, he 
Imocked three of the louts flat with punches on their jaws * 
the remainder took to their heels. 

httle, old, wizened woman, who came round giving 
out tracts, pushed one into my hand. It was entitled 
Kemember how short my time is " (Psalm LXXXIX 
47), and contained an urgent appeal to all sinners to make 
^ir peace with God, before the chance passed for ever. 
The text began thus: " Are you saved, brother ? Do voii 
reahse the power of the blood of Jesus ? Why not make 
your peace with Him now ? How can the Redeemer give 
us victory unless we come to Him, confessing our sins and 
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^hting under His banner ? Those of you who will fall 
in the field, are you ready to meet your God ? He will 
protect you, if you accept Him now through Christ 
Jesus.” 

Bellicose fervour was induced by a band which arrived 
and played stirring airs. A big, plump, tousled hussy 
came along the platform waving a Union Jack; behind 
her a straggling group of excited molls were blaring a 
popular patriotic song: ” We don't want to lose but we 
think you ought to go, for your King and your country 
both need you so.” The departing ones were also 
informed of the wonderful welcome they would have on 
their return when, as conquering heroes, they would be 
loved, hugged, kissed and lionized. 

The engine was being coupled. A guard ran up and 
down the platform shouting: " Stand back all those who 
are not travelling, climb in all who are.” F inding the 
compartment where I had left my haversack, I stepped 
in. A blear-eyed tatterdemalion was sitting in the comer, 
drinking beer out of a bottle. The haversack had 
disappeared, and it was pretty useless searching for it 
among that drunken, thieving crowd. Unable to secure 
a seat I stood looking out of the window. As the Ir a in 
started, my mother came struggling through the throng. 
Her face was white; she seemed utterly frail among the 
hefty labouring women who surrounded her. A tipsy 
Judy having fallen between a carriage and the platform, 
the train was stopped for a few minutes, long enough for 
me to jump down. My mother pressed a sovereign into 
my hand, whispering: “ Here son, keep this as long as 
you can. Don't spend it unless you are absolutely com¬ 
pelled to. Although I was destitute pretty often I never 
disbursed the com, and have treasured it to this day. I 
ki^ed her on the cheek and, as the train started, yelled: 

Cheer up, mother, we'll soon be back.” 
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'J'HE distance to Coalport from Seatown is not more 
than forty-five miles, but the journey took three 
hours. Stops were made at every village, to take on 
board batches of recruits. Extra coaches were added en 
route, until the solitary engine puffed and strained to 
keep up a speed of about twenty miles an hour. My 
compartmerrt was full of young rips from the steel-works, 
who had enlisted together in the Gloucester^, because that 
regiment apparently wore two badges on the cap. Eager 
to show their manliness, toey spat on the floor, cursed 
incessantly and indulged in the wildest horse-play. A 
pii^ply youth bashed in the top of my straw hat, and I 
retaliated by snatching his new bowler and throwing it 
out of the window. Urged by his pals to smash my dial. 
Blotchy Face swung a blow drunkenly. I easily avoided 
it and cut his cheek with a terrific smash. My blood was 
up. I saw clearly that, among such a crowd, strength 
and resolution were essential unless one wished to become 
a doormat. Blotchy groaned and spewed vigorously. The 
other hooligans attacked me, one of them shouting: 
“ Come on, lads, we’ll make bloody cat’s meat of 'im,”' 
when the reservist, who had been standing in the 
doorway, interposed. His stern face and muscular frame 
intimidated them for a moment, but the booze put foolish 
ideas into their heads. There were at least ten of them, 
but they were too fuddled to fight effectively and got in 
each other’s way. My unknown friend was a stout 
scrapper, possessing a fierce knock-out blow. In about 
ten minutes all the roughs had been battered into sub¬ 
mission. I punched one between the eyes so hard that he 
fell backwards through the open door on to the line. A 
flat-nosed desperado picked up a thick stick, but, before 
it could be used, the reservist caught him by the throat 
and choked him until, with bulging eyes and livid face. 
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the poltroon dropped his weapon and collapsed on the 
floor. 


Coalport Station was crowded with the noisiest mob 
one could possibly imagine. Drafts of recruits for 
all regiments had been pouring in from the adjoining 
towns; confusion was general. I hung about near the 
station for a couple of hours before following fte throng 
up Port Road. One of the roisterers had a concertina with 
which he churned out a number of patriotic and comic 
melodies. People stood on the pavements watching tiie 
rabble. The enlisted men who chanced to be sober 
walked with a swagger, yelling to the passing clerks, 

^ Aye, d yer know there's a war on, mate ? " It was five 
o clock in the evening when we reached a school where 
the Salvation Army dished out tea and buns. I was sitting 
in a corner devouring all I could lay hands on {having 
eaten nothing since breakfast), when a sly individual 
appoached with a request for the loan of a couple of 
bob, telling a pitiful tale of a starving wife and children; 

1 foolishly parted with all the silver I had, half-a-crown. 
Neeedless to say the cadger disappeared for good. During 
toe evening I wandered about the city looking for a free 
doss but, failing to find a shelter, slept in a doorway with 
several others. ^ 


Next morning, stiff and hungry, we drifted along to the 
station and pined a jostling throng under a big, loud- 
voiced N.C.O. who shouted to stragglers: ” Come on 
there, pull up yer bloody socks and fall in 1 ” When a 
couple of hundred had been collected we marched to the 
barracks, a somewhat subdued horde, most of whom were 
suffering from severe headaches as a result of heavy 
dnnking on the previous evening. For two days I 
lounged about the barrack-square, unable to obtain any 
mfoTOation concerning my future movements. Fresh 
drafts were continually arriving, although accommo- 
dabon was palpably insufficient. The barrack-rooms 
were so overcrowded that one man’s feet were touching 
mother s head. No beds or blankets were to be had, so 
toose who could not afford hotels slept on the floor. On 
of toe third day a sergeant-major bellowed: 

Come on, fall in, d yer think yer on a bloody picnic or 
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what? ” The mob shuffled into two ranks and, after 
waiting for an hour (during which a large number of 
recruits sloped-off into the city), again marched to the 
stetion. The corporal in charge fflen disappeared, leaving 
his men to their own devices. My collar was dirty and 
crumpled. Not having washed since leaving home, I 
looked a thorough scaUywag. At noon an empty train 
drew up at the platform. As it was labelled “ Troops 
only,” we scrambled into it to await developments. An 
hour later a sergeant came round, ordering out all those 
who belonged to Welsh regiments. The day wore on 
slowly. Some of the men played cards, others snored. 
Raucous-voiced churls yelled insults at any girl who 
appeared on the platform, inviting her to come and be 
ravished. At five o’clock in the evening we were on the 
move once more. All through the night we jolted, until 
at daybreak, we came to a sudden stop in the great 
midland city of Steelton. The barracks were a couple of 
miles from the station; thither we marched in some semb¬ 
lance of order. After waiting for a couple of hours ffle 
men started to curse vehemently: 

“ Oo wouldn’t be a bloody soldier? ” 

” Come an’ fight for yer King an’ Country. No grub, 
no kip, no nuffink.” 

” Are we down-hearted? .... Yes! ” 

Lounging near the gates for hours, we saw several 
bodies of men march away, and were then admitted. It 
was evening before food was provided, poisonous tea and 
hunks of bread. At nightfall I joined a gang who marched 
to a disused factory, where we again slept on the floor. 
Drunks rolled in all night, and made the place hideous 
with fights and brawls. A burly, shock-headed navvy 
was explaining to a pale, nervous, undersized clerk how 
the Germans could be beaten in a month. Quite a crowd 
gathered round the oracle who silenced an interrupter 
with: “ Who pulled your chain, you mis’rable ’ound?" 
A taU, dark, powerful ruffian in ragged clothes, with a 
dirty muffler round his neck and a pock-marked face, was 
making a fortune with a crown and anchor board. It 
was obvious that, with a crowd punting, the odds were a 
hundred to one in favour of tiie man miming the show. 
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For every winner there were a dozen losers, but the 
bystanders w;ere so bored with their surroundings, so 
keen on a thrill, that they actually jostled to get near the 
rattling dice. In the evening I wandered about the city 
watching smartly-dressed, pretty girls going to theatres 
and cinemas with attentive consorts. My coUar had 
become so dirty that I had discarded it. On looking in a 
shop mirror I saw as disreputable a tramp as one could 
well imagine. Hatless, collarless, with gnmy hands and 
face, Ae wonder is that the police did not arrest me as a 
suspicious character. After much cogitation I decided 
that money had to be obtained by hook or by crook I 
racked my brains, wondering how it could be done. 
Burglary seemed out of the question, for I was too 
inexpert at that, and had no implements for cracking any 
b worth while. However, before returning to the 
tactory, several possibilities had come to my mind. At 
night on the hard floor, while listening to the din and 
tr3nng m vain to sleep, I decided on a plan. 

Next morning, early astir, I hurried to the market 
where, after several fruitless efforts. I earned a couple of 
shillings carrying sacks of potatoes from a lorry to the 

through the quieter part of the city, I 
pied a load of coal in the lane behind a biggish house- 
knocking at the dop. I asked the old maid wIS opeS it 
if I inight carry in the fuel. She eyed me dubiously before 
enquiring how much I would charge, and seemed sur- 

^ and a good 

breakfast. The charge was not excessive as the load at 

east a couple of tons, had to be wheeled about twentj 
yards through the garden to the coal-house. The barrow 
was crazy, but by noon the job was done. Then the 
^cient spinster said: “ You are not a professional tramn 
How IS It you look so unkempt? ” I told her briefly 

nne new hat. A wash and^ shave worked a startling 
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transforation; when we returned to the house for lunch I 
scarcely recognized myself in tiie mirror. My hostess was 
most shocked at the way men were being treated, 
exclaiming repeatedly, " I think it is a scandal that men 
who volunteer to fight for their countiy should have to 
undergo such indignities.” I pointed out that probably 
no individual was to blame, it was simply due to the 
peace-time organisation having temporarily broken down. 
When I left after lunch. Miss Brown insisted on my 
accepting five pounds, which I did only on condition that 
it should be regarded as a loan. I also promised to sleep 
at her house unless accommodation became available in 
barracks. 

In the town I went from shop to shop until at length I 
found what I required—a crown and anchor board, 
complete with dice. It seemed to me that if men wanted 
to gamble I might as well profit from their foolishness as 
anyone else,—and, unlike some I had seen, my dice were 
not loaded. Behind the barracks, on a piece of waste 
ground, I set up my board. Before long a crowd gathered 
like flies round a jam-pot. “Come on my lucky lads, 
the more you win the better I like you. You come here 
in rags and go away in motor cars. If you don't 
speculate you can’t accumulate. Faint heart ne’er won 
fair money. Who says a little more on the old mud- 
hook? What about a little flutter on the old sergeant- 
major? ” I rattled off the blandishments I had heard 
others use, as if I had been at the game all my life. When 
darkness fell I adjourned to a barrack-room, where ten 
bob caused the corporal in charge to turn a blind eye to 
the gambling. Many recruits were punting heavily. For 
a week I ran that board, my takings averaging fifty 
pounds a day, until I was arrested by a military police¬ 
man who, however, as soon as we were far from die 
crowd, released me on payment of five pounds. That 
Red Cap wasn’t a bad fellow. In the evening I met him 
in a pub. “I 'ad to arrest yer,” he confided, blowing 
the froth off a pot of ale, ” or I might ’ave lost my job 
if my C.O. 'ad caught yer. It’s all balls, of course, for 
men will gamble whether yer badger ’em or not, and the 
more illegal it is the more they like it; 'uman nature I 
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s'pose. An' if they don't 'ave a flutter they'll go whorin’ 
and boozin', so what difference does it maJce ? A fellow 
who loses a quid on the board 'as lost 'is money, an' 
ftat’s all the damage 'e suffers, but if he goes with a whore 
'e prob’blj^ clicks for a dose, so really you’ve done ’em a 
good turn.’' The pub was packed with recruits in civ ilian 
clothes, drinking, singing, laughing loudly and sp inning 
yarns. A little, jovial rascal was telling of a subaltern 
who was veiy fond of betting. Arriving at a new camp 
the gambler found that his reputation has preceded him, 
for the Colonel exclaimed: 

“ Ah !! I’ve heard all about you, but you won't win 
money here. We’ve been warned.” 

That s a pity, sir, for I was going to have a little bet 
with you. 

” A bet with me ? Go ahead, I bet you lose." 

Well, sir, I was going to bet you five pounds that vou 
had a scar on the left buttock. ” 

“A scar on my left buttock ? Ha! ha! ha! you would 
have lost. 

so sir, and I’m still willing to make the 


Well, if you insist, but don’t blame me for talfin cr 
your money. an-mg 

” Vety good, sir, I shall pay up cheerfully if I lose.” 
itie Colonel let down his trousers and said: 

<< Look, is there any scar there? ” 

I ve lost, sir, here is your money.” 

As the Colonel was buttoning up his trousers 
adjutant came in, and the C.O. cned joyfully • ^ 

nn,in5f iaf j J’r ^ bet me five 

pounds that I had a scar on my left buttock.” 

‘•hiJivn won your bet, sir,” replied the adjutant, 
but I ve lost mine. He bet me fifty pounds he would 

toe hrmef’y'u'teie 

in Ihf continued 
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factory with anything but horror. My pockets contained 
a fair surn of money in silver, although I carried part of 
my winnings in a little leather bag I had purchased for 
the purpose. Convinced that without money a private 
soldier was condemned to undergo many unnecessary 
privations, I decided to husband my resources. A com¬ 
fortable room was secured in town. Next morning I 
breakfasted like a lord, read the paper, and tipped the 
servants, as if I had been accustomed to dining in hotels 
all my life. 

At the camp desperate efforts were being made to cope 
with the unwieldy mob that thronged the square. A draft 
of N.C.O.’s had arrived; they were dividing the men up 
into squads, for marching drill. Eager to start my train¬ 
ing, I fell in with the nearest group, which proceeded to 
a field behind the barracks, and drilled for two hours. 
Many of the men were incredibly idiotic and found it 
impossible to keep in step. The sergeant was a smart 
martinet, with boots and buttons that reflected tibe sun. 
He cursed ceaselessly, making uncomplimentary refer¬ 
ence to the physical and mental peculiarities of his squad. 
One of the reprobates made rude noises loudly to show his 
-contempt for the army in general and that sergeant in 
particular. " I’ll make you fart, you bloody gutter-snipe. 
You broke yer mother’s ’eart, but yer won’t break mine,” 
roared the N.C.O. keeping us doubling round the field 
until most of the boozers dropped out, pale, panting and 
sweating. 

The latrine was a long trench surrounded by flapping 
sacks, capable of accommodating about twenty men, who 
sat on a pole without privacy. At first I could not get 
accustomed to such a place, often walking a mile rather 
than take my trousers down in the presence of a noisy, 
mocking crowd. Gradually I became less finicky 
however, sitting on the pole smoking, telling yams and 
listening to the latest rumours. The latrine was really 
&e only place where men could be reasonably safe from 
intrusion by those in authority, so it became a kind of 
■club, where one read odd pages of newspapers and 
listened to fairy tales concerning one’s future movements, 
colossal victones or defeats, and new weapons that would 
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finish the war before Christmas. A highly popular 
diversion was to raise the sacking at the back and drench 
the occupants with buckets of water. 

It was soon apparent that most of the drills and fatigues 
could be missed by the judicious tipping of N.C.O.'s. For 
a few shillings the sergeant in charge allowed me to absent 
myself whenever I pleased, so that the remaining days in 
that spot were quite pleasant. The municipal swimming- 
bath became my favourite haunt; in the evenings I 
frequented cinemas and theatres. 


A fortnight after our arrival at Steelton a notice Wcis 
posted up, requiring all Kitchener's recruits to fall in at 
2 p.m., and we were separated according to regiments. 
Ihe Royal London Fusiliers claimed about a hundred 
men, who were marched to the station after an intermin¬ 
able wait. An officer was in charge, a whipper-snapper 
of about nineteen with a dozen hairs on his upper lip, in 
a uniform cut to emphasize his slim waist and shapely 
legs. Girls gave him admiring glances as he slapped his 
leggings with a cane. He was a pretty, vapid youth, as 
Ignorant as he was conceited, and caused roars of laughter 
by calling out “ Stop! ” when he meant “ Halt! ” 
Darkness was falling when we entrained for the London 
Depot. I had been able to rush off and say good-bye to 
Miss Brown. The loan had been repaid and we remained 
good friends until she died a few years later. 

The train was not crowded. Most of the men wished 
to chat and play cards, so I found an empty compartment 
in which I ate my bread and cheese in peace. After dark 
the sky was beautifully clear. The moon, pale and 
majestic, looked down with serene indifference, while the 
tram rumbled along without lights. After an hour we 
came to a standstill near a bridge, over a quickly flow- 
mg stream. Some cattle lay on the grassy bank, in 
partly hidden by a clump of trees. I 
^ople, wondering how they were faring. 

^ - utter confusion reigning in the barracks I 
had received only two letters out of five, and for some 
days had l^en without news. A newspaper containing 
photographs and reports from the Front lay at my feet 
Tnflmg events were magnified a thousand times. It was 
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the most blatant sensationalism. The dirty dogs of the 
(Antral Powers were duly vituperated, our gallant 
brothers in arms eulogized to the slcies. I pictured trains 
in France and Germany, all carrying milhons of men to 
war, and naturally imagined the Germans to be extremely 
wicked people, whereas the Allies were pure and stainless, 
fighting for Belgium, to make the world safe for 
democracy. Fortunately no one knew what the next four 
years were to bring; people swam above the clouds of 
reality in a sea of ignorance and optimism. An 
indescribable din was going on in the adjacent compart¬ 
ments, where the drunken occupants were beating time on 
the floor with their heavy boots, as they sang ribald songs. 

After many delays the troop-train crawled through die 
London suburbs. Traffic was already heavy on main 
roads; suburban trains, laden with clerks and shop 
assistants, converged on the metropolis. Many of the 
recruits yelled insults out of the windows at the civilians 
who smiled sneeringly and turned to their newspapers. 
As a parting shot we sang loudly a rollicking song of which 
each verse ended with “ So good-bye, and damn you all, 
damn and blast your eyes.” Our train crawled along 
with many halts, until at 9 a.m. it pulled into King's 
Cross Station. The platform was comparatively deserted, 
only an officer and a few N.C.O.’s standing in a line. 
Without loss of time they formed the chastened throng up 
in fours, and marched us to the depot, which was reached 
two hours later. 
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^ HE wide streets were more crowded than those of 
Seatown on a Saturday night; marching soldiers in 
uniform, with rifles at the correct angle, passed 
frequently, looking exceedingly smart. The newly- 
enlisted fellows were a shufilling, ludicrous, nondescript 
herd, all out of step; most of us eyed the pukka soldiers 
with envy. I heard one of our sergeants say to another. 

By Christ, these b-s will take some licking into 

shape ! Some of ’em’s flat-footed and walk as if they ’ad 
diarrhoea. How the 'ell they crawled past fte M.O. beats 
me.” 


The barracks were a squat, dirty building, not unlike a 
prison, surrounded by a high wall. A sentry at the gate 
ran his eyes over the recruits with ill-concealed amuse¬ 
ment, as soon as the officer had passed. When the gate 
closed on us we felt that chaos had been left behind, we 
were going to start soldiering in earnest. A sergeant- 
major came and barked at us until we stood at attention 
squared our shoulders, and held our heads up. ’ 

” Stand steady,” he roared, ” don’t fidget. It’s no use 
looking on the ground, you’ll find nothing there. The 
commanding officer is coming to inspect you and, bv God 

drop'^’ pack drill until you 

We waited for half an hour, at the end of which a short 

thrSdini ifon his chest, came from 
CrSnSi uff’ or three subordinates. 

Colonel Watson had been brought back from retirement 
to command a battalion in the new Army. His hair was 

^ healthy tone, 5 Ztl 

solffiem^" T’i here to be 

^ oe our duty to eret vou to maYimiiTYi 

efficiency in the shortest possible time. Some of you haw 
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served before, you know what to expect. The army does 
not tolerate sea-lawyers. When you're given an order, 
obey instantly, whether you like it or not. There is no 
other way to efficiency. Your officers and N.C.O. 's know 
their job, it’s up to you to know yours. The success of 
the battalion on active service depends on the foundation 
we lay now. When you’re off parade you can relax, but 
on parade we shall insist on smartness, keenness and 
implicit obedience. An army without discipline is a rabble. 
I shall punish any breach of discipline as severely as the 
King’s Regulations allow. You will find plenty of ladies 
of easy virtue hanging round the barrack-gates. If you 
follow my advice you will leave them alone. The 
military hospital is full of venereal disease, and whoever 
catches such a malady is treated as a delinquent. Take 
a pride in your section and make it the smartest in ffie 
platoon. You are all volunteers and should be keen on 
your work. Remember the glorious traditions of the 
re^;iment; see to it that each one of you does nothing to 
bring its name into disrepute. Some of you will receive 
promotion. Let each man work for it. You are all 
starting level; whether you are promoted or not will 
depend on yourselves. You will find that there is such a 
crime as dumb insolence—^let each man resolve he will 
never be guilty of it. Keep your mouth shut, your ears 
and eyes open, and never discuss military matters with 
civilians. Remember the old owl who lived in an oak: 

‘ The more he heard, the less he spoke. 

The less he spoke the more he heard, 

Soldiers should be like that wise old bird.’ 

Above all don’t make frivolous complaints. You will 
have to rough it, that goes without saying. It is only by 
hardship now that you will be able to undergo the rigours 
of active service. Don’t expect that every trifling personal 
grievance can be attended to, and make up your minds 
Qiat you are going to soldier in the true sense of ffie 
word." 

After ffie Colonel’s departure, a regimental sergeant- 
major came round with a corporal who asked each man 
his trade. Some of ffie replies were amusing. One ragged 
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individual, obviously a tramp, replied “ Traveller,” and 
a self-confessed bookie’s tout solemnly declared that he 
was a confidential clerk. The recruits were then divided 
into sections, and allotted to tents near the barracks. My 
section, commanded by Corporal Stanford, was a hetero¬ 
geneous collection. The N.C.O., a big, square-jawed 
regular of about thirty, had been down with malaria when 
his regiment proceeded oversea, so had been kept behind 
to train recruits. Morris, a tall, thin, perky Cockney 
youth of eighteen, had been in turn errand-boy, cart- 
driver and costermonger. Buckell, a little taciturn gas- 
fitter from the Midlands, was about twenty-five, married 
with four children. Gale, a sailor from Portsmouth, had 
sailed on every sea and boasted of having loved women 
of every colour. Of medium height and very strong, he 
was a little over thirty; his chest and arms were covered 
with tattoo designs. Payne hailed from Reading and had 
just celebrated his eighteenth birthday. He had spent 
four years in Borstal and was a strong, fearless youth, 
reckless at times, short, dark and broad-shouldered. 
Clarke was a labourer from the London docks, tall, strong 
and ugly. About twenty-seven years of age he had 
” done time ” for burglary. Oliver, a tall, slim youth of 
nineteen, was well-spoken and handsome. 

Next day my company was paraded at the Q.M.’s 
stores to receive uniforms. The fit was, in most cases, 
anything but good, so the battalion tailors did a lucrative 
business altering the garments. The boots were strong, 
and heavy enough to tire the feet of sedentary workers. 
As soon as I could get out I banked most of my money, 
over two hundred pounds. Oliver and I at once became 
good pals and were usually together. Rifles were 
distributed at the end of a week; in an incredibly short 
time a fair degree of proficiency at musketty drill had 
been obtained. 


At 5.30 a.m. the first bugle 
according to the old soldiers: 

” Get out of bed, you lazy b- 
the roll.” 


call rang out, saying. 


-s, come and answer 


At 6 a.m. all went for a run 
hungry as hunters at eight. 
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over the heath, returning 
From then on, until five 
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p.m., with an hour’s break for dinner, there was no respite. 
Platoon—^and company-drill made the boozers sweat like 
hogs. On certain days trenches were dug in the hill-side. 
Food was always plain and frequently insufficient, but the 
company became fit and strong with all the drills and 
continual marching. Each evening, when not on guard, 
Oliver and I went into London, and usually came back 
drunk. It was a delight to sit in a restaurant and enjoy 
an appetizing meal after a gruelling day. Stanford often 
accompanied us to the canteen after dinner. We treated 
him to beer, in return for which he allowed us to stay out 
as long as we liked, provided we got in successfully, which 
meant climbing walls and avoiding the sentry. With 
Oliver, who knew London fairly well, I visited most of 
the pubs in the West-end, occasionally falling in with 
prostitutes, but at first we were too terrified of venereal 
disease to go home with them, after treating them to a 
drink. Then the whores cursed, pointed out that their 
time had been wasted, and tried to extort money. After 
a while, becoming careless, we had some sordid adven¬ 
tures. Longing for romance, we found instead cold, 
calculating strumpets, demanding maximum payment 
for the shortest time. Oliver was unlucky and contracted 
gonorrhoea, which kept him in hospital for a few weeks. 
We had been out one evening with a couple of wenches 
picked up in Piccadilly. A few days later, anxious and 
haggard, he said he thought there was something wrong, 
came back after the sick parade for his kit, and had to go 
to hospital. I visited him almost daily in the venereal 
ward, which was full. Many of the inmates appeared to 
treat the matter as a joke, assuring Oliver that a man 
wasn’t a pukka soldier until he had had a dose. 

About three weeks after my arrival at the depot, a draft 
of regulars left for the front. Kitchener’s men crowded 
round to see them off. ' ‘ Gawd! Just look at them lucky 

b-s goin’ ter fight while we wyste our time ’ere,” cried 

Clarke. The men left behind would have given all ffiey 
possessed to join the departing columns, marching down 
the street behind the band which played stirring tunes, 
while women waved and crowds of children ran alongside. 
The deserted barrack-rooms were immediately occupied 
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by the half-trained tent-dwellers, jubilant at the thought 
that they were real soldiers at last. As soon as tea was over 
practically all the younger men made themselves "posh” 
preparatory to going " square-pushing ” in town. A 
few stayed in, too tired or lazy to follow the otiiers; the 
wet canteen was well patronized. 

Two days after the draft’s departure a new batch of 
recruits turned up. I watched tnem from the windows, 
reflecting that I and my mates, so smart in khaki, had 
been just as dirty and woebegone a few weeks previously. 
Some of the new-comers were fairly well-dressed, but the 
majority were ragged and down at heel. Caps pre¬ 
dominated, although a number of bowlers and felt hats 
were to be seen. There were men of every conceivable 
size, shape and complexion. Tall men jostled short men, 
fat men ambled along beside thin ones. Callow youths 
mingled with grey-haired tramps, hirsute raga m uffins, 
with horny hands, marched alongside pale city clerks, 
well-groomed and comparatively silent. " Christ! look 

at that b-r wiv a white wystecoat,” cried Morris 

excitedly, pointing to a tall, debonair gentleman, who 
looked as if he were a lawyer or banker, " fancy 'im 
joinin’ up as a bleedin’ private I ” The latest mob were 
unable to obtain uniforms for some days. With what glee 
veterans of a month’s service watched the greenhorns 
foot-slogging round and across the square I Many were 
badly out of condition; pale and panting, they struggled 
to keep up with the others, while the N.C.O. drilling them 
yelled from time to time, "Lepri’ I Lep ri’! Pick'em 
up I ’Old yer ’eads up an’ square yer shoulders! 
Gawblimy, call yerselves soldiers? By Christ, we'll 
make soldiers aht o yer or kill yer in the attempt 1 ’ ’ 
Some of the recruits had corns, others blistered feet, not 
a few had to fall out and report sick. 

There was a pub down the road called " The Murky 
Trail, a favourite rendezvous for prostitutes, who were 
on excellent terms with the many soldiers who fore¬ 
gathered there every evening. Sometimes, when at a 
loose end, I visited the place. It was in a narrow side- 
street known as Lover’s Lane. The landlord was an uglv 
brute, who charged the whores a fixed percentage of their 
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earnings, in return for which they were allowed to use 
certain rooms. One or two girls were pretty, but the 
majority were disgustingly dirty in appearance and 
habits. When the soldiers returned squiffy, they lay abed 
after lights out, talking of their paramours, whose 
amorous peculiarities were described in lurid detail. 

One evening I went to bed early, having been on guard 
the previous night. When the drunks rolled in, a big 
fat lout tried to step over my bed, and came crashing 
down on top of me. I remonstrated, but he merely told 
nie to shut up or he would smash my dial, at the same time 
aiming a blow at my head. This fellow, Striga, was a 
noted bully, whom I suspected of petty pilfering. " Oh 
get to hell out of it," I retorted, " or I’ll do a bit of smash¬ 
ing too." The tough could hardly conceal his delight at 
the prospect of a mill. He had been in many a rough house 
and did not doubt his ability to make short work of me. A 
ring was quickly formed with benches, while all the men 
trouped round to see the fun. Corporal Stanford, who 
had been drinking in the N.C.O.'s mess, appointed 
himself referee. Gale held the watch. It was agreed that 
rounds should be of three minutes’ duration. My 
opponent came at me like a maddened rhinoceros, his 
arms beating the air like flails. Fortunately for me he was 
drunk enough to forget any science he might otherwise 
have possessed, so I was able to side-step his rushes, at 
the same time landing some lusty blows on his bloated 
face. Towards the end of the round he knocked me down 
with a wicked swing to the side of the head, but I was up 
again in an instant. The second round was largely a 
repetition of the first. I was knocked down twice, but 
cut Striga’s left eye and drew blood from his nose. Both 
of us were puffing and fell into a clinch, which Stanford 
broke just as time was called. Between the rounds Clarke 
wiped my face with a wet towel, Buckell made me gargle. 
Other volunteers fanned me with towels; some of Striga’s 
cronies performed similar services for him. Men crowded 
in from the other rooms, until we were surrounded by a 
sea of faces. In the third round Striga was in a bad way. 
l^e blood from the cut over his eye was blinding him, 
his lips w'ere swelling. He started cursing, but had to 
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stop to spit out some blood. Nothing but his indomitable 
spirit kept him going, for it was evidently only a matter 
of time until he would be battered into submission. In 


the next round I floored him with an upper-cut under the 
chin, which shook him so much that he took advantage 
of the count, staying down on one knee for nine seconds. 
Although I was in far better trim, the pace was telling 
on me, for he was a mature man with a greater reserve 
of strength. Try as I would it seemed impossible to knock 
him out, and ten rounds were fought before the end came. 
In the seventh he caught me a terrific blow on the temple, 
sending me sprawling among some spectators. The referee 
was counting, and had reached six when I recovered 


consciousness, shaking my head like a dog to clear my 
numbed brain. At nine I jumped up and, although fully 
recovered, pretended to be groggy. Striga rushed in to 
finish me off, missed with a wild left swing, and was 
floored again with a short right hook to the point. The 
gong saved him. We were both bespattered with blood. 
Striga’s face was hideous. His right eye was swollen and 
discoloured, blood flowed from his nose as from a tap, his 
hps were badly cut. At the beginning of the tenth round 
he rashed at me head down, hoping no doubt to butt me 
over, but he was now so slow and helpless that his plan 
had small chance of success. Stepping to one side, I 
caught him fte hardest blow of the fight, square on the 
point of the jaw. His impetus added greatly to the force 
of the blow, his knees wobbled and he went over on his 
back, striking his head ou the boards with a resounding 
crash. That was the end of the fight. He was 
unconscious for about ten minutes, and still dazed when 
his pals put him to bed. 

Next morning, to my surprise, my face was less marked 
than I expected, a cut over the right cheek-bone and a 
black left eye being all the damage I had sustained. Striga 
had to go sick, but was decent enough to tell the M.O. that 
ne had been knocked about in a drunken brawl in town 
otlwrwise I should have been on the carpet for fighting’ 

On the evening of pay-day one or two fights took place 

iea'Sh^bugleS.nd?”'”"^ “ “ 
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“ Fall in for pay, boys. 

Fall in for pay. 

You’ve bloody well earned, boys. 

Your shilling a day." 

As soon as the rank and file had been paid we rushed to 
the barrack rooms, spread blankets over the tables and 
started gambling. Banker was the favourite game, 
although some played vingt-et-un (known as pontoon), 
and other gambling games such as Drag, nap, solo-whist, 
and house. After " Lights out ” blankets were spread 
over the windows, so that the play continued, sometimes 
until dawn. Before the gaming ended, all available 
cash had been corriered by a few lucky, and sometimes 
crooked, card manipulators who then proceeded to play 
for higher stakes until one man scooped the pool. The 
gambling fever seized some fellows so completely that 
they would sell watches, rings and even articles of kit 
when all their money had been lost. Often I played with 
the few shillings received as pay, losing all in an hour or 
two. The money won at crown and anchor remained 
safely banked, and although sorely tempted at times, I 
resisted the temptation to draw it out for gambling 
purposes. 

Route marches were a perpetual source of delight, to 
which most of us looked forward eagerly. It was a keen 
joy to swing smartly along the roads, silent save for the 
thud of many boots. Then when " march at ease ” was 
passed along, with what gusto were sung all kinds of 
songs, .sentimental, silly and often lewd! As the War 
dragged on one heard satirical songs, directed against 
military humbug, red tape, lice and physical discomforts 
due to the elements. Such songs expressed disillusion¬ 
ment and poked fun at mock-heroics. They belonged to 
a later phase. But in 1914 every volunteer was full of 
optimism, fretting with impatience to get to the Front. 

One of our favourite ditties ran: 

" Poor Kaiser Bill is feeling ill. 

The Crown Prince has gone barmy. 

And we don't care a- 

ForOldVonKluck, 

And all his bloody great army.” 
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Nursemaids with perambulators gazed in admiration. 
We whistled to them and threw kisses. A few facetious 
rascals tried to ” book a date ” as they termed it, in deaf- 
and-dumb language, pointing to some nearby landmark 
as a rendezvous, holding up fingers to designate the hour. 
The khaki-clad lads were a happy family, without a care 
in the world. Suddenly freed from all responsibility, with 
no other object but to become strong, efficient soldiers, 
how we laughed and sang like schoolboys ! Clarke was 
not musical and could never remember the longer songs, 
but at frequent intervals his great bull’s voice broke out 
with: 

“ At the halt on the left, form platoon! (bis). 

If the odd numbers don’t mark time two paces 
How the hell can the rest form platoon? ” 

(Sung to the tune of “ Three cheers for the Red, White 
and Blue.”). ‘‘ One man went to mow ” often lasted for 
a mile, and a parody on “ Old King Cole ” had its fervent 
adherents. No matter how long and arduous the march 
had been, we always squared our shoulders and threw 
back our heads when the band met us at the cross-roads 
to play us back the last mile. Sometimes we were out all 
day, engaged in mild tactical operations, digging trenches 
until our backs ached; blisters appeared on the hands of 
those not accustomed to manual labour. Then, in the 
gloaming, as we marched steadily home, childish, 
plaintive, sentimental ditties were crooned: 

” Rolling home, (three or four times) 

By the light of the silv’ry moon, Gawblimy. 

Happy is the day. 

When you draw your buckshee pay 

And you’re rolling, rolling, rolling, rolling home.” 

As soon as we were dismissed most of us made for the wet 
canteen, to slake our parched throats. The ramshackle 
piano, that hadn’t been tuned for years, tinkled a popular 
muMc-hall ^tty, while we danced clumsily, handicapped 
iron-shod boots. A corporal, who 
had been slightly wounded in the first engagement, on 
August 23rd, was the most popular man in the canteen, a 
pukka hero. We treated him to all the beer he could 
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drink, in exchange for yams, somewhat embroidered no 
doubt, of his adventures at Mons. His tales were 
extremely exciting, for he had seen only op)en fighting, 
the hellish war of attrition not having started when he 
was packed off to hospital. 

Morris and Payne were always sitting up smoking when 
I went to sleep. Although young in years they were old 
in profligacy, having apparently started fornicating at 
the age of puberty, in the overcrowded slums, where often 
several families slept in one room. 

One night Morris was telling a story of an adventure 
with a married woman to whose house he delivered meat. 
The dame wept when reckoning day came, confessing 
that she had no money. “ But I’ll settle upstairs if you 
like,” she sobbed. The youth promptly accepted her 
offer, exacting payment on the bed. Meanwhile the 
horse, becoming restive, bolted, so Morris was sacked. 
He had almost finished the yarn (which had already been 
told several times to other members of the platoon), when 
in mshed Gale, roaring drunk, at midnight. As agile as 
a cat, he could climb up the back wall with surprising 
speed, even when drunk. Someone threw a boot at him, 
rousing him to such a fury that he challenged every man 
in the room. Taking off his jacket and shirt, he circled 
round an imaginary enemy, until Buckell shouted, ” Get 

into bed you silly b-r an' stop your row.” With a 

mad rush Gale reached Buckell’s bed, just as the little 
gas-fitter jumped up in his shirt with a frightened yell, 
and bolted round the room with the sailor in hot pursuit. 
Several men rose from their slumbers and held blankets 
in front of the aggressor, so that, running into them, he 
was borne down by sheer weight of numbers. At that 
moment a noise was heard outside. Fearing that the 
Orderly Officer was coming to investigate, everybody 
jumped back into bed, leaving Buckell astride a rafter 
and Gale struggling in the middle of some blankets. The 
newcomer proved to be Clarke, also drunk. He greeted 
his comrade with ” Why aren't you in bed, you 
bastard? ” and that at once provoked a fight. Clarke 
was the stronger, but Gale, as sturdy as an oak, proved 
himself extraordinary light on his feet. There were no 
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rounds, no referee, no ring—just as bloody a mill as two 
strong men could provide. Both were in a bad way when 
Stanford came in and made them shake hands. Honour 
haying been satisfied, next day the two gladiators were 
drinking together in the canteen, apparently completely 
oblivious of what had transpired the previous evening. 

Every Sunday the battalion had loathsome, compulsory 
Church parades. Usually the pugnacious padre ranted 
about a holy war, and blond beasts whom it was our 
duty to massacre because of their fiendish atrocities 
against women and children. The Kaiser and his legions 
of devils had to be utterly blotted out. We were the 
chosen instruinents of divine vengeance. Invariably I 
played poker in a corner with a few others. Most of the 
men blasphemed in undertones. 
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^NE night, when in town after " Last Post ” without 
a pass, I happened to look round and saw a Red 
Cap about fifty yards away, so quickened my step, hoping 
to avoid detection. The policeman immediately walked 
faster also; it was evident that he meant business. 
Fortunately I had on a pair of rubber shoes, and slacks 
without puttees (which was against regulations), so felt 
confident of evading my pursuer, who shouted, “ I want 
you ! ” at the same time starting to run. I sprinted ahead 
into a dark alley, but in a trice the Red Cap showed that 
he could run, too. Evidently shaking him off was going 
to be a most difficult task. The darkness of the night 
favoured me. Avoiding main roads, I was able to twist 
and turn in a labyrinth of narrow side-streets. Although 
I was no mean runner, the copper kept up the chase wiffi 
a doggedness that his superiors would certainly have 
commended. At last, after the chase had lasted for half 
an hour, I resolved to try a strategem, and followed a 
course that led closer and closer to the river, until I 
reached a gloomy alley leading right down to the water’s 
edge. Running down it as hard as I could, I stopped 
suddenly, barely a yard from the dark turgid waters, then 
crept round the corner on a ledge about a foot wide. The 
Red Cap, thundering along, unable to pull up in time, 
took a flying leap into the Thames. His exclamation of 
dismay was audible on the bank, but he reached a boat 
with two or three lusty strokes. Having to some extent 
recovered my breath ,I made off as fast as I could, 
arriving in barracks long after midnight. 

We detested Red Caps, prize skunks who reported 
soldiers for trifling offences. Our obnoxious enemies 
patrolled main roads and railway stations, bullying and 
harrying private soldiers as much as possible. As a 
result the company always had a number of men doing 
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pack-drill and confined to barracks. Pack-drill was an 
exhausting form of punishment in which the culprits had 
to drill continuously, in full marching order, under the 
provost-sergeant. Orders were given so rapidly that the 
delinquents had no rest, and came off the square 
thoroughly worn out. Soldiers guilty of minor offences 
were usually rewarded with C.B. That was a particularly 
unpopular form of punishment, for, at the end of a hard 
da\'s drill, one naturally wanted to get away from 
barracks, usually to go skirt-hunting. Men confined to 
barracks had to do various tedious fatigues, and report to 
the guard-room every half-hour when not on parade. It 
mattered not what they were doing in their leisure, they 
had to run as soon as the call rang across the square: 

“You can be a defaulter 
As long as you like. 

As long as you answer your name.” 


Most of the men were quite contented, and a good spirit 
company. There were a few disgruntled 
individuals, however, who were not amenable to 
discipline, so spent most of their time in the clink or doing 
pack-drill. Some of those fellows, who disliked being 
spoken to sharply by N.C.O.'s, were foolish enough to 
show their resentment, either by sullen glances (which 
was silent insubordination or dumb insolence), muttered 
imprecations or even audible jeers. One private so far 
torget himself as to strike a corporal in the face, and was 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. 

• ^ number of men up 

for office, t.e. they had to appear before the Company 
Cornmander. Many of the offences were of the most 
iivial nature. N.C.O.’s who ” had a down on ” certain 

by ” running 

all kinds of petty, and even imaginary, 
STcSnti Sensible men kept their mouths shut and 
resolutely refus^ to retaliate, even under strong provo- 
cation but sti«.necked soldiers were continSaUrfn 
trouble, some, as a result of badgering, refused to soldier 
and “ worked their tickets,” f...! behived in suSirwa^ 
as to secure their discharge. Stanford put the matte? 
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succinctly when, apropos of discipline, he remarked one 
evening: “When you took the shilling you became 
subject to military law which, when all humbug is put 
aside, means that you have no rights, so don't claim any. 
11 you are punished unjustly, grin and bear it, otherwise 
you are a marked man, and will get more than your share 
of dirty and humiliating fatigues. Some N.C.O.’s are 
unscrupulous, keep out of their way as much as possible, 
and forget all your civilian ideas about dignity and free¬ 
dom. Dodging the column {i.e., avoiding drills and other 
duties) is a mug’s game. Sooner or later you’re bound 
to be caught, and then they never forget you.’’ The 
Sergeant-Major, a smart, well-built martinet of about 35, 
was one of the greater gods, out of whose way privates 
kept as much as possible. It was rumoured that he could 
be bribed and that several “ lance-jacks ’’ had bought 
their stripes. His discipline was ferocious, but he was 
highly efficient, keeping the subordinate N.C.O.’s in a 
constant state of anxiety lest they should be reduced to 
the ranks. Every morning he marched defaulters to the 
orderly-room, where they were tried by the Company 
Commander. Each accused person was escorted by two 
men, one in front and one behind. The S.M. roared, 
“ Cap off,’’ whereupon the prisoner deposited that article 
on the ground, or it was whipped off by the S.M., who 
then, in staccato bellows, ordered those before him to 
march and turn until they confronted the Captain. The 
charge was read out, after which the prisoner was asked 
if he had anything to say. It was wisest to say nothing, 
for attempts at mitigation invariably landed one in the 
soup. A private's word was useless against that of an 
N.C.O., which is, of course, as it should be in a well- 
disciplined unit. 

Among those who had bought a stripe was Algernon 
Godfrog, a pasty-faced, round-shouldered clerk, who 
walked with a pronounced slouch. Before he was 
reduced to the ranks, a few weeks later, we made his life 
unbearable. The day after he was appointed a lance- 
co^oral, Algernon had to take the platoon in saluting 
drill. As the men marched round a circle, of which Algie 
was the centre, they had to salute for six paces. Gale 
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refused to perform what he called “ monkey tricks '' and 
when Algie screamed “Salute me! ” Gale retorted: 

“ Salute my a-e ! “ “ I'll put you under arrest! “ 

screeched the clerk. “ Arrest my B-! ’’ thundered 

the sailor. All the platoon thereupon started to give Algie 
the raspberry, which meant blowing through the closed 
fist to express derision. 


One of the most bumptious men in the company was a 
pimply-faced, weedy, sly-looking, ex-commercial 
traveller named Goire, whose eternal grievance was that 
he ought to have had a commission. He was not only 
an expert lead-swinger, but a most plausible liar, and 
wed money to practically every man in the platoon. 
His creditors had but scant prospects of recovering the 
seven bob, he was paying for three 
illegifimate children. The well-spoken rascal had 
acquired a wheedling, ingratiating manner. One night, 
when drank, he gave the show away, admitting having 
served five years’ hard labour for arson and grave- 
desecration. As a result of his amorous propensities he 
had several mistresses in different towns, but began to find 
the upkeep of his bastards a heavy drain on his financial 
resources, especially as he had to contribute towards the 
support of his wife, from whom he was legally separated 
After much thought he rented a cottage, in a village near 
London, and spent a good deal of time visiting the local 
cemetery. One dark night he worked feverishly, 
disinterred a corpse (of an adult male buried a few davs 
previously) arranged the wreaths on the grave so that a 
casual ob.%rver would suspect nothing, and carried the 
body to his lonely cottage. Soaking the floors and 
furniture with paraffin, tfie wily rogue set fire to the place 

y^^o^^nately, when the rains were 
searched the smell of paraffin was detected. It was also 
nf r some unbumt hair on the corpse was not that 
^ cry was raised. After lying 

charged* not onW culprit was arrested^nd 

nftlSf arson, but with the wflful murder 

r person whose identify had not been established 
Goire soon proved that the body had been dug u^at Ae 
cemetery, and witnesses also testified that the®pi£one?s 
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father had spent some tioie in a lunatic-asylum. The 
learned judge, taking into consideration the jury's 
recommendation to mercy, imposed what he termed die 
very hght sentence of fiye years' imprisonment. 

When Goire wanted to borrow money from me, he 
adopted a subtle form of flattery, pretending we were the 
only two educated men in the room. “You know, 
Cameron, we ought to be officers. What are the fellows 
in this room compared with us? They are scum, 
uneducated boors devoid of all the finer feelings. You 
must suffer as much as I do, having to live with such 
depraved barbarians. What do the plebs know of art, 
literature or philosophy? What do they know about 
aesthetics ? Sweet F. A. What privacy is there here for a 
decent man ? How can he read or meditate in peace ? 
Men like you and me are accustomed to command, not to 
bend our necks beneath the yoke. And what are these 
N.C.O.’s who order us about so arrogantly? Petty 
upstarts, poor benighted fools who'd be touching their 
caps to me in civilian life. I tell you we’re a cut above 
them, we ought to be officers, ordering them about. Why, 
when you come to think of it, it’s a damn swindle. Still, 
however bloody our heads may be, they are unbowed, 
we’re still the captains of our souls. How can a gentle¬ 
man live, after illegal deductions from his miserable dole 
of a bob a day ? Do you know (lowering his voice and 
breathing in my face), owing to the perjury of shameless 
bitches I draw only one and six a week? As one 
gentleman to another, what about a trifling loan? ’’ I 
usually gave the rascal a bob to get rid of him: with that 
he could always get drunk, for once inside the canteen he 
invariably span a tale of woe to kindhearted recruits, who 
stood him drinks out of pity. He was usually morose 
when sober but, when in the merry stage of intoxication, 
was a versatile entertainer. Throwing open the barrack- 
room door, he yelled in a voice that rattied the windows; 
“ Does any b-—r here think he’s a better man than 
Bernard Goire ? If so let him come forward instantly or 
for ever hold his peace . . . Call yourselves soldiers, 

I've s-^t ’em.’’ Nobody took offence at such boastful 

language, for there was hardly a man in the hut who 
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could not have flattened the braggadocio without any 
difficulty. With bloodshot eyes and haggard face, he 
looked a tragic figure in a tunic made for a bigger man. 
It sagged at the neck and stuck out behind m a most 
ludicrous manner. Standing on a bench and striking an 
attitude, the grotesque rascal roared: “What is it, 
gentlemen, that made England great, respected and 
feared to the uttermost corners of the globe ? What built 
up this vast Empire and enabled us to settle in tropical 
deserte and frigid regions near the Poles ? What keeps up 
our birth rate and produces bonny babies ? What is the 
mainstay of our glorious army and navy? What did 
Gladstone recommend in '88. What is it that enables 
Bernard Goire to endure pettifogging restrictions on his 
liberty and hellish deductions from his pay ? What is it ? 
Why BEER, of course." Then he sang all out of tune: 

" Here’s to the good old beer 
Mop it down, down, down. 

Here’s to the good old beer, 

That makes you feel so queer, 

Here’s to the good old beer— 

Mop it down." 

While Goire was still reciting. Gale came in, moderately 
dnmk, and performed a hornpipe with terrific energy, at 
the same time yelling loudly: 

" Tiddlywinks, old man. 

Catch a woman if you can. 

If you can’t find a woman. 

Do without, old man. 

When the rock of Gibralter 
Takes a flying — at Malta, 

You can have a little frolic with our Mary Ann.” 

" mo’s Mary Ann? ’’ interpolated Goire, and Gale 
retorted: 

" Our Mary Ann, 

She don’t care a damn. 

Lifts up her petticoats 
And-like a man.” 

One evening I was walking down the 
came along with his usual balderdash, 
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up to a request for a loan. “Look here Goire," I 
interposed, somewhat irritably, “I’m fed up with lending 
you money, for you have no intention of ever repaying." 
“ For Christ's sake, Cameron," pleaded the incorrigible 
rogue, “ have pity on a man who, through no fault of 
his own, is in temporary financial embarrassment. Unity 
is stren^, how me hell can the British army hope to be 
successful unless its members help each other After all, 
we’re a band of brothers, freemasons, comrades in arms, 
soldiers of fortune. Live and let live. You never know 
your luck, you may be paying for two or three bastards 
one of these days and then (whispering) when I've got my 
conunission I'll treat you handsomely. As one gentleman 
to another, just a couple of bob, lad. I’ll regard it as a 
debt of honour, strike me pink I will." Feeling rather 
lonely and despirited that evening, I capitulated and 
offered to pay for a drink. “ Let’s go to the ‘ Blue Pig ’ 
in Beresford Square, Woolwich,” suggested Goire; “ it’s 
always full of munition-workers, and, provided one can 
tell the tale, they are the last word in generosity. ” A 'bus 
deposited us near the square. “ Wait a minute while I 
ship,” said my companion, as we passed a urinal. 
He msappeared down the steps, to emerge a minute later 
with a most imposing row of nbbons on his chest. ‘ ‘ What 
fte hell are you playing at? ’’ I asked in amazement. 
‘‘Hush man, not a word,” he pleaded, taking my arm. 
“ Once we’re inside the pub and I tell them of my daring 
deeds, beer flows like water. I’ll take ’em off again as 
soon as we get out.” Pushing open the swing doors of 
the lounge, we walked in, and I called for two pints of ale. 
The landlord was extremely deferential, beaming with 
delight at having a real live hero on the premises. A < 
number of artisans, sitting on plush seats, greeted Goire 
with wamith. Each one insisted on standing him drinks, 
so that in a short time he was drunk enough to invent 
tales concerning his marvellous exploits at Mons, 

The munition-workers plied him wifli so much drink 
that he became obstreperous and had to be forcibly 
restrained a little before closing time. Fortunately I was 
sober enough to unpin his medal ribbons, just as two Red 
Cap® came along. He would have been arrested if alone, 
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but I gripped his arm firmly and steadied him; the sight 
of the policemen having a salutary effect, the Mons hero 
looked almost sober. When we arrived back at barracks 
the roll was being called. As soon as the orderly sergeant 
had withdrawn, Payne and Morris pulled some bottles 
from under cover and proceeded to consume the contents. 
Two or three other men, including Goire, helped them 
until all were intoxicated in various degrees. We then 
sang with gusto: 

Here’s to the good old whisky, 

Mop it down, down, down.” 

With countless variations. 

They all wanted to pump ship after lights out, staggering 
about the room in their shirts looking for the door. It 
was truly a case of the blind leading the blind. The moon 
shone on the ghostly figures, reeling and stumbling over 
beds and benches. Goire, too drunk to regain his bed, 
slept in the middle of the floor, where he still lay naked 
snoring when r6veill6 sounded. Some wag had black- 
leaded his buttocks. 
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HE battalion left the depot towards the end of 
September, and marched to Moor Camp, between 
Guildford and Winchester. To my joy Oliver was 
discharged from hospital, completely cured. Stanford 
was able to bag a tent for his section, so that we slept in 
comfort. In the morning the bugle notes rang out, 
stirring and clear, while the corporal shouted, " Come on 
my bonny lads, show a leg.” The lazy ones snuggled 
down under the blankets until, a quarter of an hour before 
parade, another call rang out, slow and peremptory: 

” A quarter of an hour to do it in ! ” 

Then slackers rushed, buttoning their jackets and 
straightening their caps as they ran, for the parade call 
was already sounding: 

” Fall in A! 

” Fall in B! 

” Fall m every companee ! ” 

There was a forest of pines behind the camp, and on 
the left the ground sloped away gently to the main road. 
A small hill rose up on the right, from which one could 
obtain glorious views of surrounding country. Often, in 
the evening, Oliver and I climbed the eminence to watch 
the sunset, lying among the heather, fascinated by the 
gorgeous panorama in the west. Flaming red, just over 
the hills, changed to orange and pink. It was as if an 
enormous crucible were melting the hill-tops, so that they 
rose in clouds of radiant glory. Gradually the fierce 
intensity of it changed as the sun disappeared; all that 
xeinained were a few small clouds edged with saffron. 
Oliver had the soul of an artist, and one evening blurted 
out: ‘‘ My God, what splendour! If a painter could only 
catch those colours and transfer them to canvas! Turner 
■was fascinated and enraptured by light, but even his 
attempts at skies are theatrical. You remember ' Tne 
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Fighting Temeraire' in the National Gallery, with its 
sunset. After looking at it, just come up here and revel 
in the real thing, what a difference! Fancy trying to 
describe in words what you feel when listening to the 
third, fifth or seventh symphonies of Beethoven ! Even 
when a poet tries to describe his emotions in the presence 
of the sublime and beautiful, the result is bound to be 
poor and imperfect. All we can do is to admire the 
beauties of nature dumbly, like the brutes we are. 

‘ Oh! contempiez le del! et, des qu’a fui le jour, 

En tout temps, en tout lieu, d’un ineffable amour, 
Regardez a travers ses voiles; 

Un mysUre est au fond de leur grave beaute, 
L’hiver, quand Us sont noirs comme un linceul, I’ete 
Quand la nuit les brode d’etoiles.’ 

I love these magic hours when, away from the noises and 
bustle of the camp, one can lie up here and revel in the 
peaceful splendour of evening.” 

We often walked for miles after dark, through woods 
and fields, returning to camp when most of the other men 
were in bed, then lying together, smoking and talking 
until the beautiful melancholy notes of ‘‘Last Post” 
rang out over the tents. Lights were extinguished; all 
grew quiet except for the muttering of a man in his sleep, 
or the hooting of a night-bird in the woods. Sometimes 
a light breeze springing up, the branches of a nearby tree 
rustled and swayed in the moonlight, whispering a 
lullaby. 

In stormy weather rain and wind made camp life 
uncomforable. We dug trenches to keep the water out 
ot the tents, and put up uncomplainingly \vith cold, badly- 
cooked food, knowing full well that conditions at the 
Front would be far worse. Drills continued without 
respite. Attacks were carried out in open country, until 
at night, thoroughly exhausted, we lav on the hard 
ground and slept like logs. 

One stormy evening all were warned for night 
cyerations, and for a couple of hours marched towards 
the enemy. Oliver and I were scouts, which meant a lot 
of crawling through wet undergrowth. The foe attacked 
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on a ridge, but, owing to inexperience and faulty leader¬ 
ship, the result was hopeless confusion. However, it was 
useful learning how to advance under cover and finding 
one's way in the dark. It was difficult at first to detect 
men at night; every stump seemed to move. Before long, 
however, the battalion was able to carry out night attacks 
quite silently, extending to single file, fixing bayonets, and 
running considerable distances over rough country 
without losing formation. 

It was good, after a storm, to see the sun rise in all its 
majestic brilliance, and to realise that a fine day was in 
store. Life was exhilarating as one tramped up hill and 
down dale, with gorse and bracken on either hand. The 
long marches through such glorious country were never 
dull. At every turn in the road a new vista opened up; 
on fine days Ae glades were bathed in sunlight. I was 
at the age when dreams and reality were confounded. 
The world was before me, a sense of physical well-being 
filled me with confidence and enthusiasm. When march¬ 
ing at ease I sang until I was hoarse, laughing as if no 
such thing as war existed. Some of the choruses were 
childish, but never lost their appeal. A popular favourite 
was: 

“ Good-bye, Nellie, 

I’m going across the main. 

Farewell, Nellie, 

This parting gives me pain.” 

Strong, bronzed men crooned these silly lines with great 
fervour, without a smile. Similar ditties followed, many 
absolutely meaningless. Goire tramped stolidly, sweating 
as a result of his continual boozing, telling his eternal 
tales about women. Buckell, pining for his wife and 
children, produced their photograph frequently, cursing 
his folly at leaving a buxom spouse and a good job. One 
sunny afternoon he poured out his tale of woe to me, 
ending with: ” Just think Jock, what a bloody fool I 
was to enlist, when I could have gone into the munition- 
works, earnin’ five quid a week ! I’m a skilled man an’ 
oughtn’t to be wastin’ my time trampin’ these bloody 
roads till my feet are sore an’my back aches ...” ” O 
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put a bleedin’ sock in it,” cried Morris, ” you’re not the 
only skilled man 'ere. I'm a skilled man too, yer got to 
be bloody skilful ter earn yer livin’ in London.” 

Usually we passed cavalry and artillery on the road. 
The mounted men eyed us pityingly, while we looked 
longingly at the horses. However, as soon as die clatter¬ 
ing hoofs had disappeared, we forgot all about them, and 
resumed our banter. Clarke was inclined to grumble at 
what he considered criminal waste of time, when we ought 
to have been at the Front shooting Germans. ‘ ‘ Why, the 

bloody war’ll be over before we see the b-s. It’s all 

balls ^makin us march an’ drill like this every day. 
They’ll lose the blarsted war if they aren’t careful. What 
are we doin’ 'ere, I’d like to know? ” Then from the 
front came the familiar refrain: 


" We’re 'ere 
Because 
We’re 'ere 
Because 
We’re 'ere 

Because we’re ’ere,” and so on ad infinitum. 

Clarke philosophically forgot his grouse for the time 
^be song with his unmusical voice. 

Oliver and I often tramped to Crest, a village about six 
miles from camp, to spend the evening in " The Swan,” 
a snug old inn, where the landlord’s daughter was a dark 
vivacious girl, plump and beautiful. Her cheeks were 
red and her eyes, under long dark lashes, made young 
men long to take her in a mad embrace and kigs her 
rapturously. As soon as she saw Oliver she showed 
interest, for his handsome face and tall, slim figure, 
together with a certain distinction in his bearing, attracted 
her at once. It was soon obvious that the couple wished 
Inh so each evening I accompanied him to the 

2" by/nyself. The lonely rambles were 
disconcerting at first, but, after a few days, I enioved 
my solitary tramps so much that I would have resented 
^ horizon was rather limited on foot 
I resolved to buy a motor-cvcle. obtained a good second¬ 
hand machine m Guildford for a modest outlay, and spent 
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every evening racing over the countryside within a radius 
of fifty miles. 

There was a village called Ha 5 rfield, a charming place, 
quite unspoilt by troops, about ten miles from the camp. 
After the eternal khaki, one longed for the sight of civilian 
clothing, and especially for the face of a prettj' girl. The 
hamlets nearer the training terrain were overrun by 
soldiers, and every lass, even the ugly ones, had a 
hundred suitors. Taking tea in Hayfield one Saturday 
afternoon, I was looking at some recent copies of 
the Press. The pictures, intensely patriotic, made me 
feel extremely virtuous. There was Belgium, represented 
by a small boy with his back to a gate labelled " No 
Thoroughfare,” defending his country against a big 
German, complete with a large cudgel and a string of 
sausages hanging out of his pocket. Then a German 
Gentleman was shown going into action, driving a bare¬ 
footed woman and her children in front of him, at Ae 
point of his sword. Readers were supplied with a motta 
for the month. It was ” Grattez le Prusse et vous 
trouverez le barbare.” The Huns were destroying 
cathedrals, massacring civilians, and behaving so 
abominably that God and Britain were compelled to 
punish them. The Kaiser was a blasphemer and a 
hypocrite, the Imjjerial Crocodile with the bleeding heart; 
the Crown Prince a common brigand. ” The High 
Command are the chief instigators to ferocity, the rank 
and file mere docile instruments of butchery and 
torture, conteiit to use Belgian women as a screen when 
going into action.” I lit a cigarette with a determined 
air, resolved to stand no nonsense when the cowardly 
Huns, behind their screens of women and children, 
should shout ” Kamerad! ” 

As I sat looking at the paper, feeling like a minor 
avenging angel, a girl walked in and sat at the only other 
table, quite close to me. Her pretty face was flushed 
from walking; when she took off her small black hat, her 
hair was so luxuriant and beautiful that I could not 
refrain from staring discreetly over my paper. The 
bronze tresses would have delisted an artist, and the 
small, proud head tossed charmingly as the dainty 
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creature gracefully combed her locks that had become 
disordered in the breeze, for she had put on her hat just 
as she entered the shop. The eyebrows were dark and 
curved; the clear, grey eyes looked out on the world 
fearlessly, with the suspicion of a twinkle at the sides. 
The nose was straight and delicately chiselled; a dimple 
on the cheek lent something indescribably fascinating to 
face; the lips, without a trace of rouge, were soft and red, 
the mere thought of kissing them was entrancing. When 
she crossed her legs, I admired the perfect contours from 
the sensible brown walking shoes to the swelling Aigh 
above the knee, where a dark blue garter was just visible 
below the edge of the skirt. The sheen of the silk stock¬ 
ings enhanced the beauty of the curves from the ankles to 
the knees. I forgot all about the Press, the Germans 
and my cigarette, in contemplating them. The problem 
was how to secure an introduction to such an entrancing 
beauty. “ Clicking ” was out of the question, I should 
be snubbed immediately. I hoped she had forgotten her 
money and would allow me to pay, but there was little 
chance of that, as her bag of brown leather, with a sailing- 
ship worked on the side, lay on the table. On the largest 
sail were the initials of the owner, M.E.C. 

To mj' chagrin, she did not even glance towards 
me, but calmly read a paper, while she slowly and 
deliberately munched hard biscuits, apparently utterly 
oblivious of the agitation she was causing in my 
bosom. Had she been less beautiful or haughty, I 
might have ventured to speak, but I was convinced 
she would consider such behaviour highly improper. 
When she had finished her tea and was leaving 
the shop, I waited a few seconds, quickly paid my 
bill, and hastened to see where she was going. Al¬ 
though scarcely half a minute had elapsed since her 
exit, not a trace of her could I find; stark melancholy 
came over me like a black cloud. I was just going to turn 
away in despair when, to my intense joy, she came out 
of a srnall shop a few yards away, carrying a couple of 
magazines. Allowing her to proceed a hundred yards or 
so, I followed with much circumspection until, after 
leaving the village, I had the satisfaction of seeing the 
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fascinating damsel open a small, wooden gate and»walk 
up to a house, through a garden in which a mass of 
flowers still made a brave show. The dwelling was low 
and snug, a wisp of smoke curled from the solitary 
chimney, and an old lady upstairs opened a window to 
speak to the girl who was petting a dog. I heard a merry 
peal of laughter and passed on slowly, pretending to read 
a book, so that the grey-haired dame should not suspect 
that I was watching. 

For several evenings I haunted the village, riding 
slowly through the lanes, and at times cursing my¬ 
self for a sentimental fool. One by-way was so peace¬ 
ful and sylvan that I never missed going through it, 
to recline on a mossy bank, at the foot of which flowed 
a tiny stream, clear as crystal. Sheep grazed in the fields 
on either side, the thorny hedges were flecked with scraps 
of their wool. Higher up, on the tops of the thorn-bushes, 
were wisps of hay torn from a passing wain. Birds sang 
in the trees, water trickled musically, the last rays of the 
setting sun filtered through the branches overhead, and 
one forgot everything in sheer ecstasy. At such times I 
pulled " Virginibus Puerisque ” out of my pocket, and 
revelled in its pages. In after years one may smile at 
such enthusiasm, but, as R.L.S. says, the impulsive 
generosity and wild castle-in-the air building of youth are 
wonderful things: “Now I know that in thus turning 
Conservative with years, I am going through the normal 
cycle of change, and travelling in the orbit of men’s 
opinions. I submit to this, as I would to gout or gray 
hair, as a concomitant of growing age or else of failing 
animal heat, but I do not acknowledge that it is 
necessarily a change for the better—I daresay it is 
deplorably for the worse. ’’ What sympathy, understand¬ 
ing, tolerance and genial philosophy are tucked away in 
that small book ! Here was I desperately in love with a 
girl whose name I did not even know, thinking I should 
die of grief if my love were not reciprocated! M.E.C. 
was certainly the fairest creature God had ever created, 
and by some extraordinary freak of fate she had been 
reserved for poor, unworthy me! I dreamt of her all 
night, thought of her all day, and was, in short, as love- 
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lorn as any youth has ever been. Sometimes I wondered 
what I should do if my love were not reciprocated. There 
was only one course open to me under such circum¬ 
stances, and that was to die gloriously at the Front, per¬ 
forming some thrilling deed of heroism. Then my photo¬ 
graph would probably be in all the papers; M.E.C. 
would see it and remember me. In my pocket would be 
a letter addressed to M.E.C., Hayfield!, and my declara¬ 
tion of love would be forwarded to her; in which case she 
would certainly enter a convent or commit suicide, so 
that our spirits would roam together through those rustic 
scenes round that old-world village. 

Again and again I read the chapter “ On falling in 
love," until I knew it practically off by heart. With what 
gusto I recited my favourite passages, especially the one 
where Stevenson says no declaration is necessary. 

' Love should run out to meet love with open arms. 
Indeed, the ideal stoty is that of two people who go into 
love step by step, with a fluttered consciousness, like a 
pair of children venturing together into a dark room. 
From the first moment when they see each other, with a 
pang of curiosity, through stage after stage of growing 
pleasure and embarrassment, they can read fte 
expression of their own trouble in each other’s eyes." 

^ (me evening, as I lay reading on a bank, a dog barked 
in the distance. In a little while it came running up to me, 
a frisky, smooth-haired fox terrier, with a ball in its 
mouth. While I was throwing the ball, which the animal 
retneved with joy, I heard steps and there came M.E C 
hatless and bonny, swinging a leash in her hand. The dog 
was unwilling to return to her, even when the ball was 
thrown in her direction. At length she had to turn and rail 
spot, come here at once, you naughty dog I " Her 
voice was as the music of the spheres. I blushed in con¬ 
fusion as she retraced her steps to say, " I’m so sorry 
he s annoying you.” In reply I managed to stammeV 

alSa,;c iV annojnng me. I’m fond of animals and 
always like playing with them.’’ Thereafter my courage 
failed me, and I watched the angel of mv dreams 

disapi^ar round the next bend in the lane. ^ 

On the foUowing Saturday afternoon I was again in the 
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village, and, having left my machine in the blacksmith’s 
shed, proceeded to the tea-shop, hoping to catch another 
glimpse of the adorable M.E.C. Alas, she was not to be 
found, and I fingered “ Punch ” with a heavy heart. 
The cake was tasteless, the tea without flavour, so 
I abandoned both in favour of a cigarette. Leaving the 
shop, I walked along a side street, and had just reached 
the narrowest part when the clatter of hoofs resounded in 
my ears. My heart thumped as I looked up and saw, 
coming rapidly towards me, a dog-cart with M.E.C. cling¬ 
ing to the seat, the horse thundering along completely out 
of control. Whether I would have acted as I did had any¬ 
one else been in the cart is a moot point. At any rate I 
sprang at the reins, felt them in my grip, and was knocked 
completely off my feet. A buxom woman cleaning her 
windows was brought to earth with a crash for, when the 
horse swung me, I hit the ladder and knocked it flat. 
After dragging me a dozen yards, the terrified animal 
came to a stop, foaming at the mouth and trembling 
violently. The shock had given me a severe shaking; I 
hastened to show my soldier-like qualities by fainting. 
When I came-to, a few seconds later, the girl of my 
dreams was sponging my forehead and holding a glass of 
water to my lips, while propping my head on her lap. 
“ O, I do hope it’s nothing serious ! You saved my life. 
I’ve never seen a braver deed. How can I thank you ? ” 
trilled that musical voice, while her dainty, scented, 
cambric handkerchief wiped the blood from my cheek. 
" There is only one reward I require, and that is to be 
considered your friend without the usual introduction.” 
Having regained my feet, I was determined not to let her 
give me the slip. A few villagers were watching us, while 
a yokel held the horse. " You must come home at once 
and examine yourself while the maid brushes your 
clothes. You are still pale, but I think we had better 
walk, the horse might run away again,” remarked the 
lovely creature, with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes. 
She explained that a newspaper, blown along by a gust 
of wind, had caused the trouble, as usually the horse was 
quiet and well-behaved. I persuaded her to climb into 
the trap, after I had taken the reins, for all that was 
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needed was a good strong grip. I tightened the curb 
chain which was very slack, and the nag trotted along 
most decorously. “ My aunt will be awfully anxious, for 
she’s such a timid dear,” laughed M.E.C. Then 
suddenly, ” By the way, what is your name? I must 
know it before I can introduce you.” 

” Ian Cameron.” 

Isn’t that a strange coincidence. My name is also 
Cameron.” 


What do M.E. stand for? ” 

” Mary Eileen.” 

” Those are lovely names, especially when you say 
them.” Mary blushed, and bit her lower lip. 

Please don t flatter me, Mr. Cameron, because I 
always see through it.” 

But it isn t flattery to tell you that you have pretty 
names and a beautiful voice.” 


We reached the cottage, entering the garden by the 
wide side-gate, which had been left open. An old, odd- 
job man came forward and unharnessed the horse, while 
Mary took me round to the front door. Her aunt, who 
was waiting anxiously, having heard about the accident, 
embraced her fondly, asking her if she were hurt 

No, of course not, Auntie, I’m all right, but Mr. 
Cameron dashed at the horse when it was going madly 
along Mill Lane, sprang at its head, and was dragged 
quite a long way; thrown against a ladder, too. A couple 
of hundred yards further on is the mill-race, and that 
would have been the end of little Mary.” 

Miss Gordon thanked me profusely, with tears in her 
eyes. She added that Mary was an orphan, both her 
parents having gone down with the ill-fated ” Titanic.” 

Instead of indulging in a fulsome panegyric about 
me Auntie, remonstrated Mary, ” please concern your¬ 
self with my rescuer. His knuckles are grazed, his face 
cut, and he is obviously suffering from shock.” 

1 protested that there was nothing wrong; all I required 
w^ a bath. Mary led the way, while her aunt busied 
herself with preparations for tea. The bath-room was all 
white tiks, a delicious odour of scented soap filled the 

air. Ibis IS my soap, and here are clean towels. Just 
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put your clothes on the chair outside the door, the girl will 
give them a good brushing.” 

When Mary had tripped lightly downstairs, leaving a 
fascinating perfume behind her, I hastened to strip. 
There were a number of bruises on my body; the left 
thigh, where it struck the ladder, was much discoloured. 
After putting my uniform out, I lay in the warm water, 
voluptuously soaping myself all over. Pulling down the 
window, I saw Mary in the garden, picking some flowers. 
She heard the window open, looked up and blushed, 
waved one hand discreetly, then went on with her picking. 
After a good rub-down, I felt a new man. There was no 
serious damage done, no bones broken. My clothes had 
been brushed and pressed, even the leather strap round 
the cap had been polished. While I was dressing, the 
maid asked for my shoes, and took them down to clean. 
In the evenings and week-ends I wore a pair of light- 
brown shoes that had been purchased in London. The 
ordinary military boots were heavy clumsy things that 
rang on the pavement like wooden clogs. 

When I went down, tea was ready; the lamp had been 
lit, and the little sitting-room was very cosy. Mary had 
changed and was wearing a most attractive blouse of 
white cr#pe de Chine, and a tweed skirt. 

‘‘You are looking ever so much better,” she cried 
impulsively, ‘‘ your cheeks have their normal colour 
again. I can’t possibly tell you'how glad I am you’re not 
seriously hurt; even as it is I shall never be able to express 
my gratitude. Auntie says I must make you a present in 
memory of my rescue, so you must tell me what you 
would like.” 

‘‘ Very well. I’ll think it over and let you know in due 
course.” 

The fragrant China tea put new life into me; the freshly 
buttered; toasted seones were nicer than any I had ever 
tasted before. I played with the food, anxious to talk to 
Mary, until she pointed out that I had eaten practically 
nothing, and that my abstention might be construed as 
a dubious compliment to her aunt’s baking skill. After 
that I set-to until full justice had been done to the meal, 
simple, satisfying, and nicely served. 
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When Miss Gordon had gone to feed the fowls, I looked 
straight at Maiy and said: 

You promised me something to show vour 
gratitude.” ^ 

“ Certainly, what is it to be? ” 

” A walk with me this evening.” 

” O, but I couldn’t possibly do that, it would be all 
over the village.” 

' ' What does that matter ? ” 

Well, I don t sup|X)se it does matter really, but mv 
aunt might object.” 

t V J judge, you can twist your aunt round your 

little finger with the greatest ease. ’ ’ 

Maiy laughed joyously and said in a low tone (for Miss 
Gordon was returning), “I'm not so sure about that. 
Anyhow, we’ll see, I can’t promise yet.” 

.. to-day,” grumbled the old dame, 

. those hens eat their heads off, and only lay about once 
m five days.” 

We sat talking in front of the fire after the meal, while 
Miss Gordon expatiated upon theosophy which was 
according to her, the only reasonable faith. She would 
have gone on for hours had not Mary cut her short with 
^s p Soiug to the pictures, will you come with 


", No dear. I’m tired and am going to bed early. Take 
the key and mind you come in quietly, as I never can go 

to sleep again if I’m disturbed.” ® 

As we walked towards the village I asked Maiy if she 
really wanted to go to the cinema. 

" Goud Lord, no ! It’s a horrid place, an old bam with 
dreadfully uncomfortable seats; but I really couldn’t say 
bluntly we were going for a walk. ” ^ 

Crossing a stile, we sauntered along a path throuch a 
fe^if stubble. A partridge rose almost at our 

Ma^rShS fo*’ a thicket. 

tonS^ ^ httie cry of fear. Her 

touch th^nlled me. I ventured to put my arm round her 

hat”“ You really musn’t £ 
effort however, making any 

effort to free herself. We reached a gate at the other end 
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of the field; I suggested timidly that we might stand there 
a little while. 

" But why do you wish to stand here ? ” 

“ Because I want to speak to you.” 

" We can walk and talk too.” 

” Not so well as face to face.” 

Mary took off her hat and put it on the gate-post. The 
moon shone on her face, which was bewitchingly 
beautiful. Gradually I took her in my arms, trying to 
kiss her lips. She laughed and turned her head, 
frustrating all my efforts. 

“ Why do you want to kiss me ? ” 

” Because you are irresistibly lovely, and Tm madly 
in love with you.” 

“ What nonsense! Why, you hardly know me.” 

” Well it’s probably love at first sight, and it’s no use 
tiyirig to explain it. You fascinated me when I first saw 
you in the tea-shop, and I’ve loved you ever since.” 

^ " I knew you were watching me, that’s why I didn’t 
look. 

Do you think you could ever love me, Mary? ” 

I like you awfully and think you are very brave, but 
I ve never been in love. Do you know I’m only 
seventeen ? Besides, how can a young man be sure he’s 
m love ? It may be merely a passing infatuation. ” 

If the root of the matter be in him, and he has the 
requisite chords to set in vibration, a young man may 
enter, wift the key of art, into that enchanted land which 
IS upon the borders of Heaven and within sight of the City 
of Love. There let him sit awhile to hatch delightful 
hopes and dream entrancing dreams,' ” I quoted, 
mublating the text somewhat in my agitation. 

“I really don't know what my aunt would say to that 
for she maintains that love is all nonsense.” 

Probably she has never been in love, and is not 
therefore competent to express an opinion, if I may say 
so wth all respect to a very charming lady.” 

One of my cousins, who plays hockey for England 
declares Aat all men are rotters, and will have nothing to 
do with them. ** 

” I know that kind of masculine woman. They dress 
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like men, cut their hair short, and talk loudly. Either 
because they are unattractive physically or, as a result of 
an unfortunate love affair, they set out to poison the minds 
of young girls. It is usually sour grapes and unfortunately, 
nice girls are sometimes influenced by such people. You 
remember how Camille, in Musset’s beautiful little play, 
had been corrupted by nuns, and how Perdican replies, 

■ O my child ! do you know the dreams of those women 
who tell you not to dream ? Do you know what name 
they murmur when their sobbing lips make the 
consecrated wafer tremble ? They who sit near you, with, 
their shaking heads, in order to pour their withered age 
into your ear, and sound amid the ruins of your youth the 
tocsin of their despair, bringing the odour of their tombs 
into your radiant youth—they commit a crime of the 
foulest kind.’ ” 

I quoted from memory, and was trying to recall the 
remainder of the passage when Mary said quietly: 

“ But doesn’t love often mean suffering? ” 

Surely it does, but are we never to love because of 
that ? Musset, who loved more deeply than most men, 
and suffered atrociously, could still cry fervently: ‘ One 
is often deceived in love, often wounded and often 
wretched; but one loves, and on the edge of the tomb 
one turns to look back and say; ‘ I have often suffered, 
sometimes I was mistaken, but I have loved. It is I 
who have lived and not an artificial phantom created by 
my pride and boredom.’ ” 

“ You frighten me, Ian,” whispered Mary, using my 
first name after a slight hesitation, ” it is like asking a 
timid bather to plunge into swiftly flowing waters.” 

She looked into my eyes, and I kissed her rapturously. 
Holding her soft yielding body in my arms, I pressed her 
tightly, whispering words of love. Slowly we walked to a 
heap of bracken and sat on my coat, gradually sinking 
back until we were lying in a close embrace, legs entwined 
and bodies moulded together. Mary trembled and returned 
my kisses so fervently that I could feel my teeth touching 
hers. We sat up to watch the moon that had just 
emerged from a fleecy cloud, and listened to a song- 
thrush that poured out its soul in bursts of exquisite 
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melody. Mary ruffled my hair, and tickled my ear with, 
a wisp of grass. Her eyes shone with tenderness and 
passion, her lips were parted, and her small, even teeth 
gleamed like mother-of-pearl. I kissed her eyes when she. 
closed them and found them wet. 

Surely you are not crying, darling ? ’' I whispered. 

“ It is because I am so happy, dearest; I never knew 
love could be so wonderful.” 

The night was chilly, so we walked back along the path 
until the stile was reached, but the thought of those 
exquisite raptures on the bracken lured us so forcibly that, 
we could not resist. Silently turning, we retraced our 
steps and sat down again. Mary put on my great-coat 
which could have enveloped her twice, and laughed when 
she realised how big it was. 

‘‘ It isn’t fair, darling, you will catch cold, let us both 
lie in it and keep each other warm,” she whispered, 
suddenly. 

We wrapped ourselves in the thick garment as in a. 
blanket; Mary snuggled close to me while I hugged her- 
and covered her face with kisses. It was as if her soul, 
dormant until that evening, had suddenly been galvanized 
into ecstatic passion by the kisses we exchanged. For a. 
long time she lay silent, gazing up at the sky, while I felt; 
her slim, lissom body, and rolled the soft folds of silk, 
between my fingers. 

” Why do you like to touch me like that, Ian ? ” 

‘‘ Because you are the most wonderful and beautiful 
girl in the world.” 

The night was silent. In the distance a bugle call rang 
out, its plaintive notes resounding with a wistful appeal, 
over the hills. 

” What call is that, darling? ” 

‘‘ Last Post, the most impressive, stately and sad of all 

ralk ” 

‘‘ What is it for? ” 

‘‘ It means that lights have to be put out and life ceases, 
for another day.” 

Oughtn’t you to be back in camp ? ’ ’ 

‘‘ I can return without being detected, dearest, and 
one of my friends always answers for me.” 
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“ Do you like army life? ” 

“ In some ways, yes. One feels ever so much fitter 
and stronger, drilling, marching, and living in the open 
air.” 

” Some of the men are very rough, aren’t they? ” 

” Yes, but they’re rough diamonds. Very few are 
rotters, most are decent fellows when you get to know 
them.” 

” When will you go to the Front? ” 

" Well, before we met I was hoping that we might go 
any day, but now I want to stay.” 

” I don’t know what I shall do when you go, it will be 
so lonely without you. Before I knew what love was, I 
never wanted it. Now I feel I can’t live without it. A 
new world has been opened up to me and I realise that, 
before loving you, life was a grey, dull affair. Now it 
is so entrancingly wonderful that I want to laugh, sing, 
cry out, and tell everybody that I’m in love. I feel like 
shaking all the people I meet and shouting, ‘ Have you 
ever been in love ? Don’t you know what love is ? ’ All 
else seems trivial and silly in comparison. It is like a blind 
person receiving sight or a paralytic the use of his limbs.” 

” But we’ll write often, darling, and the time will pass 
quickly.” 

The fear of impeding separation made us sad, but youth 
does not think far ahead; we again hugged and kissed 
with renewed fervour. 


It seemed as if we had been lying down but a few 
minutes when Mary looked at her tiny wrist-watch and 
announced with dismay that it was two o’clock. I did not 
want to go. Such intimate contact intoxicated me. That 
was the only true reality. For a few brief, fleeting 
moments we had caught a glimpse of immortality. The 
love-hght m her eyes, the soft sheen of her beautiful hair 
the melody of her voice, the pressure of her small hands! 
her rapturous kisses, all belonged to another sphere, 
where nothing mean, base or sordid could exist. The 
whispering wind in the rustling trees, the ghostly flight of 
a night bird, the music of a tiny brook, the scent of dew¬ 
laden grasses and freshly-turned earth, all give our love 
an ethereal setting. We craved nothing save the indefinite 
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extension of those magic hours, during which we loved 
madly, passionately, remorselessly, with no thought be¬ 
yond obtaining the maximum sensation. It was as if, 
having imbibed a powerful drug, we were floating outside 
the world in a realm where every sense was intensified to 
infinity. At last we strolled back reluctantly, and stood 
for a long time kissing in the shelter of an arbour before 
the door. 

On the way back to camp I sang softly, unable to 
contain my joy. It was a popular song of the time, about 
sunshine being everywhere when love creeps into one’s 
heart. The garage where I stored the cycle was a 
mile from the camp, and a big detour was necessary to 
avoid detection. Four o’clock struck in a distant steeple 
as I crept into bed and found that Oliver was absent. 
Thinking he might be on guard I turned in, so happy that 
sleep was impossible. I was still smoking and looking at 
Mary’s image that gazed at me from the top of the tent, 
when the bugle blew reveille, and another day had begun. 

The first news I heard was that Oliver had committed 
suicide. Someone had informed the girl in the pub that 
her lover had been in hospital with V.D., and she had 
refused to see him again. Heartbroken by the rebuff, 
and thinking, no doubt, that the stigma would follow him 
all his life, he shot himself through the head. The* 
company went to his funeral on the Sunday morning. He 
was buried in unconsecrated ground. 

I next heard that the battalion was leaving for 
Aldershot on the Monday, so, after tea, rushed off to 
spend a last evening with Mary. She wept at first, but 
cheered up wonderfully before I left, promising to visit 
me as soon as possible. It was again the middle of the 
night when I dragged myself away, with a small golden 
locket, that she had worn round her neck, as a talisman. 



CHAPTER VI 


^ EXT morning, setting out soon after dawn, we 
reached Aldershot at noon. I was downcast owing 
to Oliver's tragic end, and moped at first. The others 
sang, but my fit of depression could not be easily shaken 
off. Then I reflected that in a few months, perhaps even 
weeks, many of us would be under the sod, others 
crippled and blinded, many invalids for life. “ What the 
hell is the good of going about with a long face because 
a fellow blew his brains out? " I muttered sardonically, 
“ Most of us will probably go west before long, so what’s 
the use of worrying? ” Gradually my good humour 
returned and I sang with my usual gusto. It was a fine 
sight to see the battalion in column of route, swinging 
rhythmically along the lovely country roads, lined by 
hedges dotted with flowers that approaching winter had 
not yet nipped. Overhead trees waved; one felt it good to 
,be alive. It was one of those glorious autumn days when 
the air is keen and fresh. The sun shone obliquely, as 
if giving warning that he would soon depart. Withered 
leaves chased each other along the sides of the road, and 
blackbirds scolded noisily in a thicket. When the 
battalion stopped to rest, I wandered off through the 
trees, admiring the autumn tints of the leaves, and watch¬ 
ing rabbits scuttling away among dry twigs. In the 
middle of a tiny glade a group of thrushes were discussing 
affairs of state. Through a gap in the wood one saw 
fields and meadows sloping away to the south. Some old, 
grey stones, partly covered with moss, were all that 
remained of an ancient cottage. What exquisite delight 
to be young and strong, in love with the most bewitching 
girl in the world, and able to appreciate dimly the 
enthralling beauty of nature in all her moods! The 
glorious uncertainty of life fascinated me. No more dull 
routine, nothing but love and adventure. I would always 
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be young, passionate, and in love. Never had the world 
appeared more wonderful. Even the trees and birds 
seemed to enchant. The order to " Fall in ” echoed 
along the road, arousing me from my reverie. I “ fell 
in '' happier than any king. 

Suddenly the men in front struck up a song and 
frightened all the birds away. It was about an old black 
bull that descended from the mountain, attended to six 
heifers, and polluted the fountain. 

On our arrival at Aldershot we proceeded to Crecy 
Barracks, where the last phase of instruction started. 
Bayonet-fighting was strenuous work, and trench-digging 
continued without intermission. Musketry instruction did 
not relax for a moment; some of us continued practising 
in the barrack-rooms, so keen was our desire to become 
proficient and cross the water. 

My section underwent certain changes at this time. 
Payne went to prison for six months as a result of stealing 
money fijom comrades' pockets at night, and Corporal 
Stanford departed, to get a commission, it was rumoured. 
Two men came to fill the gaps. One was a clerk from 
Putney, his soul steeped in class consciousness. Short 
and slim, he had a supercilious look and affected to 
despise his companions, who naturally gave him hell. 
The other newcomer was an educated fellow of about 23 , 
named Evans. I found out later that he had been to 
Tonbridge and Sandhurst, securing a commission a few 
months before the outbreak of war. Going the pace in 
London landed him in debt, so he issued dud cheques and 
was cashiered. Unable to return to his father’s rectoiy 
in Somerset, he enlisted as a private under an assumed 
name. He and I became good friends; I heard his story 
in a pub one evening when we both got hopelessly drunk. 
His real name was Tancread. He was a little over 
medium height, of sturdy build, but marvellously agile. 
His face was rugged and brown, under a thick crop of 
unruly black hair. I could not understand how such a 
man had been guilty of fraud, for his expression was 
frank and open. Probably it was simply a youthful 
indiscretion for which he had paid dearly. He was a 
happy-go-lucky, care-free fellow, bubbling over with life. 
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often walking on his hands round the barrack-room and 
jumping over the table. The clerk’s name was Cyril 
Hunt, and the troops invariably called him “ Silly 
C - -1 ” (the latter word, rhyming with hunt, being the 
vulgar term in use all over the world for the vagina). 
Cyril would undoubtedly have obtained a commission 
had not his employer, who was a democrat, stipulated 
that half of their salary would be paid, for the duration 
of hostilities, to those of his clerks who enlisted as 
privates, but nothing to those who became officers before 
serving in the ranks. Cyril wavered between his love of 
rank and love of money; the latter triumphed. Naturally 
he hoped to secure a commission soon after enlistment, 
but was so hopelessly stupid and awkward ffiat he had no 
prospects of ever becoming a proficient soldier. Of course 
not a few officers would have been in the same boat. 
Soine of the fools one had to salute had less brains than 
an intelligent chirnpanzee, and were useless for m akin g 
anything except mischief. There were, no doubt, decent 
fellows among the clerks who served in the war,H)ut those 
1 met were invariably uneducated, bumptious jobber¬ 
nowls, eternally grumbling and thinking themselves 
superior to all artisans, most of whom were undeniably 
better men that the upstarts of pen-pushers whose 
summum honum was wearing a bowler, stiff collar, black 
jacket, striped trousers and fawn spats, living in some 
snobbish suburb and never dirtying their hands. 

Hunt was religious, and for a time tried to stop all 
strong language. As a result of bitter experience he gave 
up the unequal fight, except for occasional savage out¬ 
bursts. The first time he went off the deep end was wh.-m 
Gale was telling a yam about a French sailor who, more 
dead than alive, had been washed up on the English 
coast. A buxom young woman and her husband, out 
fishing saw the unfortunate seaman, whom they 
chantably carried to their cottage and put to bed, the 
husband remarking: “ It’s a tight fit, but we’ll all have to 
sleep together; it 11 keep him warm.” In the middle of the 
night the comely lass whispered to her husband, ” Are 
you touching me Jim ? ” ” No I’m not,” was the reply 
of the sleepy husband. Well it must be the Frenchmah 
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Jim.” ” Tell him to stop at once,” cried the irate 
spouse. 

” I can’t, Jim, I don’t know French.” 

“ You filthy hound! ” yelled Hunt, ” How dare you 
tell such foul tales in this room? ” 

‘‘ O, kiss my a-e,” retorted Gale, somewhat nettled. 

You must have a mind like a cesspool,” snarled 
Hunt. 

" I’d rather be a cesspool than a silly c - - t,” yelled 
Gale, whose temper was rising. 

” If there’s any more sex talk or foul language in this 
room I’ll report the offender to the C.O.” threatened 
Hunt, and glared round the room, his pale face flushed 
with righteous indignation. 

A group sitting on a bed chanted: 

” Old Mother Hunt, 

She burnt her-bonnet. 

Now she has no hair upon it 
So she has to wear a rabbit skin. ’ ’ 

” You filthy beasts,” vociferated Cyril, ” do you think 
God won’t punish you ? Salacious blackguards, that’s 
all you are.” 

He continued insulting his tormentors until two of them 
seized him, bundled him to the door and dipped his head 
in a tub of dirty water. The wretched purity-leaguer 
tried to shout, but merely sent up a lot of bubbles. 

Mary came down on the first Sunday after the march to 
Aldershot, as I was uncertain whether I could get off early 
Rnough to proceed to Hayfield. Fortunately I was able to 
obtain a week-end pass; we met outside the barracks at 
one o’clock. The streets were full of soldiers, many of 
whom turned to stare at the pretty, sprightly girl in a 
smart gaberdine coat-frock of bottle-green, with a dainty 
TCige collar of georgette, talking to a common private. 
Her chic, high-heeled shoes emphasized the beauty of her 
legs, as she stepped along, light and winsome as a fairy. 

” What a lot of soldiers ! I never knew there could be 
so many in one place. ’’ It was her first visit to Aldershot. 

” The town is packed with them,” I replied. " One 
hardly ever sees a civilian.” 

There were soldiers from almost eveiy regiment in the 
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British Army, tall smart guardsmen, Jocks with tartan 
kilts and bare knees, cavalrymen wim jingling spurs, 
buglers with their instruments and coloured cords hanging 
at their sides. Red Caps patrolled the streets with stately 
tread, hoping to nab some unfortunate devil for a button 
unfastened or cap not on straight. 

We hired a car and drove to a village on the South 
Downs. Mary had been to school in Sussex, and knew 
the district well. It was a revelation to me. I had never 
imagined such beautiful hills, such quaint, quiet lanes and 
such charming cottages. The views were superb; an 
ineffable sense of peace and security brooded over every¬ 
thing. 


I Isn’t it lovely to kiss again, Ian ? ” 

" I’m so happy that I don’t know what to say.” 
Then she put her arms round my neck and whispered, 
” Do you still love me, darling? ” 

I whispered that I loved her more than before, if 
possible, and was just kissing her lips when the ancient 
dame brought the tea, so we behaved decorously until she 
had disappeared. Then we played like children, eating 
the same scone, each biting a morsel and putting it in the 
other’s mouth. When tea was finished, having hugged 
and kissed to our heart’s content, we went out for a walk, 
following a winding lane. The moon shone in a clear, 
starry sky; we amused ourselves picking out several 
constellations. There was something exhilarating in the 
air, so sharp and pure, like wine. We ran in sheer joy, 
leaving the lane at the first gate, to tread the springy turf. 
Only the cry of a bird or the quiet tinkle of sheep-bells 
broke the silence, as we climbed to the top of the hill 
where we sat watching some searchlights, in a neighbour¬ 
ing valley, throwing their brilliant beams across the sky 
The drone of aircraft was clearly audible, but no guns 
were finng It was rumoured, next day, that an air-raid 
had actually taken place; some of the enemy appeared to 
have lost their bearings over the Downs. According to 
the report damage had been done in London, and one 
raider had been brought down. 

It was late when we returned to the inn, where we had 
adjoining rooms with a communicating door. The whole 
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place was in darkness. As soon as I had undressed 1 
quietly opened the door between our rooms and saw 
Maiy, still dressed, looking out of the window. Without 
turning her head she whispered: " Come and look, 
darling, isn’t this view too ^autiful for words? ” We 
stood together admiring the effects of the moonlight on 
the chalk hills. The breeze rustled leaves and grasses, 
some trees opposite waved their ghostly arms, and the 
aromatic sweetness of herbs was wafted up to us. ‘ ‘ Come 
to bed, dearest, the breeze is getting chilly,” I whispered, 
guiding her towards the settee where she could put her 
clothes. As she undressed and tossed her light silken 
garments aside, I saw the outline of her figure, as perfect 
as that of any Grecian beauty. She crept into bed beside 
me; the contact of her warm, smooth body so thrilled me 
that I hungrily put my arms round her, drawing her so 
close that I could feel her heart beating. What an 
irresistible urge took possession of us ! Again we were in 
that new world of unutterable, voluptuous ecstasy. There 
is something so compelling, so pure, and so magnificent 
in the sexual impulse that unites two young lovers! 
No sensations in after life are ever so poignant, 
irresistible or completely satisfying as those delirious 
moments when two healthy, ardent animals feel the 
electricity in their veins, and the blinding flash that leaves 
them limp, panting in a frenzy of rapture. It was nearly 
morning when, tired but supremely happy, Mary dropped 
off to sleep. It was as if we were entering, calm, sun-lit 
watem after the exhausting tempests of passion. I kissed 
the tips of her breasts, and she smiled faintly in her 
slumber. Her beautiful bronze tresses were in disorder 
on the pillow, forming a halo round her small radiant 
face. 

At dawn I returned to my room, and we met again at 
breakfast. Mary was so happy that she went to the old 
piano and accompanied herself quietly while she san g 
some love lyrics. One plaintive melody'was inexpressibly 
beautiful; it was Beethoven’s " Pathetic ” Sonata. 
Whenever I heard that piece, in after years, I had to leave 
the room in which it was being played, overcome by 
emotion. 
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“ What did you tell your aunt, darling,” I asked, as 
we commenced breakfast. 

” She thinks I'm in Bournemouth with a school friend. 
Even if she knew, I don’t think she would ^ very 
shocked. Everything I do is right; she just worships me, 
which may be foolish of her but extremely convenient 
sometimes.” 

We spent the day driving from village to village, 
stopping to admire the view whenever it was particularly 
attractive. Following a circuitous route we reached, late 
in the evening, Mary's home where, after a leave-taking 
that lasted an hour, I left her at the door to drive back to 
the barracks. My pass was only valid until midnight; I 
was three hours late. The corporal in charge of the guard 
was a cute Cockney who saw a chance of making money. 
” You’ll be for the 'igh jump to-morrow,” he smirked, 
as he examined the pass in the guard-room. I winked, 
made a movement with my hand to indicate that I wished 
to discuss the matter outside, and left the room, followed 
after a few minutes by the N.C.O. 

111 give you a pound to say I returned at midnight. ’' 

” What d’yer tyke me for? D’yer think I’d risk me 
bleedm’ stripes fer a paltry quid ? ” 

" You risk nothing.” 

” What the 'ell d’you know abaht it? ” 

” Where does the risk come in, then ? ” 

” None uv yer ole’ buck or I’ll stick yer in clink, tout 
bloody suite.” 

lose ^ "ot having any stripes to 


Corporal adopted a more conciliatory tone, seeing 
that threats had no effect. ® 


” Come on myte, you’ve got plenty o’ brass. What’s 
five jimmy-o -goblins to you? " 

I offered you a pound, which I consider good pay 
for doing what any decent man would do for nothing.*^ 
jj. Qjj ^ time when fatigues 


What a bloody hope you've got! ” 
Do you refuse ? ” 

“ Of course.” 
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“ I’ll get my own back, you sod,” growled the corporal 
savagely. Telling him to go to hell I went to bed and 
next day, sure enough, was up before the Company 
Commander. 

” Five hours late. Private Cameron, what have you to 
say? ” 

” There was a mistake, sir. It was three hours.” 

” But Corporal Carter has just sworn it was five.” 

” He's lying, sir.” 

‘‘ Be careful what you say about an N.C.O. or you will 
find yourself in serious trouble.” 

‘‘ Well sir, a number of men were awakened when I 
went up to the room, and it was striking three, as they 
are prepared to swear.” 

‘‘ were you late at all? ” 

‘‘ I had to take a young lady home, sir, and lingered 
at the door.” 

Captain Hadley knew Carter to be a skunk, so did not 
press the charge. With a smile that riled the rascally 
corporal the C.O. merely said: 

‘‘ I suppose it took you a long time to say good-bye ? 
Well, under the circumstances I shall wash out the 
charge, as our days in England are numbered and you 
have a clean record.” 

The avaricious corporal tried to get his revenge in other 
ways and made himself a thorough nuisance until, a few 
nights later, Evans and I waylaid him in a dark alley, 
where we belaboured him so soundly that he simply cried 
for mercy. ” If you don’t treat the men decently, you 
bastard, we’ll kill you before long,” hissed Evans, giving 
the N.C.O. a hefty swipe across tiie face and sending him 
reeling. 

Next day it was reported from a reliable source that the 
battalion was leaving for an unknown destination on the 
following Friday. The glad tidings soon spread, and all 
rushed about the barracks like lunatics, as happy as if 
they had just received large sums of money. We laughed 
and sang, and shared cigarettes with more liberality than 
usual, and even did impromptu dances in sheer delight. 
The new corporal in Stanford’s place was unfortunately 
a fussy, incompetent insurance-agent named Thornton. 
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A foxy-faced, little round-shouldered fellow, efl&cient 
enough in routine matters, by no stretch of the imagina¬ 
tion could he be called a soldier. Insurance-agent was 
written all over him, even when in uniform. He had the 
mind of a weasel and always suspected the men of base 

motives. “ Why, it you ohered the b-r a drink he'd 

think you’d put poison in it,” said Gale. ” 'Is evil mind 
always imagines others are tryin’ to do what 'e’d do if 
e was in their shoes.” 

On the Wednesday the battalion marched to the ranges. 
It was a cold day, with dark clouds moving slowly across 
the sky. The firing was great fun, Evans and I tying for 
top score in our platoon. Eveiyone whistled and sang all 
the way home, regardless of a strong drizzle that did its 
best to damp our ardour. A kind of spiritual exaltation 
had taken possession of us. If we had been ordered to 
walk barefooted through fire to prove our fitness for active 
service, we would have done it cheerfully. 

On the Thursday afternoon, after pay parade, I rushed 
off to see Maiy but. to my utter horror, found that she had 
been removed to the local cottage hospital, suffering from 
influenza. Proceeding thither I determined to see her, 
and offered a kitchen-maid a bribe to show me where Mary 
was. In five minutes I was in the room, having walked 
past an astonished nurse, who was too flabbergasted to 
stop me Mary was flushed but did not appear seriously 
11, unable to resist the impulse I took her in my arms and 
kissed her repeatedly. I was whispering words of love in 
her ear and saying good-bye. explaining that I was under 
orders for the Front, when an old doddering geezer 
probably Ae matron, came in with the nurse. Somewhat 
flustered I gave them a salute, rushed downstairs 
mounted my cycle and roared off down the road. As soon 
as Aldershot was reached I sold the machine to a garSe 
and returned to barracks, wondering whether I would 
communicate influenza to all my pals.^ 

Evans, who was writing letters when I reached the 
barrack-room, remarked with a smile that he was doing 
It while still sober. Together with Gale and Clarke we 

town ^ outskirts of the 

n, until we became so meny that we danced on the 
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sanded floor, while a private in the Durhams played a 
mouth organ. Gale toasted all girls with certain physical 
peculiarities that appealed to him, Clarke replying with 
another to maidens with soft, red lips and attractive hips. 
They were discussing drunkenly the best way of 
embracing a girl, when in rolled Goire, dishevelled, 
haggard, drunk. He was broke and asked for a drink. 
Evans promised him a drink for every fresh yarn he told, 
the size of the drink to depend on the merit of the story. 
Only two efforts were deemed worthy of award. The first 
was about two Jewish tradesmen who were good friends. 
One day Isaac said to Levy: 

“ Levy, I'm your best pal, and it is my duty to tell 
you some bad news.” 

" Well tell me,” exclaimed Levy, impatiently, ” any¬ 
thing rather than this suspense.” 

” It’s about your cashier .... your cashier Moses.” 

” For God’s sake Isaac, tell me the worst! ” 

“ You’ll need all your courage. Levy, my poor Levy! 
Moses sleeps with your wife. I’ve got absolute proof.” 

” Oh hell! ” cried Levy with a sigh of relief, ” How 
you frightened me, Isaac. I thought you were going to 
say he had run off with the till.” 

The second story was about a young man who went to 
see the doctor and expressed a desire to undergo an 
operation. The medico asked for further particulars. 

” I want you to cut off the thing that men have, you 
understand? ” 

” Good God ! do you want to be castrated ? ” 

” I don’t know if that’s the word, but it’s what I 
want.” 

” It’s a serious matter. I’ve never had such a request 
before. Are you married? ” 

” No, and I’m my own master. I’m doing it for 
religious reasons.” 

" Well, if you insist, sign this statement and the deed 
shall be done immediately.” 

A few days after the operation, the doctor called on the 
young man, who had made a complete recovery. 

“ Now young man, perhaps you will explain more fully 
your reasons for undergoing castration. It’s Ae first 
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operation of the kind I've ever performed, although I've 
circumcised plenty of youths." 

" Circumcision! " yelled the young man, " That's the 
word I meant." 

At " chucking-out " time, all stumbled into the streets, 
carrying half a dozen bottles of whisky. Goire was help¬ 
less; we supported him as best we could. The streets 
w’ere full of drunks, most of whom were also under orders 
tor overseas. 

Ihe scene in the barrack-room was such that no 
de.scription of it could ever be adequate. Songs, cries and 
vociferations made the place like a bedlam. " Lights 
out was ignored. VVe celebrated our last night in 
England right royally. Half a dozen parties were 
gambling, beer was flowing like water. The room was in 
utter confusion, empty bottles littered the floor. Gale and 
a sailor pal from another platoon sang chanties, then 
recited what appeared to be lines from a play. They took 
alternate verses: 

" Help, help, there's a woman overboard ! 

Who will save her ? 

I will! 


Who are you ? 

Ballicky Bill the sailor, just returned from sea." 
then, to the accompaniment of much whistling and 
clapping, they danced a hornpipe. 

A tall lance-corporal named " Snowball " (on account 
ot his very fair hair) sat scraping a set of false teeth with 
a jack-knife and muttering: " Them army teeth's all the 
b astedsame; either fall out or ir ake a feller's damn gums 
' decided to fight. Before pasting 

each other they put their clay pipes down in their caps, as 
carefully as if they were placing eggs in a basket 
Gradually the drankards subsided and lay snoring, fully 
dressed. Then the gamblers played in cornparative quieL 
pacing round the whisky to enliyen the game. 

homrih! packing, I wrote two letters, one 

t other to Mary. It was hard to belieye that in a 
hourc I and all those in the room would be on the 
™any days, in action. A few thought¬ 
ful, older men looked round the room, probably wonder- 
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ing who would survive. The idea never entered my mind 
that anything could happen to me. Youth is imbued with 
optimism; I was as impatient to reach the front as a lover 
to meet his bethrothed. Evans came across with half , a 
bottle of whisky, and poured it over die head of a skinny 
shop-assistant who was grumbling about the noise. It 
was almost dawn when I lay down, and awoke with a 
splitting head as the bugle call rang out. Most of us had 
been sleeping fully dressed; many held their heads under 
the cold water in an effort to pull themselves together. 
The square was full of jostling men, but, in a very short 
time, the companies had been formed up to be inspected 
by a general, who made a speech in which he expressed 
his conviction that we would acquit ourselves well and 
do credit to our instructors. A band played us to the 
station, and troops lined the streets to watch us go by. 
The train was waiting; pack-laden shoulders crowded into 
the carriages, while women tearfully took leave of their 
menfolk and waved handkerchiefs. A song floated along 
from a neighbouring compartment, and soon all were 
warbling about water melons growing down by the sea. 

Just before the train moved off, all the troops and 
civilians rendered, with much feeling, " Auld Lang 
Syne ”; the sadness of it brought a lump to my throat. 
I remembered my mother singing those words, and had 
difficulty in keeping back a tear. 

“ We twa hae rin about the braes. 

And pu’d the gowans fine.” 

Before the song was finished the train jolted and moved 
off, gradually gathering speed. Another phase of the 
great adventure had begun. I was lucky in being near 
the window, for the carriage was packed. Shivering from 
lack of sleep and cold, as a steady drizzle set in, I tried 
to spot places I knew on the way to Southampton. The 
train went right down to the sheds; the rank and file 
expected to embark at once, but no such order was given, 
so we lay on the cold stone floors, suffering for our 
excesses of the night before. Evans and I managed to 
get passes from our platoon commander. Lieutenant 
Chapman, who was a good fellow. He warned us to 
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return before eight that evening. A cab drove us through 
the docks to the town, stopping before an hotel where a 
* hot bath and good breakfast put a new complexion on 
things. Pasang a post-office in the middle of the 
morning, I took it into my head to send wires to relatives 
and friends, wasting several forms before deciding on the 
message to Mary, and blushed as the girl behind the 
counter read the effusion. A substantial dinner wiffi 
strong ale put us in a cheerful frame of mind, and Evans 
suggested a cinema, where we saw a sloppy film, which 
was so silly that we came out long before the show was 
over. Wandering about the streets we entered a room 
full of automatic machines. A number of men in uniform 
were amusing themselves with giggling, painted tarts. 
My pal and I spent a few shillings having our fortunes 
told, trying games of chance, and peeping into machines 
that purported to show the night life of Paris. 

At dusk, we were in the sheds again, fairly sober. The 
night was dark, rain poured down in sheets. When the 
order was given we scrambled up the slippery gangway 
and disposed ourselves on the lower deck as best we could. 
Several battalions appeared to be embarking on the same 
transport; we were huddled like sheep in a pen. As the 
ship moved, raucous voices struck up a song about old 
soldiers never dying. Powerful throats informed the 
world in terrific yells that their owners were not down¬ 
hearted. “ No, but you bloody soon will be,” muttered 
a stranger who sat quietly smoking his pipe next to me; 
he looked like an old soldier. Evans asked him if he had 
been at the Front. 

“Ay, two weeks of hell, shot in the guts, an' six weeks 
in dock.” 


” Were you at Mons ? ” 

'‘ Too bloody true, I was. We 'ung on until the b-s 

was nght on top of us. Then all our officers was killed or 
wounded and we 'ad to blow up a bridge. I crep’ 
fonvard to detonate the charge, got 'it in the guts and fell 
, j Lucky for me I can swim an’ it was 

^ ^ gen’ral 'ad seen me I’d ’ave 
ad the V.C., but all I got was the bullet in my belly an' 
aht o me ooja. ^ 
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" I suppose they'll chuck in soon ?'' chirped a sprightly 
yhungster. 

The old sweat laughed sardonically until he choked and 
coughed. I thought his tobacco smoke had gone down 
the wrong way. 

“ Chuck in, d'yer sye ? " and he tapped the lad on the 
knee with his pipe, “ It'll be a bloody long time afore 
Jerry chucks in, an’ there’s no better soldier in Europe, 
you take my tip, young feller. ’E can shoot an’ is as 
brave as they mike ’em.” 

” But don’t they advance behind screens of women and 
children?” 

” Screens of a-e-’oles. Yer don’t believe that 

bloody bunk, do yar? Christ A’mighty, if the British 
public swallers that noospaper bilge, they’ll ’ave a bloody 
rude awak’nin’ one o’ these fine days.” 

” But don’t the officers ’ang back and drive the men on 
with revolvers? ” 

” Young feller, you’ve been gulled the same as all the 
other pioor b-s at ’ome. The German army is com¬ 

posed of the best disciplined troops in Europe, and their 
officers are as brave as any I’ve ever seen. ’Ell, wait till 
yer get in the liiie an’ go over the top! You’ll feel like 
slashing the goolies off them journalists what write fer the 
pipers. The German aint only a first-class soldier, ’e’s as- 
keen as mustard, an’ there’s goin’ to be bloody dirty work 
on the ole cross-roads afore this ’ere war is finished. 
Germany may win quick, but if they don’t we’re in for at 
least another three years of it; you can’t crush ’em in a 
hurry. An’ its goin' ter be abso-bloody-lootly awful in 
them trenches on nights like this.” 

I got up to stretch my legs, picking my way as carefully 
as I could over recumbent forms. A few cursed my 
clumsiness without looking up, but I reached a sheltered 
spot whence I could peep over the side of the latouring' 
ship to watch the angry sea. The night was dark, search¬ 
lights swept over the heaving deep, and the low, black 
shape of an escorting destroyer was visible when I 
strained my eyes. All my dormant love of the sea rose 
within me; I exulted in the fierce, high-leaping, foam- 
tipped waves. For a moment I regretted not having- 
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joined the Navy, but found consolation in the thought 
Aat there would probably be more exciteihent on land. 
There were no lights on the ship, even striking matches 
was prohibited, except under cover. We were trussed up* 
with life-belts that felt uncomfortable, but which would 
probably have saved some lives had a torpedo hit the 
ship. The sea was so tempestuous that no man could have 
lived in it unaided. A gale drove the rain across the 
decks, each tirne the boat plunged great waves swept the 
bows. Sailors in oilskins and sou’westers ran quickly up 
and down ladders, uncommunicative, intent on their 
duties. I spotted a small round object in the trough of the 
sea, and wondered if it were a periscope until it was 
thrown nearer, revealing itself as a small keg. Gradually 
the rain slackened as I made my way forward. Looking 
up I spied the crow’s nest, and quietly climbed the iron 
ladder until my head was level with the top of the steel 
tub, in which stood the look-out man. 

“What the ’ell d’yer want up ’ere? ’’ he asked, good 
humouredly. 

“ Well, I want to have a better dekko at the sea, if 
you’ll let me come in.’’ 

‘ It’s against orders, old son, but you can come in for 
a bit, nobody’s likely to prowl about just now.’’ 

On climbing in I found the rolling and pitching was 
naturally much worse up aloft than on deck. The sailor 
pointed out the destroyers, his eyes scanning the heaving 
waters ahead. From time to time he sang out, to the 
officer on the bridge, that there was a ship ahead or on 
one of the bows, although I could see nothing. A thick 
mist came down like a pall, the eerie blare of sirens 
boomed over the Cimmerian wastes. Suddenly, out of 
the darkness, about three hundred yards to the left came 
a great hner, all lit up, with a huge red cross of lights in 
the middle. “ The fellers in that are the lucky ones, 
they re out of it for a bit,’’ shouted the sailor, endeavour- 
stmro himself heard above the shrieking of the 

I retunwd to the deck and tried to sleep in various 
f cork-stuffed belt aid making a 
pillow of it, behind a protecting steel wall, in spite of the 
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discomfort I dropped into a troubled sleep. Most of the 
men were sick, some were groaning. 

Stiff and cold, we were awakened by the clanging of 
•engine-room bells, shouts and a general commotion. It 
was dawn as I struggled to my feet, wet, dirty and 
numbed. The morning was dismal and cheerless, the 
cold seemed to have penetrated my verj' bones. Sailors' 
were imnning to and fro with ropes, soldiers were 
struggling into their harness; as we peered over the side 
of the vessel we saw we were entering port. 
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CHAPTER VII 


yV FEW soldiers belonging to what fighting men termed 
the “ Army Safety Corps,” were walking about the 
quay as the battalion disembarked. We were a 
thoroughly dispirited crowd, the celebrations and rough 
crossing having taken most of the chirpiness out of us. 
After lounging about for a couple of hours we were formed 
up and marched off, extremely glad to be on the move 
again. As we passed through the town a number of 
children ran alongside, crying for biscuits and souvenirs. 
Some women waved from their windows, and an old man, 
leaning on two sticks, called out: "Vivent les Anglais—on 
les aura ! ” “ Cheer up, dad, the war will soon be over 
nah,” yelled one wag; another bawled out ” This way 
for the early doors,” and a third cried, ‘‘ Roll up and see 
the spotted allyman, three spots on 'is back, two on 'is 

belly and one on 'is-, stand back and let the lydies 

see/* 

In spite of hunger, thirst and weary backs, we struck 
up some patriotic songs, including Tipperary, before 
lapsing into sentimental airs then in vogue. As the 
hill seemed unending, we dolefully informed anyone 
within earshot, to the tune of ” The Church's one 
Foundation,” that we were Fred Kamo's army, useless 
lor drill or battle. The camp, about seven miles from the 
p)ort, was reached at noon. Evans, Buckell and I were 
commandeered for fatigues; we worked for three hours 
filling in replete jakes and digging fresh ones. At five in 
the afternoon we had some biscuits and bully beef, then 
s^nt part of the evening carrying stores, with the result 
that, when our labours were over, all the tents were full 
so we had to face the uncomfortable prospect of sleeping 
in the oj^n. Fortunately, the rain having ceased, we 
found a fairly dry spot on the lee side of a hut. The 
ground was cold and hard; my feet ached and hunger 
was again gnawing at my vitals. Buckell cursed quietiy. 
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and sucked his stumpy pipe. “ It’s bad enough ’avin' 
a bloody war at all, he grumbled, “ but why the 'ell they 

^at men like this, I'm b-d if I know. Why, convicts 

is better off; they do get a diy kip and enough to eat. 
O 'ell, if my poor old mother could only see me now! ” 
“ Never mind Buckell, old boy,” laughed Evans, “ the 
first seven years are the worst.” We munched a couple 
of hard biscuits each, while sharing the remains of a tin 
of bully. Thoroughly exhausted, I fell asleep, with a 
piece of biscuit in my hand and my cap firmly iammed 
on my head. 

Next morning was bleak and depressing. There was 
nothing to do for an hour, so my section loafed behind a 
shed, smoking cigarettes and keeping out of the way of 
N.C.O.’s. When the early mists had cleared sufiiciently 
for the great ones of the earth to venture forth, the bugle 
sounded " Fall in ”; disgruntled and frowzy we trooped 
on to the dreary, muddy drill-ground, where, for two 
hoip, we foot-slogged, cursing the rotten weather, lack 
of food and general discomfort. Breakfast helped to 
ch^r us up a little, but as each man had only one slice 
of bread and a square inch of bacon, all were ravenous 
again in a very short time. Evans crooned a song, of 
which only the first two lines are fit for delicate ears \ 

" I am a soldier of the King, I’m off to war, I am, 

A XA ^ enough to eat, I wouldn’t care a damn. ’ ’ 

After breakfast letters were distributed; the first one I 
opened was from Miss Gordon, announcing Mary's death 
m hospital from heart failure, a few hours after I visited 
her. I walked away from the huts and tents in order to 
be alone. My brain was numbed, I stared ahead like a 
man in a trance. Overwhelmed with grief, I sat on a 
heap of stones, sobbing like a child. Death would have 
seemed welcome at that moment, there was nothing in 
life to live for. With black despair in my heart I returned 
camp’ and found Evans in a rebellious mood. 
Hullo! Cameron, I’m not going to stay here all day 
wasting my time on bloody useless drills and fatigues. 
Eet s^ clear off into town.” Then suddenly noticing my 
agonized expression, he exclaimed. " Why man, what's 
the matter ? You look as if you'd like to die ” 
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" So I would.” 

” Whatever for? ” 

” Oh, I can't explain. I’ve had bad news, that’s all.” 

“I’m sorry, old chap. But moping here won’t help 

you at all. Let s b-r off to town. If we are missed 

we get it in the neck, but what the hell does that matter ? 
As likely as not we’ll go west soon, so if it’s to be a short 
life, it may as well be a merry one.” 

Very well, I don’t care a damn what we do. A spree 
in town will at least help me to forget; if I stay here 
drilling on the parade-ground, badgered by fussy officers 
and overbearing N.C.O.’s, I shall go bloody balmy.” 

While we were speaking, Thornton came along with 
pencil and paper, looking for victims. He had to find 

men for various fatigues, and approached with a silly 
smirk. ^ 


Look ere, I want you two fellers fer road-makin’. 
You report to - ,” but, before he could finish, Evans 

had seized him by the throat, (after making sure the coast 
was clear), and said in a low voice, full of venom, ” You 
miserable little bastard, if you don’t leave us alone I’ll kill 
yim, no matter what the consequences may be. We’re 
ted up with you and your bloody fatigues, go and find 
others tor a change, you measly hound. Now don’t 
torget, any more of your damn nonsense and I shoot you 
dead as soon as we get in the line. I’ll wait for you in 
the trench one night and put a bullet in the space where 
your brains ought to be.” Poor Thornton was shaken 

ncoward, he had 
no doubt that Evans meant what he said. Without a 
word he walked away and no more was heard about the 
incident. I had some blank pass forms in my pocket 
stolen at Aldershot while cleaning the office, and ready 

we^’feS® ? • T ^ non-existeffi 

nnr»K+' * I safc, as we made our wav 

a m?ie ‘ fmm ^ About 

Goire, also tramping 

oncfstarted Penniless, and at 

icWi m ^‘^^’^ssing the prospects of a loan. Evans 
P^ss, whereupon, with a wink the 
resourceful rascal pulled out a forged chi? Trom an 
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imaginary officer, giving the bearer authority to proceed 
to the B.E.F. Canteen for certain stores. 

“ We’d better avoid the main streets,” I suggested; 

some of our officers are probably on the prowl, and if 
they see us we’ll cool our heels in clink.” 

In a narrow, dingy side-street we found a quiet cafe. 
When the old dame in charge asked what the messieurs 
would like, Evans suggested Bordeaux blanc, so we had 
a bottle each. Various other drinks followed, including 
some extremely potent absinthe. Goire was so happy, 
getting drunk for nothing, that he laughed and joked 
with great gusto. I drank moodily, all attempts at 
hilarity choking me when I thought of Mary. The old 
dame complimented me on my French which was fairly 
fluent and correct. Evans’ was fluent but grammatically 
atrocious. In the course of conversation the patronne 
informed us that her husband was dead, but she had a 

beau gargon ” at the Front. 

Goire was as excited as a schoolboy at everything he 
saw, and when some decrepit French civilians strolled in 
he entertained them with quips and songs, which made 
them laugh heartily, although they understood practicallv 
nothing. ^ 

‘‘What about a knocking-shop, lads?” cried the 
rascal. 

‘‘ Have you any money to pay for it? ” asked Evans. 

Hang it all, be a sport, you wouldn’t see a pal dying 
for a woman and refuse to lend him a few francs, would 
you now?” begged Goire in a supplicating tone. A 
hrench soldier came in and stood drinks all round. He 
was on leave and full of tales about the determination and 
resource of the ” sale Boche.” 

There was much laughter and good humour, but Goire 
had not forgotten his knocking-shop: he plucked Evans’ 
sleeve from time to time with a stage whisper, ” Don’t 
forget we want a woman, Evans. ’ ’ At length Evans lost 
patience and said, “ All right Goire, I’ll pay for a tart, 
provided you lie with her in our presence.” “ Of 
Goire, “ I’d lie with her in the presence of 
me Bishop of London.” Staggering down the street we 
came to a red lamp and went in. The patronne was 
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very pleased to see “ ces officiers anglais ” and asked ns 
our very good pleasure. Evans explained that Goire was 
going to stage a public exhibition. The keeper of the 
place clapped her hands and half a dozen females 
appeared, whose ages appeared to range from sixteen 
to sixty. One was beautiful, a couple were passable and 
three were hideous, trying to efface the ravages of time 
with powder, rouge and paint. Then a monster appeared 
with breasts like melons and buttocks like the side of a 
house. All were naked except for shoes, stockings and 
gaudy silk wraps. I selected the youngest of the group, 
a fair, winsome girl with a charming smile. How she 
could live in such a place puzzled me. Evans chose a 
buxom little Judy, plump as a pig. “ Skinny ones are 
no good, you can feel their bones,” he explained, and 
then picked the monster for Goire. She stood nearly six 
feet, as grotesque as Falstaff in vest and socks. When 
Goire realised the giantess was destined for him he 
objected, pleading that he wanted a small one. 

” What the hell are you grumbling at ? ” asked Evans, 
m mock surprise, ” Beggars can’t be choosers.” 

I took my girl into another room with a bottle of wine. 
She was comparatively unspoilt, and I asked her why she 
was m such a hole. ” Well, my parents made me go on 
the street at fifteen to earn money for them, so what 
could I do? ” 


'' Isn't it a horrible life here ? ” 

” It all depends. Sometimes decent fellows come, but 
often we get workmen and sailors with their great dirtv 
sweaty bodies that crush one, and their hot stinking 
breath charged with alcohol. ’’ It amazed me that a slim 
young, petty girl could face such a life without going 
mad with horrp. ” You see, as soon as I save enough 
1 m going to take a room of my own, and then I shall be 
a We to pick and choose my clients; at present I have to 
take anyoneand some of them are terribly disgusting.” 

^ returned to camp undetected, and 
p ssed another four days of utter boredom, which was 
forgotten on the fifth, when the battalion paradS 
m great excitement, for it was going up the line. At the 
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station Evans and I were buying some chocolate, in the 
buffet, when a slightiy squi^ young officer, from another 
regiment, probably mistaking us for a couple of his men, 
ordered us, in peremptory tones, to carry his valise and 
sundry other effects to an address written on a slip of 
paper. The cub was so conceited that he kept looking in 
the glass to see if his tie was straight, and cursed men 
who didn’t jump out of his way smartly enough. Evans 
winked at me and we picked up the luggage, struggled 
along the platform with it, and deposited it in a comer 
of one of the famous “ 40 Hommes, 8 Chevaux ” 
vehicles which were waiting to convey troops trench- 
wards. 

The confusioii on the platform gradually subsided. 
Men were leaning out of the trucks, chaffing some 
girls selling hard-boiled eggs, when the couplings 
rattled, a series of jolts shook the trucks violently to and 
fro, and gradually the train gathered speed. The dis¬ 
comforts of the ship ar ’ ■ 

humour prevailed, all 
at last we were to daec 
tobacco were plentiful,; 
as the train had settled 
hour, gamblers were croud 
in banker and pontoon. 

French notes and were l^oriousl|r compul 
They were amazed to find that xertain sci 

represented ten and even five sous. " Soli__, 

piper’s only fit fer bumf,” muttered a CockT&ey'ivj^^’J 
realised that his handful of notes was worth, in the'' 
aggregate, a trifle under five shillings. Evans and 1' 
shared the belongings of the temporary gentleman who 
had mistaken us for his valets. The valise was dumped 
before we reached our destination, private soldirs having 
no use for beds in the line. 

At noon, during onfe of the interminable halts, a 
hospital train passed. We who had not yet seen 
slaughter watched it silently. Most of the wounded 
were in beds, but some, with heads and arms bandaged, 
were looking out of the windows. Their faces were 
pale, with an earth-like pallor due to lack of sleep, 
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excessive strain and living dH wet holes. The realities 
of war were being bio^ht home to those who were 
inclined to regard it all as I-joke; for a little while attempts 
at hilarity fell flat ^ 

An lioiir after the hospital train, trucks came alo’ng 
full of German prisoners. A few of my companions 
yelled insults and hurled tins of bully at the Huns, 
but most of us felt sheepish, for our enemies were 
obviously ordinary fellows like ourselves. Under the 
muddy, torn uniforms it was easy to see the gamekeeper, 
artisan, clerk and shop-assistant. 

It was dawn when the battalion reached St. Omer, 
whence we marched to a small town fifteen miles east, 
to billets in an old brewery, dilapidated and incredibly 
dirty. A latrine had been rigged up in a lield behind a 
ramshackle building, and men lined up to use it. The 
remainder of fhc day was spent doing rifle drill in the 
field. At night we stacked our rifles, placed our kit 
against walls, and settled down in odd corners to smoke 
talk and tell yand I found a cafe, where we 
saU 6*^11 beer, the only drink 

obtainable. That nigh^p: wet and cold. The brewery 
was of concrete, so thaf|®cold penetrated to the marrow 
of one s bones. 

. sent to dig tren-hc some miles 

ffie line. The guns could be heard in the distance. 

^ j r ^ thrill when a shell dropped in the next field 
and failed to explode. Rain fell intermittently; before 
evening we w'ere wet and miserable. Tramping back to 
the bivwery wo cursed dismally, to the tune of “ Holv 
Ho\y, Holy the eternal rain, poor food, wretched pay’ 
dreary marching and endless drilling. Inside the brewen’ 
a big fire was made to diy clothes. Wood was secured 
by chopping down pews and beams in the local church 
which had been shelled and was in ruins. Long after w'e 
vacated the place it was learnt, as a result of enquiries by 
the A.I M., that the French gendarmes were tradng to 
trace the culpnts, playing hell at the same time 
Frequently. ,n shell-riven billets, men chopped up beams 
for firewood and, as often as not, a clSm fo? hSvv 
damages came in later from the French authorities It 
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'defty fuel to friendly troops,, 
make the world safe, 


itonous .routine continued, 
a most 



seemed 
helping to 
etcetera. 

For ^spveral 
risingM 5.30, p , 
meagre breakfast , 
of bacon), then digg^. 
ground was so low-ly: 
standing in water' t._, 
tenacious that it stuck 
1914-15 winter are of dismal 

leaden skies, perpetual rain, _ 

would dry, aching limbs and constant 

Of course there is another side to the ^_ 

tot of rum or a canteen of hot stew made one 
troubles for the time being, and the novelty of beih^ 
action against the Germans filled one with the joy tlip 
Crusaders must have felf^'hen battling for the Holy 
Land. 
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FTER ten days of drills and fatigues we paraded one 
^morning at^raO, and set out for another unknown 
^ destination. The roads were in a bad state, smashed up 
by shells and transport, so that the broken p'ave twisted 
tired, sore feet. Mud was often ankle-deep, and the 
inevitable rain fell with distressing frequency. Towards 

evening—and the Novmber day is short in Flanders_ 

arnving at a dismal-looking village, we were billeted in 
mined cottages, foul, dank places with shattered roofs, 
through which the rain poured without let or hindrance. 
Ihe otneers had an intact dwelling, their gramophone 
churned out ragtime melodies as privates prowled round, 
hoping to obtain some food from the mess scullions. 

1 suppose them b-s think they’re roughin’ it ” 

growled Gale. “ They got civvy beds, servants, booze, 
a diy billet, and the pick of the grub, what more d’they 
waih. ^Ve re packed like sardines, twenty in that wet 
kitchen, while them sods ’ave a room each" They want 
jain on it, my bloody oath they do.” 

The yillage was lugubrious i'n the extreme. Most of the 
houses had been hit, and almost all civilians had 
disappeared. A few wretched hags in sordid rags lived 
in cellars, one even saw a couple of boys urging a dog¬ 
cart along the road. I felt heroic when a shell burst 
occasionally two fields away, or among the ruins at the 
other end of the village. If I had known what hellish 
outbursts of mechanized fury I was to witness later, at 
Ypres the Somme. Vimy and Poelcappelle, I should have 
been less complacent. 

I wandered aimlessly about that village, seeking 
souvenirs m the rums and collecting fuzes. One or two 
big shell-holes impressed me. They were full of greenish 
stinking water; on the side of one were scattered some 
human rernains. A little further on, in a ditch, lay thSe 
bodies, and some bones. It seemed that a burial-party 
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had collected a few victims without ever completing the 
job. The skeletpn was turning green; its shirt lay on the 
ground; the boots remained, but the uniform had 
disappeared. Maggbts crawled out of a German's mouth; 
an English Tommy haddost his face, eaten away by rats 
probably. I gazed fascinated at the gruesome remains, 
slowly disintegrating. I felt no fear, only a morbid 
curiosity. The flesh On a big Germart's bare had 
turned black and was in rags, putrid and stinking. A 
smashed pelvis lay half-embedded in the soil, touching a 
German eagle torn from a helmet. 

In the evening Very lights soared aloft ceaselessly, all 
along the line, lighting up No Man’s Land, so that every 
post and pitiful piece of debris were clearly outlined. The 
new-comers were first put to digging a communication 
trench. Bullets zipped overhead, cracking like whips. 
Again I felt no qualms, rather proud of my sangfroid. It 
was encouraging to think that one could be a hero so 
easily. Before the trench was finished snow fell heavily, 
turning the utterly desolate landscape into a melancholy, 
beautiful scene. The rattle of machine-guns and distant 
boom of field pieces yielded intermittently to a great still¬ 
ness, broken only by the noise of spades at work, and the 
grunting of the weary toilers. 

That first spell in the line was quiet and uneventful. 
Snipers kept plugging away at exposed parts of the 
trench; one or two men were wounded through careless¬ 
ness. The latrine was a dangerous spot, owing to a 
marksman in a tree being able to fire down on it. The 
shelters were fairly comfortable. One soon grew accus¬ 
tomed to the noise of bullets hitting the parados and bury¬ 
ing themselves in the soft earth. Nawying was done at 
night; we had an easy time during the day, sleeping and 
playing cards. Lice started nibbling and, except at rare 
intervals, I was destined to harbour a colony of them 
for the next four years. We spent a good deal of our 
leisure running candle flames along the seams of our 
garments, where the vermin clustered in light brown 
lines. Bodies were soon covered with red blotches owing 
to bites and scratches. Some of the men bore the lice 
with comparative indifference; probably their hides were 
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tough and, of course, the casual labourers had not been 
lice from lice in [XMce-time doss-houses. My skin 
was always extraordinarily sensitive; the biting of even 
one louse was enough to keep me awake. While we were 
activ e the insects were not troublesome but, as soon as we 
lay down under a blanket, they started to bite like hell. 
Civilians who have never spent a night in lice-infected 
clotliiiig may lax with exaggeration soldiers’ tales of 
discointoi t, due to the biting of the parasites. As the war 
wore on, the pests were accepted as one of the inevitable 
(oncomitants of trench warfare, although ceaseless efforts 
wen- made to keep their numbers down as much as 
possible. We sat joking and yarning with our shirts in 
our hands, picking off lice and killing them between the 
thumb and n.ails, or tossing them in the candle flames, 
boxes of pomiule seemed to discourage the enemy for a 
day or two until, becoming immune, they returned to the 
attack with renewed determination. I often .shaved my 
boflv, as It was difficult to get at the clusters of young 
and eggs that lurked in the tangled hair. 

When the battalion left the line for billets, one frosty 
night, we imagined, in our innocence, that we knew what 
\\ai was. We had a sneaking idea that we were veterans 
that notliing mor(> terrible was in store. War wasn’t as 
bad as it had been depicted; a few stray shells, and bullets 
tliat Hew harmlessly overhead most of the time, were not 
enough to frighten anyone. When out of the line we had 
frecuient revels in barns and cellars. Famiis and I went 
lor wal.es in the evenings, when duties permitted and 
lomiM some cosy corners where we could enjoy eggs and 
cligw. coffee and—occasionally, as a special treat— 

' Flemish kitchens, with the big 

r"*' delightfully snug after the cold 
an 1 uet tienches. Not only were they cosy, but they 
tad ,i peculiarly agreeable odour, made up of coffee 
fumes, tobacco smoke and burning wood. 

tolerable. The discomforts were real enough but the 
compensation.s were never far awav. CivSs had mt 
been entirely driven away from the war zone; there were 
ven pretty wenches to dance with in estaminets that still 
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possessed roofs and windows. In our spare time we 
wrote letters to relations and friends, hinting that the war 
was tar more terrible than civilians thought, but naturally 
heroes preferred not to mention the horrors. I saw very 
few killed during my first half a dozen spells in the 
tront line, death was as yet a very casual visitor. We 
imagined that we simply had to sit tight and, in a few 
w^ks, probably by Christmas, Fritz would cry 

Enough,” and scuttle back to Hunland. 

Killing Germans was great fun. I soon became a 
sniper and kept a fairly accurate tally of my score. With 
what glee my comrades laughed as I depicted the antics 
of iny victims! It was much better amusement than 
rabbit-shooting. One exposed portion of an enemy 
trench provided me with six bulls in one day. Behind a 
steel plate, in a shattered tree, I felt as proud as Punch; 
eveiy foe I bagged increased my self-respect 
tiemendously. 

When the War was young, life in trench shelters was 
novel and amusing; one even made fun of the rain and 
mud. At night there was hardly any saluting or red-tape. 
We worked so blithely that an irate N.C.O. often had 
to tell us to make less bloody noise, fearing that the 
Germans might ring up their artillery to start a strafe. 
Then, as we lay in our holes, someone would shout ” Put 
out the milk jug, Molly,” or " Get up Jane, can’t you 
’ear the postman ? ” It was as thrilling as camping out, 
when one sat with a tiny fire, making tea in a mess-tin 
and warming a Maconochie. The air was full of quips 
and banter, for were we not helping to make the world 
fit for decent law-abiding folk, and enjoying ourselves at 
the same time ? Glory was cheap at such a price. Some 
of us actually put on weight. 

A week before Christmas we took over trenches in front 
of some ruined cottages that had once been a village. 
Our only excitement was watching Archie-shells bursting 
round the few planes that ventured over the lines. Even 
the war in the air seemed to be conducted in a leisurely 
fashion; opponents fired a few shots at each other before 
sailing away to replenish their petrol supply. It was 
rumoured that pudding was being sent out to the troops 
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as a special treat; we looked forward to it as eagerly as 
children to a party. On Christmas Eve many jokes were 
cracked about hanging up stockings; it was remarkable 
how festive the spirit was, in spite of the proximity of the 
Germans. Had we known that the war was going to last 
through four more years, we should certainly have felt 
less jovial, but fortunately the future is hidden from 
mortals: optimism filled our hearts. 

On Christmas morning at “ Stand to,” we wondered 
if we were dreaming when the enemy pushed up a board 
inscribed ‘‘ Happy Christmas, Tommy, would you like 
some cigarettes? ” Gradually the Germans stuck their 
heads up over the parapet, when they saw we were not 
going to fire. Our company officers were obviously at a 
loss as, disregarding all the rules of war, we privates 
climbed over the top too, meeting the foe in the middle of 
No Man’s Land. Those Saxons were fair-haired, blue- 
eyed fellows, who differed little in appearance from 
the English. A young student from Heidelberg, whose 
English was as poor as my German, came towards me 
with a smile, offering me a pipe of beautifully carved 
wood. In exchange I gave him a tin of cigarettes; we 
walked about discussing Goethe’s ” Faust,” that I had 
found in a shelter and was laboriously reading in 
German. My amazement was extreme to find this frank¬ 
eyed youth deprecating the folly of war. There was 
certainly nothing of the blond beast about him, and he 
seemed a typical representative of his regiment. All day 
long the fraternization lasted. In the evening we 
exchanged addresses, and promised to try to meet after 
the war. Alas! When I found his people in a quaint 
secluded Saxon village five years later, they had a sad 
tale to tell. Friedrich, the lad I met, had been blown to 
pieces in one of the Somme battles; his only brother had 
perished in the Chemin des Dames, in October 1918. The 
parents were kindly folk who, with charming old-world 
courtesy, insisted on my staying with them for several 
d^s. With tears in her eyes the mother searched among 
a bundle of letters, to show me the one in which her son 
spoke of a tall, young Englishman who had given him a 
tn of cigarettes on Christmas Day, 1914. 
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At dusk we hopped back to our trenches. The hymn 
of hate broke out anew; the crackle of bullets was not 
destined to cease completely for another forty-seven 
months! 

I did not yet really hate war. There was still a certain 
glamour in it, and I felt intense satisfaction in my ability 
to conquer fear, do a man’s job and live dangerously, 
without the peril being so great that one grew de¬ 
spondent; that was to come later. Most of us realised 
there was a purpose in life, to see the thing through to a 
satisfactory conclusion. Although vague doubts began 
to creep in at the back doors of our minds, we still con¬ 
sidered our cause a sacred one, God was on our side. 
Our power to face death daily gave us self-respect; we 
were convinced that in serving our country we were 
serving humanity. Of course, as the war dragged on, 
and the daily massacre became more severe, most of us, 
growing tired of the whole business, began to doubt 
whether arms ever decided anything, whether we and the 
German soldiers were not joint victims of a gigantic con¬ 
spiracy, behind which stood politicians, financiers, 
manufacturers of armaments and war profiteers 
generally. 

9^ companions were naturally courageous; 
constitutional cowards were comparatively rare. When 
we first went out we did not know really what war meant; 
our nerves were in fine fettle. Gradually, however, as 
our comrades were blown to pieces and utterly smashed 
by grenades, minnenwerfer bombs and great shells, we 
started to get nervy; it was rare to find a man in the line 
for any length of time whose nerves were unshaken. Still, 
even when one began to feel fear, one overcame it, and 
felt a certain satisfaction in doing so. In the later stages 
of the war soldiers made no secret of the terror they felt; 

It was a daily occurrence for the recital of some incident 
to end with: “ By Christ, I didn't 'arf 'ave the wind-up, 

nearly s-1 myself when them shells was cornin’ 

over! ” 

In an emergency I saw what men were capable of; the 
brave showed sublime heroism, the others crept away or 
lay in holes, pretending to be wounded. I naturally 
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udrnired bravery and despised cowardice, forgetting that 
the coward suffered a thousand hells every time he went 
up the line, whereas the brave man, better endowed by 
nature, was more equal to the task. The real cowards 
joined non-combatant regiments or refused to join at all. 
The highly-strung, sensitive, imaginative infantryman 
went through untold agony before he died on the field, 
or was shot for cowardice, when his overwrought nerves 
gave way. Stern discipline has to be enforced; very 
often, when things got unpleasantly hot, one would have 
evacuated the trench and crcj)t way into dug-outs, had it 
not been for fear of the eonsequcnces. 

hor the first two months of 11)15 my battalion went in 
and out of the line with monotonous regularity. The 
ground was too sodden for large scale operations; though 
we suffered from wet and cold, things were still bearable; 
we had a childlike faith in the ability of the high command 
to break the (icrman line as soon as spring came, and 
chase Fritz to Berlin. 


Tt gladdened my heart to see a snow-drop and then 
( hi( k-weed blossoms at the roadside. One day early in 
March, walking through a little copse, I saw a beautiful 
wood-anemone with its large white sepals, picked a few 
flowers, and sent them home in a letter, but my parents 
never received them, the censor thinking, no doubt, that 
lloweis might tell the enemy where I was situated ! 

At the end of the first week in March we were taken 
south, and, at night, packed into front-line trenches 
opposite Neuve Chapelle. All kinds of wild rumours were 
circulating. I was (juite excited at the thought of going 
over the top. Had we realised the number of machine- 
guns opposite, and the thickness of the wire, we would 
have been less chirpy, no doubt, for we expected 
to advance with practically no opposition, which simply 
shows what innocent fools we were. About an hour after 
aawn the field guns started what was, for that period of 
bombardment. It was really mild com- 

KhrhpnZ'* Somme artillery battles, but 

Kitchener s men were still novices at the art of Mars and 

^bose who peeped over the top of the 
trench saw that some damage had been done to the enemy 
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wire, but it was still thick in places. The shi lling 
continued for half an hour, then whistles blew all along 
the trench, and the battalion scrambled over, to be met 
with a hail of machine-gun bullets. Morris, hit in the 
obviously done for; Buckell fell forward, 
nddled in the body; Corporal Thornton, whose face was 
covered in blood, died later. Those who remained unhit 
reached the wire, but could not get through. I crawled 
away to the right, eventually reaching a gap through 
which Scottish troops were pouring. We shot and 
bayoneted the Germans who still resisted; blades were 
red with human blood. Some of the defenders wanted to 
surrender but, frenzied with blood-lust and fear, we gave 
no quarter. 

A sergeant of the West Kents rallied some British 
survivors; we dashed across the shell-torn ground into 
the ruins of the village. The German artillery set to 
work, and an inferno of shells crashed amid the 
pulverised rubble. Dazed by terrific bursts and the acrid 
fumes of battle, I sought cover behind a broken wall 
firing whenever I caught a glimpse of the foe. In the 
afternoon I crawled further forward, until held up by 
a withenng fire from the houses still in German 
possession. In one cellar we caught six jerries and 
bayoneted them while they screamed like pigs The 
walls and floor were splashed with blood, we slithered 
in it. A smashed skull exuded brains, slashed bellies 
poured out their contents, entrails were mixed with filth. 

1 he matted hair of a butchered defender was red and stiff 
like bnstles. Wounded were trampled underfoot; we 
lacked meir faces savagely with our heavy boots to finish 

had become infuriated maniacs. 

A dying German officer, with blood oozing from his 
belly, begged me for water. I gave him what remained in 
my bottle. On opening his clothing I found his intestines 
protruding but could do nothing for him. The machine- 
guns were still blazing away. I expected to be hit at any 
moment; it was a miracle that a bullet or shell splinter 
hadn t yet found a billet in my body. Men were shouting 
bricks and dust were flying from walls, 
and shells were bursting in the ruins. As I crept round 
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from behind a heap of rubbish, intent on joining up with 
the remnants of my battalion, whom I imagined to be in 
front, a German took aim from a hole in a house—I saw 
him when it was too late—and bowled me over like a 
rabbit, with a bullet through my right lung. Keeping 
as low as possible, I crawled for cover, while he fired 
another half-dozen shots, intent on giving me a coup de 
grace, 

I was coughing and spitting blood; my back was wet. 
I thought the end had come. Dropping into a shelter, 
I tried to bandage the wound, but fainted from weak¬ 
ness, due to exposure and loss of blood. Next day a 
dense mist hung over the ruins; I tried to crawl back to 
our lines, but got lost. Shells were still falling heavily 
and spasmodic attacks continued. My faintness in¬ 
creased; fear gripped me as I watched a group of khaki 
figures blown to pieces by shells. A red-cross man came 
near and I called to him feebly, but he dropped under a 
sleet of bullets before reaching me. On the night of the 
l‘2th I realised that to stay where I was meant death. 
Determined to seek help, I crawled over dead men and 
wounded, the latter groaning pitifully, and was picked up 
by stretcher-bearers on the outskirts of the village. 

The dressing-station was congested. Doctors worked 
like galley-slaves, tending the wounded who kept pouring 
in faster than the medical staff could deal with them. The 
groans of the dying, the bloody rags and mangled limbs, 
the smell of iodine and ether, all combined to make the 
atmosphere ghastly in the extreme. One lad had lost his 
eyes and was calling for his mother. Next to him lay a 
sergeant shattered by a shell-burst. The right leg was 
pip, the other a ragged stump, and both arms were 
broken. The body was covered with bloody bandages. 
Although the stout fellow must have known the end was 
near, he asked for a cigarette. When an orderly lit one for 
him he said “ Thanks, old pal," and died. A young Jock, 
shot through the stomach, kept shouting for chloroform. 
Some of the stretchers were soaked in blood, and the 
prpps, still warm, were dumped outside to make room 
for the living. When my turn came I was injected against 
tetanus and carried away from the noise and slaughter. 
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It was night, a gentle rain fell on my face. My 
stretcher-bearers were dead tired and stumbled once or 
twice, but struggled to their feet without upsetting their 
burden. The lice were biting and my head ached. Fever 
gripped me; I lost consciousness until pushed into a wait¬ 
ing ambulance which started immediately for the C.C.S. 
A corporal who had been hit in the head raved and be¬ 
haved like a madman. Before he reached his destination 
he pulled off his bandages, revealing a horrible gaping 
wound in his skull. Blood poured out and the demented 
fellow fell to the floor unconscious. He was dead when 
the vehicle stopped in front of the hospital, which con¬ 
sisted of a row of huts. The usual routine was followed; 
the new arrivals were washed and put to bed, after which 
I was removed for examination. The blood in the lung 
threatened to choke me and had to be drained off. The 
operation was repeated three of four times before I was 
informed that I was well on the way to recovery. 

Ten days after entering the place I was sent to a 
y.A.D. hospital near Dieppe, a large private house over¬ 
looking the sea, from my bed I could watch the waves 
breaking on the shore. At first my disappointment at 
not being transferred to England was great, but gradually 
the feeling of thankfulness at being among peaceful 
surroundings triumphed. I spent delicious hours reading. 
During the three months I remained in that hospital I 
devoured so many French novels that I lost count. What 
a delight it was to get up and, although weak on one’s 
kgs, to stroll about in the garden, where a profusion of 
flowers gladdened the senses! I walked down to the 
beach on May 1st and lay on the warm sand, while the 
blue waters rippled gently in the sun. The war seemed 
so distant and unreal! For hours at a stretch I was able 
to forget it, and wandered to a neighbouring village, 
where I drank too much wine and went to sleep under a 
tree until darkness came on. Dieppe was five miles 
away; as soon as I felt strong enough I walked there, 
following a path along the top of the cliffs. Women were 
wooing in the fields. A young girl, sitting at the side 
of the path, sold me some fruit. 

I reached Dieppe at noon and lunched in a caf6 
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on the square. In the afternoon I roamed about 
the streets and went round the docks. A lot of poor 
people were living in holes along the foot of the 
cliffs; their ragged offspring came begging from passers- 
by. Returning to the town, I strolled through the 
main thoroughfare, then entered a book-shop, hoping 
to find the “ Life of Christ ” by Renan, which I very 
much wanted to read. Inside the shop was a pretty 
damsel, of about nineteen, asking for Fielding^s 
" Joseph Andrews,” which happened to be one of the 
few books I had collected since arriving at “ Les 
Falaises,” so, while the shopkeeper was searching his 
shelves, I turned to the girl and offered to lend her my 
copy if the shop hadn’t one. She blushed deeply, pro¬ 
tested that I was too amiable, but agreed to accept the 
offer, and gave me her address; her home was only a 
stone’s throw from the hospital. 

When the man returned with many excuses for 
not having the book, she told him not to order it 
as she would be able to borrow a copy. Then she 
hesitated, blushed again and left the shop with a 
smile. Having secured my book, I hastened after the 
charming creature, persuading her without difficulty to 
come and have tea at a quiet caffi in a side-street near the 
A little below medium height, her slender body was 
perfectly proportioned, and every movement graceful. 
The neck was white as alabaster and beautifully shaped. 
The face was oval with fascinating mobile features, the 
eyes being particularly striking, dark, splendid and 
infinitively attractive, under long curving lashes. The 
nose was slightly snub and, with the small irregular teeth, 
lent a seductively roguish expression to the face. Her 
name was Laurette Mauriac, the daughter of a farmer. 

We lingered over the tea until the landlady cleared ffie 
table, intimating that we had occupied the comer long 
enough. Laurette was so beautiful and vivacious that 
the time passed much too quickly. Crossing the bridge, 
we climbed the path leading to the top of the cliffs; I 
helped her at the rough parts, so that, by the time we 
reached the top, my arm was round her waist. The 
evening was warm and still; the sun set in a sea of liquid 
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fire, gilding the top edge of a bank of clouds with the most 
evanescent and ethereal tints of gold. Breathless as a 
result of our climb, we stood at the edge of the cliffs, near 
a solitary house that had been abandoned on account of 
erosion, watching some fishing smacks leaving the 
harbour. The angelus rang out from a rustic church; 
the only sign of war was a gun overlooking the harbour, 
presumably to fire at aircraft. 

As we turned and followed the path, I suggested 
sitting on the lush grass and tarrying a little, instead 
of hurrying back. Laurette demurred, but allowed 
herself to be led by the hand to a secluded spot. After 
a little discussion she consented to sit down for “ a 
little moment ” which lasted two hours. She was as 
eager for love as I; our lips met joyously before we 
had been on the ground many minutes. Restless and 

E assionate, I was supremely happy whenever I had a 
eautiful girl in my arms, not having yet reached the age 
when one analyses one’s feelings; I was simply happy, 
intensely and inexplicably happy. The touch of soft, 
voluptuous lips, the contact with a ravishingly slim girl’s 
body, with its small supple breasts and lissom buttocks, 
made me happier than a pious soul entering the portals 
of heaven: 

Next day I took “ Joseph Andrews ” to Laurette, and 
was introduced to her step-mother, a shrewish, sharp- 
tongued little woman, who made an effort to be polue 
while we had tea. Her offspring, a boy of three and 
girl of five, were obviously petted and spoiled, whereas 
the step-daughter was treated with marked coldness. 
Laurette showed a sturdy independence, however, and 
was not intimidated, knowing that her dowry could 
not be touched. She expressed a desire to exchange 
French tuition for English, and straightway took me to 
her room, where she read a little English, after which 
I read a passage from “ Les Oiseaux ” of Michelet. 

Almost daily we wandered through the woods and 
fields, hand in hand, supremely joyful, drawn to love as 
moths to a flame, swearing an eternal constancy which I 
realised vaguely to be impossible. 

We spent days of intense delight, going down to the 
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shore, lying on the warm sand and bathing on sunny 
days. Laurette read extracts from Fielding's novel, while 
I tried to correct her pronunciation. She understood the 
text fairly well, but her accent was so un-English that 
when she read a passage I had to look at the book to 
discover what it was all about. M the same time 1 tried 
to explain the greatness ot Fielding, with his intense love 
of humanity, his hatred of cant and humbug. Such a 
man is always able to draw “ exquisite mirth and 
laughter ” from all but prudes and misguided Puritans. 
As Coleridge truly remarked, reading Fielding after 
Richardson is like emerging from a sick-room heated by 
stoves, into an open lawn on a breezy day in May. 

One wet evening I went to Laurette’s home and made 
a pretence of continuing the lessons in the study, while 
Madame Mauriac sewed or read in another room. I was 
far too deeply m love with my pupil to scold her when 
she made mistakes; most of the time was spent in laugh¬ 
ing, kissing and frolicking. While Laurette read aloud, 
my ^rm was round her slim waist, and gradually her 
shapely legs came over mine until I drew her on to my 
lap. Then the book was forgotten and we played like 
passionate children. She was so lovely and physically 
attractive that I was unhappy if separated from her for 
a tew hours, and could not bear to think of the day when 
J should have to go away. Her voice, the tender loving 
light in her eyes, the fragrance of her nymph-like body 
m Its simple summer frock, the touch of her velvety skin 
aU combined to enslave the romantic youth that I was' 

T ^ existence continued for a month, until one 
Sunday I went to the house in the morning. Madame 
Maunac came to the door in answer to my knock and 

tfnrf V. ■ I pleaded for some further informa- 

ne-?; ih^ I roamed about 

^ glimpse of the girl I 
adored. In the evening, after trying in vain to eat some 

^'^The^dayrthat tt)!?darkness, 
to die so horrible that I wanted 

on th; ’■ I tossed feverishly 

on the bed. In thinking over things, I came to the con- 
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elusion that Lauretta was surely being detained against 
her will, and that sooner or later we should meet again. 
She had often spoken of her step-mother’s desire to put 
her into a convent. When I called on the local priest, it 
was evident that the ghoul knew more about the business 
than he cared to say. His iat unctuous face was 
repulsive as he explained that Laurette had often 
expressed a wish to take the veil. Calling him a wicked 
liar, I withdrew in despair. A few days later I was sent 
to England, the doctors thinking evidently that I was 
suffering from homesickness. There I gradually over¬ 
came the fit of melancholy which had enveloped me. 
Early in August I was discharged from hospital, sent 
home for a few days, and then back to France via the 
depot. 
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]y/[ Y battalion was out at rest near B6thune when I came 
upon It one evening at dusk, with a batch of 
recruits. Evans and Goire hastened to greet me; both 
had been slightly wounded and gassed during the second 
battle of Ypres, where losses had been severe. The sur¬ 
vivors had horrible tales to tell of the deadly, greenish- 
yellow fumes that put men out of action so easily, and 
against which no protection had been available. Morris 
and Buckell were dead; Gale and Clarke had re- 
covered after a spell in hospital, but were classed as 
unfit for further active service. Hunt had been blown 
by a shell in the wood of St. Julien. and two or 
three others died of wounds at Hooge. It was rumoured 
that anotoer attack was being prepared. Hard training 
was continuous the live-long day. 

In the evening, when not on duty. Goire. Evans 
and I went to a little caf6 on the road to B6thune 
and forgot t^ war. as far as we were able, in drink 
and cards. The servant was a dirty, fat. red-S 
country k^. whom Goire soon made up his mind to 
seduce. She was obviously a whore, for when he inti- 
mated his desire, she simpfy said. “ Combien ^ve w 
Me trfes pauvre " Her price was too high; for iome 
evenings Goire had to content himself with kisses secured 

wenA to give him a sample of her wares, dedaring wSh 

Knowing what she had to offer in exchange. One evening 
he caught her, put his hand in her blousS, and puS“ ut 

teal’ m/t d?’ »“e, soft and flabby, with^eatS 
1*1 d yer think of that, my masters howM 

eh j **•“'*" A pair of prire bubs 

cha anUv "j" P™;- ^ non: 

aiantly Eh ben, ga vaut vtngt francs, je crok.'' Goire 
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would not cease his clamour until he had the money, so 
Evans and I gave him ten francs each, whereupon he took 
the fat, greasy moll into a back room. They returned 
after twenty minutes, Martine in tears, crying in her 
broken English, “ Ze crapule no pay.” It appeared that 
she desired twenty francs for what is known professionally 
as a short time, whereas Goire wished to retain her on the 
bed until morning. At last a compromise was reached, 
Martine receiving ten francs for the brief bliss with which 
she had provided the insatiable traveller. 

On the way home he told a number of stories, one of 
which I still recall. A girl was going to be married, and 
her young brother tormented his mother with, ‘‘ Mother, 
what’s marriage ? ” The poor woman, who had to work 
hard for her living, had no time to waste in explanations. 
Unable to get rid of the child, she finally lost her temper, 
picked him up, smacked his behind soundly and said, 
” There, that’s what marriage is! ” When the day of 
the wedding arrived, little Johnny was sitting next to the 
bride at lunch, and she asked the boy, with a smile, how 
he was enjoying himself. ” O fine,” he replied, grinning 
broadly, ” but (in a loud voice) you just look out for 
your bottom! ” 

The billets were fairly comfortable sheds that had 
formerly been stables. At night the rats squeaked and 
ran about, but they were not nearly so much of a nuisance 
as smaller vermin, as the straw was infested with hen- 
lice which bit like fuiy, remaining in one’s clothes for 
days after one left the place. A wag said the ordinary 
body lice resented their intrusion, and would soon clear 
them off. Many of the men were recruits who had never 
been in the line before. Some of the old hands told 
terrifying tales of the German atrocities, accuracy of fire 
and so on, until the newcomers were in a blue funk. It 
was alleged that whizz-bangs were as numerous as bullets, 
and one could not possibly survive more than a day or 
two. The tormentors yelled: 

“ Hush ! Here comes a whizz-bang, 

Now then, soldiers, get down those stairs, 

Down in the dug-out and say your prayers. 

Hush I Here comes a whizz-bang, 
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And it’s making straight for you, 

You'll soon see the splendour of the promised land. 

If a whizz-bang (bump!) hits you." 

The survivors of Neuve Chapelle spoke bitterly of the 
sterile victory, in which thousands of good men were 
thrown away for a few yards of shell-lashed ground and 
neaps of rubble. They emphasized the futility of charg¬ 
ing against uncut wire, and concluded that those who 
ordered frontal attacks against machine-guns and 
impregnable barriers were bloody f - - g bastards who 
ought to be castrated pd tied to stakes in the front-line 
tor their sins. Lugubriously we chanted: 

" If you want the old battalion, (bis) 

I know where they are, I know where they are. 
They're hanging on the old barbed wire. 

I’ve seen 'em, I’ve seen ’em," 

with sundry repetitions. The prevailing mood was not 
one of bitterness, however. The war had been on for 
a year only, and many optimists still thought it would 
be over before the end of 1915. The British rank and 
me were all in a state of blissful ignorance concerning tiie 
Oerman organiziUion, man-power, determination and 

to ask 

Three weeks of September had passed when we 
front-hne; it was common knowledge 
that the attack was to extend from La Bass6e Canal to 
G^renay. My company s trench was to the right of a road; 
fte ground rose slightly in front. Some broken-down 

and the scene was, as usual 
L? nJ m desolate. It had been said 

wSh die infantry chafed 

them dTd ° P^^haps some of 

diZol^V? of Neuve Chapelle emphatically 

want to tiTrn f “deebon of my perforated lung made me 

deaths e?el? ‘'inched and died a thousand 

aeatns every time a shell burst near me. The thoueht 

of mutilation, and death after terrible agony, wS^S) 
realistic that sweat stood out on my brow.^ Most of the 
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novices, mere lads, were pale, probably as a result of 
excitement and fear. There was a feeling in the air that 
before many hours a goodly proportion of us would be 
cold meat; each man wondered in his heart of hearts 
what chances of survival he had. I prayed with intense 
fervour and meant all I said. Terror is a powerful goad 
that will drive one to anything. Other men prayed too, 
and were torn asunder a few minutes later. In subsequent 
attacks I renewed my prayers, as people carry a talisman, 
through superstition. 

Men came carrying gas-cylinders; four days after our 
arrival in the line, at dawn, the gas was released. An 
hour later the whistles blew; it was once again “ over 
the top and the best of luck.” The Germans poured in 
such a devastating fire that the khaki lines wavered, many 
fell. I was hit in the side by a flat, spent piece of shrapnel, 
and knocked sprawling on to the churned-up ground. 
Grant, a quiet, pleasant man of forty, the father of several 
children, was bleeding from multiple wounds. A shell, 
bursting near him, had shattered his fine strong frame. 
One arm was off, and the chest was bloody. Both legs 
were mangled; it was clear the poor fellow had not long 
to live. " Am I going to die? he whispered. “ While 
there’s life there’s hope,” I gasped, trembling with fear 
Tinder the steel shards that swept the ground. Poor Grant 
prayed for God to ease his pain; he was coughing blood 
when I left him and ran on. Again the thick barbed wire, 
in front of the German trenches, was only damaged, not 
cut sufficiently to allow men to get through. After 
suffering very heavy losses we were forced back to our 
own trenches, where we stood cowering until an officer 
came waving a revolver, and crying: " Come on you 
bloody cowards, what the hell are you skulking there 
for? I’ll have you all shot, you yellow-livered curs, if 
you don’t come on at once.” The man was tall and 
absolutely berserk. He shot a trembling wretch through 
the head, so we hastened to clamber out of the trench, 
■thinking it better to be killed by the Germans than by the 
madman who cursed, threatened, and foamed at the 
mouth. He led us on against the uncut wire, and was 
riddled with bullets as he reached it. ” Serves the b——r 
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right;” muttered a laconic private with a bloody cheek, 
” the sod wanted trouble an’ 'e got it.” 

The remnants of the attackers lay in front of the wire 
until it was obvious no passage was possible, then crawled 
back, miserable debris of an army. Many were gassed by 
the fumes when the wind changed. Again the dazed 
survivors were collected by a strange officer and hurled 
against the famous Hohenzollern Redoubt, where the wire 
and machine-guns were notoriously thick. The demented 
rabble fought like wild beasts to get through the wire, 
teanng our hands and presenting a splendid target to the 
German infantry. The ground was literally covered wiffi 
dead Many of the wounded had fallen into traps—deep 
pits full of sharp steel points. Some of the bodies were 
so well impaled that the spikes stuck out of their backs. 
Dashing along to the right, I came to a gap in the wire^ 
and passed through, half hoping to be shot or taken 
pnsoner, so that I might get out of that ghastly hell in 
which we rushed about like gibbering savages. Furious. 
_ghting was going on in the German reserve lines 
tnemy reinforcemente were coming up, determined to- 
eject invaders as quickly as possible. A crowd of locks. 

Germans, and there 
folbwed a most^ bloody butchery. Instead of crying 
Kamaraden ! as some lying historians have declared, 
the Gennans fought funously and would not surrender. 

unusually wide; the sweating, grimy, 
muddy haggard combatants all shot, stabbed® cursed 
grunted, yelled and rushed about like maniacs A 
German officer was aiming at a Scottish Captain when I 
buned my bayonet so deeply into Fritz’s beUy that it 
stuck into his spine. I had to stand on him to get it out. 

Jock and a Prussian had bayoneted each other- 
simultaneously and both lay dead, still grasping their- 
nfles. A shell had buned two men; their legs protruded 
from the ground. One had lost a foot. A luLtic ^th a 

DuBthem"^ t Stomach tugged at his entrails and 
pulled them out, before he expired. An English officer’s. 

^e had been split by a large jagged piece of shrapnel. 
“^ trench was a shambles, its sides and floor red^tli 
blood, cries of agony filled ffie air. No fuiy ca^eS 
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that of men in whom the blood-lust has been aroused. 
Wounded were ruthlessly stabbed or shot. Both sides 
were equally demented. A German N.C.O., armed with 
a formidable scimitar, slashed and hacked with terrific 
strength. The blade was red before he dropped with a 
bullet-hole in his head. A kilted figure ran about utter¬ 
ing strange noises. The face was a mass of blood, shape¬ 
less, unrecognizable. 

When the trench was cleared, I collapsed from 
sheer exhaustion and lay among the dead until a Jock, 
searching for souvenirs, awakened me. Rain came 
on to add to our discomfort; we were so hungry, 
cold and wet that the enemy could easily have dis¬ 
lodged us by even a mild attack at that moment. The 
British survivors were small scattered groups of muddy, 
dirty, unshaven men in a wilderness of intersecting 
trenches, barbed wire and shell-holes. Reserves were 
being rushed up by both armies. It was evident that the 
battle was by no means over. There was no sleep at 
night; after dark the Germans attacked with determina¬ 
tion. I lay in the mud, completely exhausted, shivering, 
firing at the enemy whenever they came near. Through¬ 
out the next day the bitter struggle continued, all 
regiments mixed up and each man fighting independently 
of his neighbours. Enfiladed from both sides and even 
from the rear at one point, the British were in a truly 
desperate plight. High explosives and gas-shells rained 
on us, inflicting heavy losses. I secured a little water and 
iron rations from the dead, bound up the wounds of some 
groaning men, and helped a sergeant to bring into action 
a machine-gun, round which lay the dead crew. When 
all ammunition was exhausted and no more available, an 
order came to retire to the German frontdine. It was like 
a butcher's shop, strewn with mangled bodies lying in 
their blood which had tinged the muddy water a dull red. 
Some of the slain had been killed by shells, but the 
majority bore bullet- or bayonet-wounds. A few were in 
a sitting posture, with their backs against the trench wall, 
looking as if they were asleep. Again night fell and still 
no further order came to retire. I dozed fitfully, awaking 
^ find my comrades shooting furiously to repel a party 
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of Germans who pushed forward resolutely until every 
one of them dropped. At dawn the enemy sent up some 
red rockets, which brought down an intense bombard¬ 
ment. The shells screamed, roared, whistled and 
crashed; the earth heaved as if in the throes of a mighty 
earthquake; the air was full of smoke and flying steel. I 
crouched in a shallow trench among dead men, burrow¬ 
ing under a heap of corpses in an insensate attempt to 
keep out of reach of the hurtling metal. Each explosion 
left me dazed and deafened. Some of the bursts were 
so terrific that whole masses of earth were dislodged; hard 
lumps bruised my back. Acrid fumes of explosives made 
me cough and splutter; my head ached, I retched 
repeatedly. 

Late in the afternoon fresh troops charged over 
the pitiful rernains of the original attackers, who fell 
back utterly disorganised, demoralised and weary unto 
death, so plastered with mud and dirt that recognition 
was almost impossible. Our faces were drawn and pale, 
with sunken eyes and hollow cheeks. Boys of eighteen 
looked like men of fifty. Some were without rifles, all had 
a thick growth of beard; our filthy clothes were in rags 
as a result of contact with the wire. My hands were 
covered with dry blood; there were so many cuts and 
bruises on my body that I felt sore from head to foot In 
the old British front-line the pitiable pithecanthropes were 
given cold stew and watery tea, slept for six hours, and 
were awakened by a bombing officer kicking us in the 
ribs 3-nd calling upon us to follow him to a dump behind 
a ruined cottage. Exhausted men were loaded with Mills 
bombs until they could hardly walk, then told to clear 
tl^ Germans out of a trench they had just captured. The 
officer was blown to pieces before he reached the 
Germans, and then a sergeant took charge. We loped 
behind him, hurling our missiles. The enemy bombers 
accurate pelting fiercely, even sticking 

r K ^ sergeant was hit in the face 

reduced his features to a bloody 
K- f ammunition was exhausted there was 

othmg for us to do but fall back again, losing heavily 
while trying to regain our trenches, mt night we \3 
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out for a rest. I slept for twelve hours in spite of tiie lice, 
the dirt and the cuts. The battalion had suffered veiy 
severely; Evans and Goire were killed or wounded, for 
they failed to answer the roll-call, and no one had seen 
them since the battle. 

The survivors were “ rested ” for a week, which meant 
extremely hard work preparing anew for the fray, then, 
with a number of recruits straight from the base, pushed 
into the furnace once more, near the Hulluch-Lens road. 
Again uncut wire held us up until some men with wire- 
cutters made a gap. The Germans were firing from 
support trenches; their machine-guns mowed us down as 
neatly as a scythe cuts corn. I prayed that I might be hit 
before reaching the enemy line; for there certain death 
awaited us. As my companions had almost all been shot 
down, I dropped into a shell-hole. After lying in it for 
about half an hour, I heard a call for help and crawled 
to an officer who had lost his sight, right arm, and left 
leg below the knee. Taking field-dressings from dead 
men, I stopped the flow of blood and carried the mangled 
lieutenant towards the rear. In spite of a heavy fire we 
had almost reached the British line, but, when only a few 
yards from it, I pitched forward to the ground with a 
bullet wound in my left thigh. The officer was dead. I 
opened my eyes after a while and found I was lying across 
a corpse whose bare chest was swarming with maggots. 
The putrid flesh on the face was blue and lacerated. The 
teeth were clenched; one was of gold. The hands were 
black, stiff and mutilated. 

Following the usual route, I landed in England a 
fortmght later; my destination was a private house in the 
Isle of Wight, belonging to Sir William Limonite, the 
great ironmaster, whose wife was running it as a V.A.D. 
hospital. The wound was clean and healed rapidly, so 
that, after a few days, I was able to get up. It was a joy 
to walk about the beautiful grounds. 
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CHAPTER X 


^FTER a few days at home, days of infinite sadness, I 
was once again passed fit for active service, and 
drafted to the second battalion, then in action near Ypres. 
The transport was at Poperhinghe, whence I went up with 
the rations, to find my new companions holding part of 
the line before the ruins. The trenches were simply 
muddy ditches, with a foot of water at the bottom. 
Climatic conditions were atrocious, rain hardly ever 
ceased; the bleary troglodytes were never dry or free 
from mud. As the Germans commanded all the rising 
ground, British losses from snipers were heavy. No pen 
could ever adecpiately describe that landscape as it was 
early in December 1915. Shattered trees with broken 
branches hanging down in utter melancholy, a sea of mud 
in which wounded were often drowned unless help 
reached them quickly; cheerless, grey skies, across which 
scurried black ram-clouds; cold winds that pierced sodden 
garments, wet, muddy shelters where soldiers lay as if 
dead; brown figures plastered with thick mud from boots 
to cap. Blasted walls, that had once been farms and 
cottages, were like boats in the muddy wastes. And still 
shells pounded the scarred landscape, sending up showers 
of mud and water. At night, knee-deep in slush, we 
sweated and grunted to improve the trenches (which 
collapsed when a shell dropped anywhere near), toiling 
until we fell from utter weariness, so exhausted that 
we had to be kicked when required for duty. The C.O. 
no,, ^ inventing jobs as, of course, soldiers must 

fno ^ V solemnly affirmed that he would 

us polishing our backsides by numbers. 
Patrols were hideous in such terrible weather. We 

^^■opped into shell-holes full of 
water to avoid bursts, and then crawled about like half- 
drowned rats. Armed wit^knobkerries, .sharp knives 
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and bombs, front-line troops resembled Homer’s 
Cimmerii, especially when gas was in the air . The size 
of the mask, completely enveloping the head, and &e 
enormous, grotesque eye-pieces, gave the wearer a par¬ 
ticularly ferocious appearance. Often the goggles became 
misty, so that one was practically blind until the windows 
could be cleaned by rubbing the sides of the mask against 
them. 

I had been in the line a week when, with an officer, a 
corporal and a score of other men, I went out to secure 
a prisoner, so that the regiment opposite mig ht be 
identified. Each member of the patrol blacked his face, 
removed all badges and letters, then crawled over the 
parapet at midnight. Jeriy’s wire had been badly 
damaged by field-guns during the day, and there was one 
place where a wide gap indicated easy entrance to the 
enemy trench. At a pre-arranged signal several batteries 
opened fire, and shells rained on the German lines until 
they were almost shapeless. As we went over, the 
barrage lifted, and sprayed Jerry’s communication- 
trenches to stop reinforcements coming up. The side 
areas were heavily shelled, too. That was my first 
experience of what was later known as a box barrage. 
Naturally Fritz had a machine-gun trained on the big 
gap, and shot down the officer as he made for it. We 
hurled bombs into the trench, until the terrific bursts 
indicated that the defenders must have been killed or 
wounded, then rushed through the shattered wire 
dropping down to club, stab and shoot the survivors 
coming up out of the dug-outs j trembling men, cowering 
below ground, were despatched with bombs. 

The noise of explosions, the smell of smoke from high 
explosive, the red flashes in the darkness—all those things 
goaded us to frenzy, so that we butchered without mercy. 
A young German, tall and fair, had the lower part of his 
face shot away; the mouth and chin were missing 
Many dead were crumpled up at the bottom of the trench, 
on their hands and knees as if seeking something. One of 
the raiders had been hit by a large bomb which had 
separated the torso from the legs. TTie head was flat, red 
and unrecognizable—a bloody pancake. An arm lav in 
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the mud, near a leg encased in a German boot. A corpse 
in khaki was huddled up; the neck had been practically 
severed, so that the head hung down on the chest. I 
tripped over a body and fell full length in the bloody mud. 
Sorely wounded men, crying for help, were trampled 
under foot by the desperate combatants. Brains, bowels 
and nondescript pieces of flesh littered the disputed 
terrain. A fat German lay on his belly, with a knife 
sticking out of his loins. The back of the head had been 
bashed in; blood flowed down into the mud. Some enemy 
reinforcements were crowding forward, but they were 
shot and stabbed as soon as they came round the 
traverses. An elderly officer crawled out of a dug-out, 
badly wounded. His helmet had fallen off, and his bald 
head was bleeding from a deep wound. As the pathetic 
wretch came out into the trench, I shattered his skull 
with a knobkerric, just like smashing a coconut. 

The helpless wounded were still moaning and groaning 
pitifully. It is amazing what man can do to his fellow men 
in battle at (:los<' quarters. Killing wounded was as 
nothing; they were kicked in the face and hurled down the 
dug-out steps, lest they should shoot or impede one’s 
movements. The trench sides were splashed with blood, 
and still we hacked at each other like insane animals. 
When the recall whistle soimdcd, we grabbed a young 
German who was still alive in spite of several wounds, and 
dragged him towards our lines. In the middle of No Man’s 
Land a coal-box burst near us, killing half of the party 
and forcing the survivors to take refuge in a large hole full 
of fetid water. Half an hour later the prisoner was dumped 
in our trench. He had been struck by a club and his 
features battered almost out of recognition. One eye was 
smashed on the face, the nose was broken and the jaws 
shattered in two places. One hand was simply mangled 
flesh and bone, the chest red with blood. It was a 
mystery how the poor wretch could still live, for such 
wounds would have killed most men. From his pay-book 
it was discovered that he was a theological student; there 
was a letter in his pocket from his mother, wishing him a 
happy birthday—it fell on the day before the raid. He 
died a few minutes after reaching comparative safety, but 
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documents in his possession were useful, as they referred 
to the state of civilian morale in Germany, what soldiers 
on leave were saying, the heavy losses, and so on. 

Of the raiders only eight returned, of whom three 
were unscathed. The German artillery retaliation was par¬ 
ticularly severe. I crouched in a shallow dug-out while 
the earth rocked, and debris fell continuously. Each time 
explosions extinguished the candle I hastened to relight 
it, having a horror of being buried alive or severely 
wounded in the dark. In the middle of the bom-i 
bardment four other men crept into the hole. Onei 
of them was in a state of panic; he threw himself on his 
knees and screamed to God for help. The rest of us 
played pontoon for cigarettes with torn filthy cards. All 
night the strafe continued. The scene in the shelter was 
weird, falling earth, flickering candle, resounding oaths 
and hysterical prayers. The fug was vile; liquid mud 
trickled in under the carpet of sand-bags. 

Next night we were relieved, and marched to 
Poperinghe, where we spent Christmas in billets which 
were fairly comfortable, so comfortable that higher 
powers immediately ordered them to be vacated. We 
were moved to a ruined farm, Edewaertschoek. Belgian 
farms are surely the filthiest and most stinking in the 
world. The house and sheds are built round the dung- 
heap, under which are usually two or three feet of liquid 
manure. The straw was wet, the roofs of the barns 
leaked, and men huddled together at night trying to get 
warm, spending most of their spare time hunting for lice, 
plc^ng cards and cursing the war; 

“ Oo wouldn’t be a bloody soldier ? ” 

‘‘ Never mind, lads, the first seven years are the worst." 
'* Thank Gawd we got a navy! ’’ 

" Are we down’earted-Yes! " 

The officers had a comfortable billet with whisky, good 
food, a gramophone and plenty of servants. " Them 
b——s don't care a damn for us," growled old Furlong, 
a private who had been wounded three times. 

vVhen the rain poured down, as it did nearly eveiy day, 
soldiers for no known reason, blamed David, and 
muttered: 
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“ Send it down, David, send it down !" 


For three months the battalion marched up regularly 
for its eight-day spells in the line. As soon as we set out 
I watched the bursts far ahead, and started to feel slightly 
uneasy. When we passed Vlamertinghe and shells were 
hitting the road, my fear increased until I had to fight 
hard to resist grovelling in the ditch. Those ominous red 
flashes slashing the darkness overhead boded no good, 
and the thought of being mangled by a shell made shock¬ 
ing cowards of many. “ I ain’t afeared o’ death,” 
whispered little Tillemans, a London cart-driver, ” but 
t’s ’orrible ter think o’ yer guts bein’ trampled on an’ 
not ’avin’ a decent gryve.” When we reached Ypres, 
and were shelled in the narrow streets, we quaked with 
fear, gripping our rifles fiercely in an effort to conceal 
our terror. Bricks fell from houses, and the bursting 
shells on each side filled the air with acrid fumes and 


blinding dust. Then out we trudged beyond Menin Road, 
where the bullets and shells never ceased. Incoming 
troops, with heavy burdens, stumbled over obstacles in 
the mud, reaching the trenches utterly exhausted, glad to 
be in holes, even if waterlogged. In foul shelters we 
resumed our front-line existence when off duty, smoking, 
gambling and tell foul yarns. 

The shelters were so wet that many men contracted 
pneumonia and pleurisy. One lad, Jim Anderson, caught 
a severe chill in billets, but was ordered back to duty by 
the M.O. who imagined that we were all potential 
malingerers. Soaked to the skin every night, Jim 
coughed incessantly and, in a few days, was spitting 
blood. After a long and arduous night’s work on the 
parapet, he lay coughing on the wet sand-bags, but 
managed to keep on his feet until we came out. On the 
way back he staggered like a drunken man, even after I 
had relieved him of his pack. In billets it was found that 
ms temperature was 104“ and he lay in the barn for two 
days until he died, while the officers drank their whisky 
and played bridge in the farm kitchen, which was intact. 
It would be wrong to call them inhuman, they simply 
believed m the good old feudal system. 

Of course I have no grudge against the officer class 
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per se. That the military hierarchy is necessary requires 
no demonstration. A private soldier has practically no 
responsibility, whereas every combatant officer has a 
great deal. The overwhelming majority of officers 
were capable, considerate and fairly well-educated. But 
nearly every mess contained at least one rotter, ignorant, 
burnptious, insolent, and utterly lacking in consideration 
to his men. Besides, it would be too much to expect cold, 
wet, lousy, hungry and forlorn privates, sitting on filthy, 
stinking straw in leaky sheds, to watch officers enjoying 
themselves in the warm, dry farmhouse without forceful 
language, just as the labourer trudging home curses his 
employer racing along in a Rolls-Royce, flinging mud 
over the humble pedestrian: 

Next time up the line another youth, David Hawker, 
cornmitted suicide. It was a foul night, the rain lashed 
furiously, the cold numbed one’s extremities. While 
standing-to in the blinding rain, we crooned softly: 

“ Standing on the firestep at half-past five. 

Oh ! Gorblimy, ain’t it cold ! 

Waiting for the whistle that the sergeant blows. 

Oh ! Gorblimy, ain’t it cold ! 

Nothing to drink but water. 

No more rum from the Quarter, 

We don’t get arf what we oughter. 

Oh ! Gorblimy, ain’t it cold ! ” 

Hawker and I were in a listening-in post, talking in 
whispers at 2 a.m. Lying on wet sacks we cursed the rain 
and cold. Utterly exhausted I fell asleep, but was 
awakened by a loud detonation, to find that my com¬ 
panion had shot himself through the head with a 
Webley revolver. 

When out of the line I frequently tipped the sergeant 
and absented myself for a day. It was fascinating to 
wander about the countryside, watching the first signs of 
spring, and feeling the warm rays of the sun drying the 
earth. I entered ruined houses and examined shattered 
furniture, scattered letters and all the pitiful evidence of 
hasty flight. Some of the houses were still occupied, in 
spite of the danger from shells. The occupants hoped, no 
doubt, the tide of war would turn and drive the hated 
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enemy away. The women were poor, dispirited creatures 
for the most part, selling fancy cards, eggs and chips. In 
the half-destroyed villages, where troops were usually 
billeted, prostitutes did good business; little boys often 
came round, calling out: “ My sister plenty good f - - k. 
only ten francs.” 

There were still orchards with uninjured trees, the 
country had not yet been utterly annihilated and 
pulverised, one could still see cows grazing less than half 
a dozen rniles from the trenches, children still played 
round semi-ruined cottages, while stray shells dropped in 
adjoining fields. It was strange to see nippers watching 
shells bursting round aeroplanes, and rushing to collect 
souvenirs dropping from the skies. There was still 
romance in some of those pretty villages that were 
destined to become heaps of rubble. Many an enjoyable 
evening could be spent when out of the line, drinking 
coffee in a kitclKui propped up with beams, under 
a shattered roof, making love to a young matron whose 
husband was at the war, sometimes killed or missing, and 
who yearned for kisses or caresses. 


Things went quietly enough for a few weeks. There 
were a few casualties in the company every trip, but as 
long , 1 s they lemained normal nobody worried very much. 
March had almost run its course when we went into the 
line about fi\c^ miles south of Ypres. We were in deep 
dug-outs along a railway embankment, and had no idea 
that an attack was imminent until twelve hours before it 
was due to take' |)lace. Then we were informed that some 
mines were to be e.xploded under the German trenches in 
front, after which a mound had to be captured, as it was 
considen^ extremely valuable for artillery observation. 
We stood ready at 3.30 one cold, wet morning, waiting 
until the mines went up. The explosions shook the 
ground: props, sand-bags, bodies, pieces of rifles and 
equipment poured down from above, showing how deadlv 
the upheavals had been. Hardly had the reverberations 
died away when we sprang forward, rushing as fast as 
we could towards the place where the German front-line 
had been. In the darkness we tripped and fell, cursed 
jumped up and reached the craters breathless. Five or 
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six mines had gone up, blowing hundreds of Germans to 
pieces. A large number of dazed prisoners were collected, 
one of whom wept because his young brother was missing. 
All day long the British guns shelled the lines to frustrate 
counter-attacks. We strengthened the craters, losing 
heavily owing to enemy snipers, who seemed particularly 
accurate in that sector. During the night of the second 
day relief came. 

The dug-outs stank abominably as, owing to the severe 
German barrage, it was impossible to go out, and many 
men were suffering from diarrhoea as a result of exposure, 
dirty water and bad food. I felt feverish, and sat in a 
corner watching my companions playing cards for their 
few remaining pence. Some were in leather jerkins, 
others in sheepskin coats, and all had sand-bags tied 
round their legs. Lumps of mud fell from their heavy 
boots; the floor was incredibly filthy, covered with scraps 
of food, the vomit of a youth who had been shot in the 
stomach, and blood from the wounded who had trooped 
there for shelter before going down the line. In one 
corner was a bucket half-full of the fluid evacuations from 
inflamed intestines. A hollow-eyed, pale-faced youngster 
coughed ceaselessly and spat on the floor after each 
paroxysm. The smell of all the filth and sweaty bodies 
made me want to vomit; after holding it back for a long 
time I was compelled to stand over the bucket, retching 
violently. I ate nothing all day and felt somewhat better 
after a sleep, from which I awoke stiff and cold. 

At dusk fighting broke out with renewed venom. The 
Germans were attacking with desperation, and for half 
the night the issue was uncertain. They came over 
bravely, but were mown down, leaving their wounded 
groaning in the mud. For four days and nights the 
enemy reacted with extreme fury. Swept by shot and 
shell, sinking in the mud and numbed with cold, the 
front-line troops were as thoroughly wretched as any one 
in this world can be. Shelters had been destroyed, 
latrines were non-existent and sleep practically impos¬ 
sible. 

On the night of the fourth day I was on patrol with 
an officer and five other men. The star-shells were unable 
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to light up the scene, save for a few seconds, while the 
rain beat down mercilessly. A freezing wind blew jfrom the 
east. Gas-shells coming over, and vicious o.9’s sent up 
showers of liquid mud. Human wretchedness could plumb 
no further depths of misery; I contemplated dully the 
possibility of surrender to get away from that hell. As 
I crawled, practically blinded by my gas-helmet, I came 
upon a German, whose head was also covered with a 


mask. As soon as he realised I was an enemy he fired his 
revolver. The bullet pierced my left shoulder, splintering 
the collar-bone. Before he could fire again, I stabbed 
him in the head with such force that my long, sharp 
blade was embedded in his brains up to the hilt. Blood 
was pouring from my wound, and I wondered for 
a moment if I were going to faint. There was but little 
pain; I crawled back with joy in my heart when I 
realised that rny hurt was probably a cushy blighty. 

Ihe front-line had been practically obliterated by 
shells. Bullets were humming overhead like angry bees, 
and thick shell-splinters were hurtling down with a loud 
whanging noise. Parachute-lights were floating over the 
battle-field like flares over a fair-ground; from flooded 
shell-holes the cries of the wounded sounded like the 
lamentations of the damned in some horrible inferno. I 
crawled away down a gully, and came upon some 
stretcher-bearers who offered to carry me. Although 
utterly exhausted, I still kept my head sufficiently to tell 
them that there were men waist-deep in mud, more 
seriously hit than I, and continued my way to a dressing- 
station in Ypres. The hollow, pitiful ruins seemed so 
secure, compared with the mud-bank where the battle 
was being waged. I was like a shipwrecked sailor 
staggering among the debris on the shore, after having 
been thrown up by a furious storm. In a large cellar! 
above which gleamed a red cross, two doctors were hard 
at work among the flotsam and jetsam of the storm of 
steel. It was the usual shambles; I had become utterly 
callous, watching men on the point of death receiv- 
mg injections to ease the pain. One thought " I'm 
safe, anyway,” and smoked cigarettes, while fearful 
broody wounds gaped under the powerful lamp. 
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One man had been practically disembowelled by a large 
sharp shell splinter, and roared for something to ease his 
pain. Another had lain in the mud for forty-eight hours 
with both legs shattered, and still refused to die. A big 
Canadian, part of whose lung was sticking out of his back, 
lived for another hour. I sat near the entrance, feeling 
sick and feverish. When the doctor examined my hurt, 
he said: “ Close range, eh ? ” and accused me of a self- 
inflicted wound. I denied the accusation, too tired and 
morose to feel indignant, although of course many men 
shot themselves to get away from that muddy hell. When 
detected, a self-inflicted wound meant severe punishment, 
in special prisons staffed by Red Caps. Anyhow, I was 
remanded under escort in the ruins, until my company 
could be communicated with. By some strange co¬ 
incidence the officer who had been out in the patrol was 
carried in to die, having been shot through the chest, and 
was able to declare, before giving up the ghost, that he 
saw a German shoot me. The R.A.M.C. officer made 
no apology; that would have been infra-dig. However, 
I had the satisfaction of hearing, a few days later, that 
he had been blown up in the ruins by a 5.9. Most medical 
officers were able and conscientious, but occasionally one 
met a nasty, brutal, overbearing type. 
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CHAPTER XI 


J N due course I reached tlie military hospital in Etaples, 
and, from the marquee where I lay, could hear the 
parson conducting burial services in an adjacent 
cemetery. There were fifty interments a day on an 
average but, strange to say, slightly wounded cases could 
read and play cards with complete unconcern, while war- 
weary and torn bodies were lowered into the earth. 

More food for the worms,” was the usual comment as 
corpses were carried past the windows. I pictured the 
telegrams informing anxious relatives that their son or 
brother had died gloriously, then visualized the same 
thing going on in Germany, and pondered over the bloody 
stupidity, cant and humbug that flourished in war-time. 
And yet there seemed no way out until one side or the 
other collapsed. 

My wound proved troublesome. Owing to dirt, no 
doubt, sepsis had set in; tubes drained off the pus. For 
weeks I la}/ in agony, unable to sleep, propped up by 
pillows. After a month of hell the discharge ceased and 
the hot searing pain became less acute. As soon as con¬ 
valescent I was inoved into another marquee, where we 
could make practically as much noise as we liked, without 
disturbing serious cases. 


The following Sunday a parson came to hold a 
service. He was a little, fat, smug moron, with 
a jovial, clean-shaven face, who thought he was doing 
much good work among the soldiers, no doubt. Chao- 
kins were usually extremely unpopular at the Front. 
Some swore and drank like other officers, in an attempt 
to prove they were good fellows. Others meant well but 
were a nuisance when there was work to be done ’ Not 
a tew of them gave out cigarettes and helped the stretcher- 
bearers. Such padres were tolerated, and even respected 
as men. but not as parsons. It was felt that in such a 
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war, where decency and chivalry were practically 
unknown, parsons had no place. Organized Christianity 
having made no united protest against the conflict, simply 
offered its consolation indiscriminately to all combatants. 
Most padps seemed to realise the incongruity of their 
position, for they had a sheepish look and disappeared 
as much as possible. Of course there were splendid 
exceptions Father Wallis, a man of fifty, worked day 
night helping the wounded and comforting the dying. 
He lost an arm and was taken prisoner, while acting as 
stretcher-bearer m the front-line. Most soldiers hated 
the parsons for their silly, affected voices and childish 
conceit. Padres ranked as officers, and therefore shared 
the approbium with which privates regarded all those in 
authority who, whenever possible, were waited on by 
servants, and refused to share our privations. 

In that marquee at Etaplcs, the complacent, well-fed 
lout, who claimed to be a disciple of Christ, mouthed the 
usual balderdash about fighting for truth and justice, 
making the world safe for humanity, and so on. At the 
end of the service a man who had lost a leg waved his 
crutch excitedly, asking if the insane piling up of arma¬ 
ments since 1789 was not really responsible for the War, 
and whether all European countries were not equally 
guilty. The parson reported the man for talk calculated 
to underrnine military discipline, and the patriot who had 
given a limb for his country was severely reprimanded. 
As soon as the holy man of God had taken his departure, 
all started to chant: 


If you want the bloody parson 
I know where he is, I know where he is. 

He’s f - - in the old Red Lamp, 

I’ve seen him, 

F - - in the old Red Lamp.” 

Many of the patients had been wounded at Ypres. They 
related their adventures with infinite detail and simplicity. 
Some had endured incredible hardshij^s, before emerging 
weak and bloody from an inferno so appalling that no 
civilian could ever imagine it. One lad, the sole survivor 

of his platoon, could only say: ” It were a b-r. Them 
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big shells didn’t ’arf frighten me, an’ the bullets was so 

thick ! I never thought I’d get out of the f.g place 

alive.” A lance-corporal, with a broken nose and a 
pronounced squint, told how he and half a dozen others 
had slammed the door of a street shelter, while those out¬ 
side, crying pitifully for admission, were cut down by 
machine-gun bullets. Then was intoned to the tune of 


” Sing me to Sleep ”: 

“ Far, far from Ecpree I long to be. 

Where German snipers cannot get me. 

Damp is my dug-out. 

Cold are my feet. 

Waiting for whizz-bangs. 

To put me to sleep.” 

Alter six weeks in that place I was discharged, early 
in J line, and sent to a convalescent hospital near Boulogne 
where supervision was extremely lax. A bribe to the 
sergeant permitted me to stay out all night. For two 
weeks I had a happy time wandering about in villages 
near the hospital, and even into Boulogne. Most of the 
calcs near the hospital were frequented by troops; every 
girl was beseiged by countless admirers. Realising that 
one had to go further afield for romance, I bought a 
bicycle and discovered a delightful hamlet ten miles away, 
where soldiers, as far as one could see, were unknown. 
It was off the beaten track, on a hill-side, just a few 
cottage^ a tiny church and an inn, almost hidden by 
trees. Children were playing with kites, and women were 
at work in the fields. Somewhat apart from the cottages 
a little lower down the far slope of the hill, stood a villa 
in a pretty garden, where a prepossessing young woman, 
m a simple cotton dress, was cutting flowers. As I paused 
to watch her, she looked up with a smile. After I had 
complunpted her on possessing such a beautiful collec¬ 
tion of blossoms, she came to the gate and asked me if I 
were staying in the district. 

” In the convalescent hospital at Tourains.” 

Ah. yous avez ete blesse? Pativre garqon! Que je 
vous plains! b r y 

I assured her that I was one of the lucky ones, few of 
my companions had escaped with so little damage. 
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Mats entrez, done! Venez prendre une tasse de 
cafe." 

I left my bicycle among the bushes. There was no 
servant in the house. The woman who came to do the 
rough work eveiy morning had just left. We went 
upstairs and had coffee on the balcony overlooking the 
orchard. Far away the dull boom of guns was incessant; 
inevitably we discussed the conflict. Madame Fournier’s 
husband was a prisoner of war, and her greatest desire 
was that he should never return, as he was a brutal man, 
who drank to excess and ill-treated her. I listened to the 
birds singing in the orchard, and watched the shadows 
disappearing on the front steps, as the sun crept over the 
house. The day was hot, but a fresh breeze blew from 
the sea over the fields, rustling the creeper round the 
verandah. The air was impregnated with the scent of 
flowers and blossoms; it was good to be alive. 

Laure Fournier related something of her early life. For 
years she had been in love with a lad whose parents were 
poor, and whom she was unable to marry because of the 
social disparity. He went overseas to seek a fortune, but 
never returned. At seventeen she had, under pressure, en¬ 
tered into a mariage de convenance and, for seven years, 
had suffered every imaginable indignity from the drunken 
boor who so brutalized her on the marriage bed that she 
always regarded his amorous advances with loathing, 
Then the war came; although her heart was full of pity 
for the poilus, she regarded her husband’s departure as 
a deliverance. Her only regret was that he had been 
spared, while better men were dying daily in thousands. 

I stayed to lunch, and in the afternoon we went for a walk 
in the woods, through a gap in the garden hedge. Before 
long we were wandering hand in hand under the old 
trees, along quiet glades, over carpets of moss so thick 
that footsteps made no noise. In the evening we returned, 
tired and hungry, to a simple but plentiful meal. Cham¬ 
pagne in cobweby bottles was brought from the cool, dark 
cellar. The war and the uncertainties of the future were 
forgotten after several glasses of the clear spar kli ng 
liquid. I volunteered to help with the washing-up, and 
kissed Laure on the nape of the neck while she was 
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bending over the dishes which she handed to me 
to dry. 

I was sitting on the balcony, in the gloaming, when she 
left me without a word and went to her room. I watched 
the evening shadows deepen, wondering, with a thrill of 
pleasure, it I were to spend the night with such an ador¬ 
able companion. Of scruples I had none. The 
probability of death in the not veiy remote future urged 
me to seize whatever might be offered. The wine had 
gone to my head, firing me with desire. As I mused and 
watched a thin spiral of smoke ascending from a distant 
cottage chimney, two soft hands were placed over my 
eyes from behind, and a subtle perfume announced the 
presence of the enchantress. 

A quoi penses-tii done, mon cheri? ” murmured her 
musical voice, and the “ tutoiement ” filled me with joy, 
for it seemed to promise a night of love, for which I 
yearned with the passion of youth and hot blood. As I 
turned, Laure stepped back, while I stared in amazement. 
Gone was the simple dress and cotton stockings. I beheld 
a beautiful smiling creature in a slim evening gown of 
pink silk lace, slashed below the knee and revealing 
slender shapely legs in pink silk stockings, while the tiny 
feet were adorned with satin shoes. The slender figure 
was so bewitching, so elegant and attractive that I could 
do nothing but cry in admiration; “ Mon dieu, que tu es 
belle! She blushed with satisfaction at my intense 
admiration, and sat on my knees whispering, with a note 
of happiness in her voice: 

" Alors tu m’aimes? ” 

" Je t'adore! r 

I kissed her lips and trembled while she murmured: 

" Jc me suis faite belle pour toi. ce sera notre nuit de 
noces: mats ne froisse pas ma robe, tu nt’auras plus tard. 
Goutons la fraxcheur du soir; regarde comme la campagne 
est deheteuse a cette heure, entre chien et loup. Quand 
le jour meurt, c est triste mais beau.” Then she slowly 
recited: ^ 

Votci passer mes souvenirs, au cripuscule . . 

Enlaces deux d deux, et se tenant la main, 

fantomes. Us s’en vont, Id-bas, ou tout recule 
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dans le bleu, balangaut au-dessus des chemins, 
mes tristes regrets las, en guirlandes fanees . . . ’ 
Mais il ne faut pas reveiller les choses qui sont 
mortes.” 

I drank two or three glasses of a green liqueur, then 
followed the enchantress to her room. The bed and 
walls were covered with pink, love-birds hung from the 
tapestiy, and a thick blue carpet covered the floor. 

Laure took off her pearl necklace and commenced to 
undress, after closing the shutters and putting out the 
bright light in the centre of the ceiling. A subdued glow, 
from a reading-lamp with a pink shade, revealed her 
slender body as the silken garments were taken off. I 
lifted the lovely form on to the bed, kissing the lips with, 
passion, then the' neck, the small breasts, and the silky 
sloping torso. 

The violent acuity of the senses, in contact with a 
woman of surpassing beauty, the fear of separation before 
complete satiety, the desire for new and keener erotic 
sensations, the ceaseless, sexual urge to probe the deepest 
recesses of the female body, the exhilaration produced 
by soft, red lips and delicate tapering fingers, made my 
senses reel under the lash of exquisite passion. 

At dawn we went to the eastern balcony and watched 
the sun rise, an enormous red disk, dissipating the ground 
mist and causing the birds to burst into song. It was. 
chilly, so we returned to bed, entwined our limbs and 
whispered loving words. Laure bit my arm so that each 
time I looked at the mark I would think of her. As if 
there was any danger of forgetting! After each ecstatic 
transport she lay, pale and beautiful, like a marble statue, 
then moved her body like a snake; her lips were parted, 
she breathed heavily like a woman in a trance. 

I returned to hospital after breakfast and slept for 
the remainder of the day. For a month I lived on Cythera, 
basking in the sunshine of Venus’ smiles. Her moods 
varied from day to day, her robes also. Sometimes she 
was recklessly happy, drinking champagne until, over¬ 
come by desire, she led the way to her room. Occasionally 
she was pensive, and sweetly melancholy, but never cold. 
We swam in a sea of voluptuousness, inventing daily new 
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postures, new caresses, new terms of endearment. The 
night before my return to my battalion she was 
magnificent in a dazzling gown I had never seen before. 
The long corsage was of white net with a deep lower 
flounce, forming the greater part of the skirt, of black 
net. Sequins in the form of a fan enhanced the beauty 
of the bodice. A gorgeous coat of white net reached the 
knee. Trimmed with white fur and studded with sequins 
of gold, it gave her a regal air. Never had she appeared 
so grand or desirable. We ate in silence side by side, our 
thighs touching, and drinking from the same glass. Laure 
was in a reckless mood after several glasses of wine; we 
retired early. 

In spite of my desire to shut such things out of my 
mind, I was haunted by the thought of stinking dug-outs, 
decaying corpses, lice and other hellish ordeals to which 
I was doomed to return. Never had my mistress been so 
passionate, so seductive. In turn caressing, entreating, 
imperious and superb, she played on me like a virtuoso 
on a violin. Our bodies became one, our flesh seemed to 
melt in the fires of desire! Again we watched the sun 
rise while Laure murmured: 

" Que le occur s’eclaire on se voile, 

Q'.'.’il soil sombre ou vif tour a tour, 

]\lais que son ombre et que son jour 
Aicnt le soldi ou les etoiles . ” 

We parted with protestations of eternal fidelity. She 
was to secure a divorce and we would settle down in the 
south of France. Clinging to me, her eyes wet with tears, 
she asked me for the nth time: 

“ Alors tu m’aimes vraiment, mon petit? ” 

” Mais tu sais bien que je t’aime si follement que je 
ne pcr.scrai jamais d une autre femme.” 

"Ft tu reviendras bientot, cheri? ” 

" Ca depend. Si les balles et les obus me permettent, 
je reviendrai sans aucun doute, ma mignonne.” 

” Et tu m’epouseras, mon amour? ” 

" C’est mon plus grand desir, belle Laure.” 

As I waved from the bend of the road I realized full well 
that we should probably never meet again. 
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'J'HE battalion was being refitted in a tiny village behind 
Albert, after having been almost annihilated in the 
first Somme offensive. When I rejoined, at Avenil, in 
the middle of July, the first man I met in the quiet main 
street was Evans, who looked ghastly. Wounds and 
privations had turned his face into that of an old man. 
Gone was his infectious smile and the merry twinkle in 
his eyes. The muddy holes in front of Ypres had sapped 
his vitality, and the nightmare of the great offensive, on 
July 1st, obsessed him still to such an extent that, when 
asked to talk about it, he put his hand before his face as if 
to blot out horrible visions, and replied in a strangled 
voice: “O Christ! It was bloody; I can’t describe it.” 
It appeared that of the old platoon only he and Goire 
had survived; both had been wounded, although neither 
had had the luck to get to England. 

Goire was found in the ” Caje de la Revanche ” 
where we spent the evening, trying to forget the 
abattoir that awaited us. The booming of the guns was 
incessant, rolling over the village like heavy thunder. 
In the early hours of the morning the caf6 closed, 
so we lurched home to our barn, where we dropped 
on the straw and were soon asleep. At dawn when 
I woke, Goire was telling a stoiy of the padre who, in 
Poperinghe, desired to visit a Red Lamp. Knocking 
at a door under a ruddy glow, the holy man spluttered, 
when a servant appeared: ” Je veux me coucher avec 
une femme. C’est bien id qu’on fait ga, n'est ce pas? ” 
At that moment a general appeared, surveyed the padre, 
and asked in haughty tones: “ What the hell does he 
want, Justine ? ” It was the headquarters of the G.O.C. I 

” Garn, padres don’t go ter Red Lamps,” cried a 
signaller who, invariably every morning, rattled off all 
the curse words he knew, before rising. ” Too bloody 
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Irish they do,” shouted Bood, an undertaker’s assistant 
from Liverpool. ” There was three of ’em in the clap 
’orspital when I was there larse winter.” Bood was a 
stocky individual of about forty with a red, round face 
that bore a perpetual smile. When asked ” ’ow the ’ell 
’e could grin, folerin’ coffins orl day ” he was wont to 
reply: " Well, when yer dead yer dead an’ weepin’ won’t 
’elp it. We buries ’em decent, so there’s nothin’ ter be 
ashamed of. ’ ’ He had funny stories to tell about coffins 
and corpses. When the box was too small the subject’s 
legs had to be broken and doubled up. 

That barn was large enough to house a whole company, 
and a sufficiency of straw permitted one to sleep in 
comfort. The cocks crowing lustily awakened us every 
morning, long before the bugle, and active men had time 
to rush away to a clear stream, separated from the farm¬ 
yard by a field of corn in which poppies and cornflowers 
grew profusely. Alas ! After a few days the farmer com¬ 
plained that his crops were being damaged, so the bathing 
had to cease. From 6.30 a.m. until 5 p.m. we drilled, 
marched and exercised in the hot sun. The C.O. made a 
fetish of cleanliness, and weary hours were spent rubbing 
arms and equipment, lest a speck of dirt should bring 
down the wrath of the gods on the unfortunate possessor 
of the offending article. Some young officers had just 
arrived from England. One of them strutted about 
the village in all the glory of his well-cut uniform 
and polished Sam Browne. He was nineteen and, so 
it was rumoured, came from Eton. With a fair smudge 
of fluff on his upper lip, he was as full of conceit 
as an egg of meat, badgering the men unnecessarily, 
creating much needless discomfort. His favourite 
occupation was running men for not saluting. Of course 
his word was accepted, the men had no redress. Such 
petty tyranny is inseparable from the military machine. 
After such provocation a private lost his temper and 
struck the obnoxious fool in the face. The prisoner was 
remanded for a F.G.C.M., and in due course sentenced 
to death. He was shot at dawn one fine morning in the 
presence of the battalion, walking firmly to the stake and 
refusing the Church’s proffered consolation. A gas mask. 
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reversed, was put over his head before the deadly volley 
rang out! 

The recruits who now formed the bulk of the battalion 
had never been in action before, and were not as 
good physically as the 1914 volunteers. Many had 
enlisted under pressure; hardly any were enthusiastic 
about the war. They were, for the most part, peaceful 
men, to whom the thought of spilling blood was abhorrent. 
One evening the farmer was slaughtering a pig and its 
squeals sounded almost human. “ That bloody pig 
reminds me of the Jerries we stuck up at Loos,” remarked 
a stolid regular as he cleaned his bayonet. ” We run our 
tooth-picks through the bastards as they came aht uv a 

dug-aht. One b-r caught 'old of me baynit, as it stuck 

in ’is belly, an’ screamed just like that there pig. Christ! 
’is eyes ’aunt me yet.” Some of the young recruits 
listened with horrified expressions; they had not yet seen 
a bayonet in a man’s guts. 

The engineers had prepared models of the trenches to 
be attacked. We charged the dummy defences with great 
gusto, realising that at the end of the practice our brains 
and gizzards would be intact. Those who had been in 
real bayonet-charges knew the difference between going 
over the top, in the face of resolute machine-gunners, and 
capturing a dummy position without defenders. Sacks 
stuffed with straw were suspended from an overhead 
horizontal-bar; we had to charge across an imaginary 
No Man’s Land, jump a trench, bury our bayonets in the 
sacks, withdraw the blades, rush on, jump more trenches 
and pierce more sacks. The instructor was a big, fierce 
sergeant, specially chosen for his ability to instil blood- 
lust into his charges: 

“ At ’is belly an’ b—s—point! ” he roared. 

” Don’t forget to jab ’im in the knackers, no more war 
babies I ” 

“When yer bayonet’s in ’is guts, give it a good 
twist before pulling it aht. It may be fast in bones 
or muscles.” 

“ If ’e defends ’is guts, stick ’im in the fyce or throat. 
But no ’arf-earted pokes. Scowl at ’im an’ roar like a 
tiger! Nah then, charge! ” 
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I ran, trying to growl and look fierce, but without much 
success.’ My heart was no longer in the job. Shooting was 
bad enough; gashing a man’s abdomen with a thick steel 
blade seemed to me something one might do occasionally 
to avoid being killed, but over which one could never 
enthuse. 

Usually in the evenings we were free; many of us went 
for walks along the dusty lanes, where the banks and 
hedges were gay with a profusion of wild flowers. One 
evening Evans and I were sitting under a rustic trellis, 
from which hung clusters of grapes. We were in the 
garden of an inn, several miles from billets. 

“ I wonder if this bloody war will ever end,” exclaimed 
my comrade wistfully. 

” Well, it’s bound to end some time or other. The 
day must come when there will be no men left, and at the 
rate they are killing, that day isn’t so very far off.” 

” When I think of the wire and machine-guns in front 
of Albert and the way they mowed our fellows down, I 
can’t sleep at night. We’ll be in again soon, and then 
the whole bloody farce will be enacted all over again.” 
He seemed to be suffering from nerves since the last 
attack, and was convinced that his days were numbered. 
” Cheer up, man ! ” I cried, ” We’re just as likely to get 
cushy blighties as anyone else, and there are four or five 
wounded to every one killed, so the odds of coming 
through are in our favour.” 

We drank more wine and started making love simul¬ 
taneously to the buxom lass who brought the bottles. She 
allowed us to put our arms round her waist and even to 
kiss her, but could not stay long without the patronne 
calling for her in shrill tones. Dolefully my pal and I 
raised our voices and sang: 

” I want to go home (bis). 

I don’t want to go to the front any more. 

Where whizz-bangs and shrapnel whistle and roar. 
Take me over the sea. 

Where the Alleyman cannot get me. 

Oh my, 

I don’t want to die, 

I want to go home.” 
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It was getting late when Marie whispered that her room, 
at the back of the inn, could be reached from the branches 
of a tree which grew near the wall. Evans had been with¬ 
out leave for a year, and, except for rare visits to Red 
Lamps, had been continent for a long period. The 
prospect of lying with a smiling, red-cheeked maid, after 
exhausted professional prostitutes, filled him with glee. 
All the rustic swains had long ago gone to the war; the girl 
was visibly longing for caresses. Evans wanted to toss 
to decide who should have her first, but I was still too 
much under the spell of Laure to desire a servant girl. The 
wench said she would go to her room at ten. Leaving her 
we strolled away so as not to excite suspicion. After a 
walk we returned, made our way through a gap in the 
hedge, strode over long grass wet with dew, then came 
round to the back of the caf6. Marie, having opened her 
window and extinguished the lamp, remained silhouetted 
in the moonlight. Evans climbed the tree and clambered 
into the room. I wandered slowly down the hill, admiring 
the beauty of the night. 

At 5.30 a.m. on July 13th we paraded and heard that 
our turn to attack had come. After marching twenty 
miles, we rested on the road-side and moved up after 
dark, lying in extended order far beyond the British out¬ 
posts. At dawn the signal was given and a rush was made 
for the German trench. Historians of the war have stated 
that the charging men cheered. Enmhatically I heard no 
such demonstrations of joy. The British infantry were 
not imbued with defaitisme —^the thing had to be seen 
through—but the thought of what was in store took away 
all desire to indulge in any manifestations of glee. The 
heavy barrage lifted, pouring thousands of shells among 
the German supports and reserve trenches. A wood lay 
behind the enemy front line; we fought our way through 
it until held up by a redoubt full of machine-guns. 
Bullets and shell-splinters struck the mangled trees; great 
steel shards were embedded in the trunks; heavy 
projectiles roared overhead like thunder. Many of the 
German dug-outs were full of men, most of whom 
surrendered. Those who hesitated, were destroyed by 
heavy bombs thrown down the apertures. 
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For four days the terrific fighting in that wood 
continued; we were taken out for twenty-four hours’ 
rest. Our losses had not been unduly severe, owing 
to the wire-cutting having been well done. The 
survivors slept like logs in some deep German dug- 
outs, returning to the line next night, somewhat 
to the right; at dawn the attack was renewed. Our 
Jingo press explained that the British elan was due to 
enthusiasm, bellicose ardour and so on. The rush was 
due to the very natural desire to cross the bullet-swept 
patch in the shortest time and silence, if possible, the 
machine-guns and rides in front. As we struggled forward 
hn obnoxious officer dropped with a bullet through his 
head. Evans turned him over, and saw he was dead. 
“ Thank God that sod’s finished anyhow,” was all he 
muttered as he again loped forward. 

The usual butchery took place in the German 
trench; all the defenders were slaughtered, as no 
men could be spared to escort prisoners to the rear. 
The remains of my company reached the outskirts of a 
village, and there commenced a most bloody encounter, 
for the German defenders were determined to eject the 
attackers, who realised their best chance of survival lay in 
staying where they were, hugging mounds of debris and 
broken walls. I often compared war to boxing. When 
one’s opponent is dangerous at long range it usually pays 
to get in close and hammer away at his body. For two 
days we hung on and were then relieved. In the next 
attack, four days later, we were sent to mop-up and throw 
gas bombs down the German dug-outs. As the choking 
survivors rushed to the surface they were shot and 
bayoneted. 

To relate the various phases of the Somme battles would 
be tedious, for in the main each action was a repetition of 
the preceding one. With short periods out of the line for 
refitting, we stayed on the Somme until the middle of 
November; the battalion was decimated on no less than 
six occasions. Early in August Evans was severely burnt 
in a flammenwerfer attack and died in hospital months 
later, after suffering terrible agony. Goire was blown to 
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pieces with four others when a big shell dropped into their 
cubby-hole. 

During the first three months of the offensive the 
weather was hot, and front-line troops suffered from 
thirst. The dead lay so thick on the ground that the stink 
poisoned the air; hordes of flies were attracted by the 
rotting corpses. When digging trenches picks unearthed 
putrid remains, necessitating frequent use of the lime 
bucket. Often we occupied craters; the sun scorched us 
as we lay wearily hour after hour, firing at the Germans, 
and wondering when relief would come. Chloride of lime 
had been put in the drinking water, and the taste was, 
needless to say, vile. Sometimes at night haggard figures, 
earthy and terrifying, crawled about among the dead and 
collected iron rations to stave off the pangs of hunger. 
On September 15th I was slightly wounded in the arm by 
a shrapnel bullet, and sent to hospital under canvas 
where, owing to the abnormal casualties and shortage of 
staff, patients were neglected and even the beds were 
lousy. After a few days there the wound, which was 
merely superficial, had healed sufficiently to permit 
a return to the company, which was in the line opposite 
Thiepval. 

Early in the afternoon of September 26th a new 
attack took place behind a slow creeping barrage. The 
preliminary shelling had been so destructive that the 
German defences were largely in ruins. Two lines of 
trenches were captured before we were held up by the 
heavy machine-gun fire which inflicted severe losses. 
Fierce local conflicts took place; the enemy stubbornly 
refused to yield. A tank came along and helped con¬ 
siderably, but every strong-point of steel and concrete 
had to be reduced by bomb and bayonet. At night I found 
myself cut off and surrounded by Germans, having lost 
my way in the dark. Their patrols passed within a few 
yards of me, as I lay in a deep shell-hole pretending to 
be dead. For two days and nights I remained in the hole, 
having lost my rifle and gas-helmet. The ground was 
swept by bullets and my nerve had gone, so that 
I preferred to suffer from hunger and thirst rather than 
venture out. On the night of the third day an English 
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regiment swept over, took the German trenches and 
consolidated their gains. 

A few days later I was sent with about twenty others 
on burial fatigues. We toiled all day and disposed of a 
couple of thousand corpses, throwing them into shell 
holes and covering them up. Some of the dead faces 
were yellow like wax, others had been blackened by the 
sun; a dark liquid exuded from the mouth, nose and 
eyes. The bodies killed by shells were mangled and tom 
in such fantastic ways that stray feet, heads, and other 
parts were collected in sandbags or on spades. Many of 
the men took money and valuables from the slain. It 
was ghoulish and illegal, but impossible to prevent. An 
amazing thing happened that day. I came upon a young 
officer who appeared to be dead, and threw him into a 
shell-hole. To the astonishment of the living who stood 
near, the pseudo-corpse emitted a loud groan and opened 
its eyes. Two men carried him away on a stretcher. He 
may have recovered. He had perhaps been stunned by 
a bursting shell. Many of the bodies looked as if they had 
been nibbled by rats; some had been split asunder, lik^ 
the carcases one sees in butchers’ shops. No water was 
available. The fatigue-party had to eat its bully and 
biscuits with the smell of corruption on its filthy paws. 

The remainder of the Somme campaign was, for those 
who took an active part, a series of fierce attacks, heavy 
losses, long dreary marches and utter weariness. As the 
war rolled on, bad weather set in; the battlefield became 
a sea of mud. Stretcher-bearers sank up to their chests, 
and often arnbulances were engulfed. Early in October 
the heavy rains started, trenches became shallow ditches, 
knee-deep in water. Day after day the pitiless downpour 
continued, while the infantry, dirty, muddy, lousy and 
fearsome to behold, sat huddled round wet coke that 
would never burn. Patrols were a nightmare; attacks 
were held up as much by the atrocious weather conditions 
as by enemy fire. On November 7th we went over at 
dawn, but meeting with determined resistance, made 
hWe progress. Soaked wretches shivered, while b aling 
the holes they had captured at so heavy a cost. Working 
all night, my company ran a sap out towards the German 
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lines; two men were left in it, keeping watch. At mid¬ 
night a violent bombardment sprayed the British lines 
with 5.9’s, burying many naen in muddy graves. 

The survivors were standing-to, expecting a counter¬ 
attack, when a sergeant crawled along and ordered me to 
go on duty in the sap, the two occupants having been 
killed. Another man also went; we crept through a tunnel 
under the parapet, expecting all the time to be blown to 
atoms long before reaching our destination. When we did 
arrive at §ie sap-head, covered with mud and scared to 
death, we found that a whizz-bang had made a mess of 
the two sentries, whose bodies were plastered in small 
pieces on the sides of the hole. A torch showed that the 
boards underfoot were dyed red with blood. The night 
was cold and wet, but no rum was available. My com¬ 
panion, Wiseman, belied his name by sticking his head 
up; he didn’t suffer much, his face completely shattered 
by a tnamb. The strafe, which lasted all night, was so 
severe for some hours that no relief came. The tunnel had 
been destroyed by direct hits. It was death to show one¬ 
self above the ground. I lay in the rain-swept hole with 
the dead men all the following day, mad with hunger 
and thirst, soaked to the skin, trembling with cold, and 
burning with fever. Rain poured down ceaselessly, and 
night fell again without any prospect of liberation from 
my ordeal. Star-shells lit up the gloom, and parachute 
lights hung over the dismal battlefield, while shells 
crashed and bullets cracked incessantly. 

My head ached and throbbed as if hammers were 
pounding it. After enduring agonies of thirst, I drank 
from the muddy, bloody water in the hole, and 
lost consciousness. In the middle of the third night 
a corporal and two men brought me in on a stretcher. 
Just as we reached the parapet the three of them 
fell under a hail of machine-gun bullets, throwing 
me into the mud with a bullet wound in my left fore¬ 
arm. How long I lay there I have never known, for I 
fainted and came to in the trench. Dead and wounded 
were lying on all sides. It was dawn, and muddy, pale 
troglodytes were manning the firing steps. A medical 
officer came; after a rapid examination he diagnosed that 
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I was suffering from trench fever. It was simply a com¬ 
plete collapse after months of exposure, insufficient food, 
bad water and protracted toil that would have killed a 
horse. All day the shelling continued. I lay tremb ling 
with terror at the prospect of a sudden and violent end. 
Some of the men came to see me, wishing me good luck 

in their rough, sincere way. “ Lucky b-r, you’ll soon 

be in Blighty. Clean kip, plenty o’ grub and sleep, pretty 
nurses, wounded ’ero—Christ! I ’ope I get one soon,” 
was the usual tenor of their comment. All those men were 
sick of the war and cursed it heartily. The exhausted men 
in the German trenches were equally weary of the whole 
business. Ihe rank and file on both sides had shown at 
Christmas 1014 that they would rather fraternize than 
kill, yet still no peace was possible, and for another 
twenty-four months the holocaust was to continue, simply 
because the poor pawns were providing a Roman holiday 
for war lords, profiteers, politicians, and all who speculate 
in human blood. 

As I lay looking up at the drifting clouds and bursting 
shrapnel, a gaunt man squatting near burst into song. 
His voice was hard and bitter: 

When this bloody war is over. 

No more solderin’ for me. 

When I get my civvy clothes on. 

Oh, how ’appy I shall be! 

No more Church parade on Sunday, 

No more asking for a pass, 

I shall tell the Sergeant-Major 

To stick his passes up his-.” 

The first four lines of the second stanza were the same as 
m the first, but the last four were different: 

” I shall sound my own revally, 

I shall make my own tattoo. 

No more N.C.O.’s to curse me. 

No more bloody army stew. ” 

The last stanza was intoned with great feeling: 

N.C.O.’s will all be navvies. 

Privates ride in motor cars; 

N.C.O. s will smoke their Woodbines, 

Privates puff their fat cigars. 
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No more standing-to in trenches. 

No more bloody f - - kin’ raids; 

No more shiv’ring on the firestep, 

No more Tickler’s marmalades/’ 

The tune was that of a well-known hymn. When the 
songster had finished, he cut off a piece of plug tobacco 
and chewed it, ejecting black saliva near my feet, with 
melancholy satisfaction. A sergeant came along the crazy 
duckboards and warned the gaunt one to be ready for a 
patrol after dark. As soon as the N.C.O. had dis¬ 
appeared, dismal-face burst out into verse: 

“ You’ve got a kind face, you old bastard. 

You ought to be bloody well shot; 

You ought to be tied to a gun-wheel. 

And left there to bloodywell rot.’ 

A thick-set, red-faced lance-corporal came along and 
addressed the melancholy one thus: ‘ ‘ They’ve just put 
a 5.9 into the latrine and blown it to 'ell. I’m breaking 
my neck for a s - - t, what’ll I do. Nobby? ” “ ’Ere 

y’are, try this,” replied Nobby, holding out one of his 
pockets. 

” Just listen ter this, corp,” cried an incredibly dirty 
figure, with sand-bags tied round his legs, a sheepskin 
coat on his back, and a ground-sheet over his filthy, 
tousled hair. Holding up a torn page of a popular news¬ 
paper, several days old, he read, with pauses before all 
words of more than two syllables: " The glorious Somme 
offensive is drawing to a close. Every stubbornly- 
contested engagement has ended in a splendid British 
victory. Our wonderful khaki-clad heroes are bitterly 
disappointed that winter is putting a temporary stop to Ae 
battle, for they are as keen as mustard on singeing 
the Kaiser’s whiskers, and officers declare they blow their 
teeth out whistling them back when they over-run their 
objectives. Fear is unknown, and without hesitation the 
muddy warriors whistle and sing as they leap over the 
top to attack. One battalion almost mutineered when 
it thought it was not going to take part in the attack on 
Zenith Trench. The men will not consider peace talk until 
the Huns, defeated and helpless, surrender uncondition¬ 
ally. The wounded curse their luck at being temporarily 
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left out of the fun, and even the dying expire happily when 
they know ground is being gained. The German poltroons 
offer no resistance, and surrender in droves with their 
hands up, every time our gallant lads go over. Never has 
a great army shown such gay recklessness, such contempt 
for death, such idealism, such chivalry and determination 
to see the business through, no matter how long it may 
last. One general asked his troops if any of them were 
tired of the war and wanted to go home. NOT A 
SINGLE ONE STEPPED FORWARD.” There was 
half a page of the stuff, and the reader continued to the 
bitter end. 

" I wonder 'oo wrote that? ” mused a lance-jack, 
vainly trying to light a wet cigarette end that had reposed 
behind his ear for several hours. ” ’Ooever ’e is, may 'is 

bloody-fester,” growled Nobby. ” Christ, wouldn’t 

I like ter give ’im a-swipe acrost the kisser .... 

the bastard .... telling them bloody lies at 'ome ter 
folk as know no better, while we live like 'ogs in these 
stinkin’ oles, lousy, cold and ’arf-starved, lucky if a day 

passes wivaht one of us goin’ west . . . fed-up, f. 

up and far from bleedin' ’ome ... an’ 'ow much better 
orf will we be when the blasted war is over, eh ? Fight fer 

England ... by Christ! Let the b-s 'oo own it fight 

fer it. I live wiv a wife an’ eight kids in a basement in 
'Oxton, ’arf starved an’ always up ter me Weedin' eyes 
in debt. If the bloody Germans came could we be any 
worse off ? When a bloody war comes, 'oo makes it ? We 
never ’ad no sye in the matter . . . .” The speaker was 
a middle-aged man who had been wounded four times; 
like practically the whole lot of the early volunteers who 
had really been through the mill, he had become 
disillusioned and bitter. ” Give me that piper. I’ll wipe 

me a-e on it when I find where the latrine’s goin’ ter 

be,” and the lance-corporal tore the lying sheet from the 
reader s hands. A plaintive voice struck up a dismal 
song: 

” What did we join the army for ? 

Why did we join the Army? 

What did we join the Army for ? 

We must have been bloodywell barmy.” 
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Nobb}^ resumed his usual occupation of picking lice from 
his private parts and dropping them in the mud. He 
considered lulling them waste of time and effort, as the 
icy water under tiie duckboards would probably account 
for them. Having disposed of a satisfactory number, he 
pulled a hard, dirty biscuit out of his pocket and nibbled 
it. He had consumed about half when, with a hellish rush 
of air, and a burst that split the ear-drums, a couple of 
4.2’s hurtled into the bay and turned it into a shambles. 
Nobby and his two companions were transformed into 
grotesque lumps of tom flesh and red bones, like the ribs 
of wrecked vessels, with blood instead of water beneath 
them. An eye was lying in the mud, near a hand still 
grasping a piece of biscuit; entrails and horribly mangled 
remains were scattered all round the hole. The lance- 
corporal’s head and torso were lying half-covered witii 
bloody mud; the legs had disappeared. I was covered 
with trench and human debris. A splinter had torn off 
the top of my right boot which was full of blood; the 
stretcher-poles were broken. In spite of my weakness 
I stmggled to rise and ran. The effort was beyond me 
and I sank back, clenching my fists and trembling wiA 
terror, straining my ears for the sound of the shell that 
would put me out of my misery. Half a dozen men 
came with shovels and sandbags; the remains were 
collected and taken away for burial. 

I was borne down the trench at dusk by two bearers 
who told me they had been carrying all day without a 
rest. It was heavy work over treacherous duckboards 
that either slid sideways or rose up unexpectedly and 
smote the passer-by. The lights started going up; as the 
bullets zipped over the trench top I wished the R.A.M.C. 
men had been shorter, for several times death came 
perilously near my head. The clods of mud manning the 
trench turned to look at me as I passed. Their faces were 
pale and drawn, the colour of dirty parchment. The last 
draft had been composed of mere boys, under nineteen 
for the most part, and already the strain had put dark 
lines under their eyes. At intervals of ten or twelve yards, 
corpses were lying covered with blankets, awaiting burial. 
If the shilling ceased and men could be spared, ftey 
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would be taken to the rear, otherwise adjacent shell-holes 
would provide their last resting place. 

As the stretcher went down a long communica¬ 
tion trench, troops coming in had to make way 
until an officer yelled to the bearers, " What the hell 
d'you think you are? Get that bloody corpse out of 
the way and don’t impede my men. D’you think 

y’are going to hold up the -^ war? ” The patient 

bearers pushed me over the top of the trench with 
much difficulty, squeezed themselves against the muddy 
wall until the troops had passed, saluting punctiliously as 
each officer went by, and eventually setting off overland. 
“ I don’t wish that bastard any ’arm,” called out the 
leading red-cross man to his pal behind, “ I only 'ope he 
gets a whizz-bang in the testicles afore the night’s over.” 

An ambulance waiting on the road had been hit by a 
shell and the wounded occupants scattered piece-meal 
about the road. ” Just as well we’re a bit late chum,” 
called out the rear man. “If we’d taken you earlier you’d 
’ave been cat’s meat like them poor b——s.” The smell 
of explosives was in the air. I was glad when they carried 
me another couple of hundred yards, and left me at the 
edge of a copse with a cheery farewell, adding that the 
motor ambulance would arrive soon. 

After their departure I sat up, and saw a score of bodies 
being consigned to a common grave, long and shallow, so 
that each man touched his neighbour, but would have his 
own little wooden cross. The parson in his surplice, with 
a book in his hand, rushed through the service so as to 
get away as soon as possible. The wind blew in fitful 
gusts and snatches hovered in the air: ‘ ‘ Man that is bom 
of a woman hath but a short time to live, and is full of 
misery .... and never continueth in one stay .... 
Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God of His great 
mercy .... we therefore commit ffieir bodies to the 
ground .... We give Thee hearty thanks for that it 
hath pleased Thee to deliver these our brothers out of the 
miseries of this sinful world .... perfect consumma¬ 
tion and bliss, both in body and soul . . . .” 

A tall, broad-shouldered private, whose thin face 
looked dark and resolute, squatting on his haunches near 
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me, suddenly snorted: "What bloody hypocrisy to bleat 
that it pleases God to see these young fellows slaughtered ! 
How long will the atrocious business continue? Fancy 
parsons encouraging us to commit murder, and then 
pretending we have earned eternal life when we die with 
blood on our hands and hatred in our hearts? Could 
ranting, canting humbug go any further ? What 
blasphemy to pretend that God approves of this hellish 
holocaust! What a dirty, disgusting game it is! 
Positively indecent! Instead of condemning the pre¬ 
parations for war all over Europe since '71, the blasted 
parsons in every land have preached that the Deity is in 
their caissons and that it is a holy war against the powers 
of darkness. Fancy Britain putting on a mantle of 
righteousness for the sake of poor little Belgium, when 
the greater part of the Empire was obtained by the sword ! 
Why cannot we be honest enough to admit we are fighting 
to destroy a commercial competitor, and to keep her from 
that stretch of coast which lies unpleasantly near our 
shores? It's bad enough for the politicians to lie, but 
when the priests back them up .... O Christ, we are 
indeed under a curse ! ” 

A salvo of heavy shells scattered the funeral party. 
The Germans were apparently seeking a large ammunition 
dump in a small wood. All night the enemy artillery 
continued plastering the locality with missiles of all 
calibres. I was thrown into a ditch where I lay, more 
dead than alive, among bodies awaiting burial. I lost 
consciousness when a piece of flat steel struck me on the 
back of the head. Next morning, when the burial party 
came to finish its task, I groaned and was given a swig of 
rum which revived me in some measure, but I fainted 
again on the way to the casualty clearing station. After 
a couple of hours in the resuscitation tent, where men 
apparently dead were placed in heated beds, I opened my 
eyes and saw that most of my companions had gone west. 
Blood transfusion was performed successfully and next 
day, in the operating theatre, a bullet was removed from 
a rib in which it had been embedded. A few days later 
I was handed sundiy small pieces of steel that had been 
extracted from various parts of my body. 
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All day wounded came in, walking or on stretchers. 
Some were smoking, others lay white and still, ominously 
still, their coverings plastered with mud and stained with 
blood. Many of the wounds were so severe that no hope 
of recovery could be entertained. An occasional groan 
was heard, but there was little noise. Most of the patients 
were so exhausted that they slept in spite of mangled 
limbs. Grey, drawn faces denoted only too plainly that 
death was hovering near. Those wounded in the lungs 
coughed up blood and fought for breath. Many had been 
hit in the stomach and squirmed in agony. Shell splinters 
had lacerated bodies so badly that only the will to live 
staved off death for a few more hours. Surgeons toiled 
day and night, carving those that still had a chance of life. 
One hut was full of corpses ready for burial, another was 
littered with amputated limbs. It was queer to see arms 
and legs carried to the incinerator. Orderlies, with no 
thought of self, went about the human wreckage, with a 
cheery word for the dying, doing their best to make all as 
comfortable as possible. A group of gas cases coughed 
and wheezed ceaselessly, blind and helpless. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


AFTER many vicissitudes I landed in England, and 
was sent to Deepford Military Hospital. That place 
had formerly been a large Workhouse (part of it still 
housed some ancient paupers), and the wards were bleak 
beyond description. Compared with the V.A.D. hospitals 
the Deepford establishment was a foretaste of hell. Men 
were treated as if they were all malingerers; food was bad 
and insufficient, discipline excessively strict, and treat¬ 
ment uniformly harsh. A middle-aged Leicester shoe- 
operative had been wounded all over the body. It was 
stated that forty pieces of metal had been taken out of 
him. Suspended over a water mattress, blind and help¬ 
less, with half a leg and three-quarters of an arm, the 
wretch had only one cry when the doctor went near him. 
“For God’s sake put me out of my misery! ’’ In the 
night he often yelled at the top of his voice; “ Come and 
see the 'erq. Shot to pieces because I believed a crowd 
of bloody liars. Who wouldn't be a soldier? And the 
parson says it’s a ’oly war I Ay, wars will be ’oly as long 
as poor bastards like you an’ me can be found to go an’ 
get butchered ....’’ He continued until a nurse 
silenced him with a sleeping draught. 

Most of the men in that hospital were morose. The 
majority had been wounded two or three times, and had 
lost faith in any settlement enforced by arms. The blond 
beast bogey no longer worked; they knew from bitter 
experience that the German soldier was tenacious and 
brave, resolute and intelligent, believing in the justice of 
his cause. The optimistic, idealistic songs of 1914 had 
given place to more cynical efforts such as: 

" If the sergeant steals your rum (bis.) 

Never mind! (bis.) 

He’s entitled to a tot, 
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But he takes the bloody lot, 

If the sergeant steals your rum. 

Never mind! 

If old Jerry shells the trench, (bis.) 

Never mind! (bis) 

Though the bloody sandbags fly. 

You have only once to die, etc. 

If you get stuck on the wire, (bis) 

Never mind! (bis) 

Bloody privates have no say. 

When you die, they stop your pay, etc.” 

Of the forty men in A ward, where I happened to be, 
ten were doomed. Owing to the terrible wounds they had 
received, recovery was impossible. It was amazing to 
see how the human body could be maimed and lacerated 
without giving up the ghost. At the side of several beds 
were receptacles for collecting the pus which flowed down 
tubes from wounds so deep that only draining was 
possible. Cradles made mounds in many beds, holding 
the blankets off shattered limbs. Some men found natural 
sleep impossible, the pain from their wounds causing 
them to groan all night. Sweat stood out in big drops on 
their foreheads and they lost strength daily. When a 
man’s temperature chart was removed at night, it was a 
sign that he was doomed; before morning the “ body- 
snatchers ” wheeled him out to the mortuary. 

The number of my bed was 13. Everyone naturally 
prophesied that I would ‘‘ kick the bucket,” but I knew 
from the beginning that their forecast would be falsified, 
as my wounds were slight and the will to live intense. 
For a month I was weak after the fever, and found my 
joints had stiffened so that much daily massage was 
necessary. This was done by a small but efficient 
Q.A.I.M.N.A. Sister who would have made an excellent 
prison turnkey. She was as affable as an executioner’s 
assistant while pinioning the condemned man. In bed 
No. 1‘2 was a little fat New Cross butcher (who enlisted to 
avoid his creditors), while in No. 14 was a Bethnal Green 
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coffee-stall owner, tall, thin and cadaverous. The butcher 
was about forty and had lost his left arm as well as part 
of his pudenda; the coffee-stall man, who looked five 
years younger, had lost his right leg. Those two joked 
and laughed all day, in spite of their misfortunes, 
probably because they knew they were safe, whereas 
many of their companions would find graves over the 
water. Every morning they indulged in much good- 
humoured banter. At dawn, when the washing was being; 
completed, Joe, the butcher, yelled: 

‘‘ What cheer, 'Erb? ” 

“ 'Ullo Joe,” answered the lank one, ” ’ow’s ver 
b-s? ” 

‘‘0 can’t grumble 'Erb, but I would like a pint o*^ 
beer. 

‘‘ When’s yer old woman cornin’ dahn, Joe? ” 

*' Dunno, Erb. I ’eard she’d gorn off wiv the lodger.”' 

What traide will you foller nah Joe, wiv yer one- 
arm? ” 

‘‘ I’m goin’ ter run a Red Lamp. No more Weedin’' 
work fer me.” 

They often started wrangling over sports, mainly 
boxing and soccer, about which they knew practically 
evetything. Their recollections of cup-finals, and battles 
at the Ring, Blackfriars, were astonishingly rich and 
detailed. If Joe hapened to be describing how the negro. 
Battling Nelson, knocked out young Snowball in 1908, 
during the fifth round, Erb would interrupt: ‘‘ Nah 
bloody fear, fourth rahnd, Joe, it ’ad just started an’ 'e 
kort ’im wiv a left ’ook.” 

On the other side of the ward was a Golders Green 
window-cleaner, who called himself a ‘‘ master man ” 
^cause he employed a couple of labourers. He was an 
illiterate snob, so the rough fellows round his bed teased 
the life out of him. It had been discovered that his name 
was Algernon, and every morning he was saluted with 

Kiss me, Algie,—’Ow’s yer belly off fer spots this 
mornin’, Algernon ? ” " Bring a pot nurse, Algie wants 
ter pee.” ‘‘ Remember I’m yer mother, Algernon, an’ 
get up them bloody stairs.” " Bring a gimlet, doctor, 
Algie s constipated,” until the poor fellow foamed with 
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rage and bellowed, ” Shut up you scum, you’ll be comm’ 
askin’ me for a job before long.” It was known ftat he 
had never been out of England, and was ” swinging the 
lead '' with alleged sciatica, so had few friends. Almost 
daily his tormentors chanted with great glee: 

“ ‘ Can we clean your windows, mum? 

We’ll make ’em shine (bis) 

Bloody fine; (bis) 

Not to-day. 

Run away! 

‘ All right! ’ says poor Algernon, 

As he threw down his bucket. 

And he called out ‘ O- 

Can we clean your windows, mum? 

It was prophesied that Algernon would die, and a 
collection was made for a wreath. The tormentors even 
composed an epitaph that they suspended over the 
window-cleaner’s bed. It ran as follows: 

“ Here lies the body of Algie Fear, 

Who has a mouth from ear to ear. 

Dear reader tread lightly on the sod. 

For if he opens his mouth. 

You’re gone by God.” 

Bill, the butcher, read aloud letters in which (so he 
alleged) the Mayor of Golders Green informed him that 
Algernon Fear had a bad record and that the said Fear s 
wife was behaving something awful, in fact it was chronic. 
Bill had a peculiar habit of interposing swear words 
between syllables of innocuous words and, in a heated 
argument, would come out with “Flabber-bloody-gasted” 
—” Dumb - f - - kin-founded,” and ” Extra-’ellish- 
ord’nary.” His favourite song concerned a damsel who 
followed him down the vale and was duly seduced for her 
pains. The song was endless, but here are a couple of 
specimen verses: 

” The next time I met ’er, she was dressed in green, 

All in green, all in green. 

By Christ! I made ’er scream, 

Dahn in the valley where she followed me. ^ 
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The next time I met 'er, she was dressed in white. 
All in white, all in white, 

I-’er all the night, 

Dahn in the valley where she followed me.” 

'Erb had a most lugubrious song, about an old sod who 
took girls to his private home to satisfy his lusts. The 
melody was rendered with much feeling and restraint; 
everybody who had enough strength to croak joined in 
the chorus. 

On Sundays the ward had a visit from the Rev. Horace 
Basil Bell, M.A.(Oxon.), who came to preach. He was 
none of your apologetic anaemic parsons, but a true 
representative of the Church militant; a big handsome 
man, clean-shaven, with a mass of black, glossy hair 
parted in the middle. His clothes were well-cut and of 
expensive stuff; rings adorned his fat, white fingers. A 
protuberant paunch supported a thick, gold chain, from 
which hung a cross. His missionary zeal must have been 
great to bring him into that ward, but he could not conceal 
his superb scorn for the ignorant proletarians before whom 
he was casting pearls. His text was always so chosen that 
Biblical authority was clearly visible for the conquest of 
Germany by the Allies. On the first Sunday morning 
it was: ” And He smote them from Arcer, even till thou 
come to Minnith, even twenty cities, and unto the plain 
of the vineyards, with a great slaughter. Thus the children 
of Ammon were subdued before the children of Israel.” 

In even tones, with cultured diction, Horace Basil 
Bell, M.A. (Oxon.), proved that it was a Christian duty 
to kill Germans. ” War is cruel, war is sordid, war 
is terrible. War results in empty homes and broken 
hearts. You men know what war means, that it means 
suffering and, if necessary, dying. But (here his voice 
rose as he pointed to the roof with a magnificent gesture), 
God knows there is something infinitely more terrible, 
more evil, more tragic, more insidious, than war. It is 
spiritual ossification, when heavenly things are lost sight 
of, and our sense of right and wrong utterly dulled. When 
the war came we were sinking into a morass of sin and 
slothful indifference to the message of Christ. Spiritual 
realities meant nothing, we thought only of ease and 
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comfort. If that state had continued we were doomed 
as a nation, but, let us thank God that, in his great mercy, 
He allowed us, through self-sacrifice, to redeem ourselves. 
What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul ? Lay not up treasures upon earth, where 
moth and rust doth corrupt, and thieves break in and 
steal, but in heaven, so that ye may have life, and have it 
abundantly. What does it matter if a man is killed or 
maimed, provided he has made his peace with God and 
will inherit eternal life? 


“ Some of you may have strayed from God, 
but I tell you there will be more rejoicing in the 
Kingdom of Heaven over the one lost sheep than over 
the ninety and nine that were in the fold. The result of 
^is war will be such a spiritual re-awakening that the 
Kingdom of Heaven upon earth will be helped forward 
enorrnously. And we must strive here and now to change 
^hat the effulgence of divine light may be 
visible in each and every one of us: 

‘ Old friends, old scenes will lovelier be, 

The more of heaven in each we see.’ 

We must be worthy of our great charge. As soldiers of 
Christ we must be pure in word, thought and deed, so 
that the strength of each one may be as the strength of 
Let us choose the ways of truth, and false ways 
utterly abhor. Whatever we do, whether we march, drill 
undergo hardships or kill Germans, let it be done to the 
Clory of God. Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation. Nothing can be accomplished without 
prayer. God will grant us victory. His cause must and 
shall prevail The Anti-Christ shall be utterly crushed, 
yea confounded and trampled under foot. Germany will 
J-ink the cup of bitterness to the dregs. ‘ Therefore shall 
me plagues come in one day, death and mour ning and 
famine, and she shall be utterly burned with fire; for 
strong IS the Lord God who judgeth her! ' How privi¬ 
leged IS our generation to be the Lord’s avengers, to bring 
t^his great ungodly nation to her knees, to root up thf 

furnace, where they 
shall be utterly consumed. Those of you who will be 
privileged to return to the fight, are especially favoured 
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in the sight of God, you are verily His instruments to 
accomplish great deeds. Faint not nor fear, for great shall 
be your reward.—Amen.” 

Hymn books had been distributed, and unmusical 
voices sang, accompanied by a wheezy harmonium: 

” Must I be carried to the skies on flowery beds of ease; 

While others fought to win the prize, and sailed through 
bloody seas ? 

Are there no foes for me to face ? Must I not stem the 
flood? 

In this vile world a friend to grace. To help me on to 
God? ’■ 

Mopping his brow and taking care not to come too near 
any of us, the Rev. H. B. Bell, M.A. (Oxon.), picked up 
his black clerical hat and lavender unclerical gloves. 
With a stiff bow he cleared off. 

” What the bloody 'ell was 'e talkin’ abaht, Erb? ” 
called out the butcher. 

” Dunno, it sounded like b-s ter me, Joe, but by 

Christ, ’e can’t arf gas. Reminds me of the blokes in ’Yde 
Park on Sunday mornin’.” 

” But what did ’e mean? ” cried another. ‘‘If ’e 
meant that we go to ’eaven for killin’ Jerries an’ that war 
is better’n peace, I say ’e’s a Weedin’ liar. Some of us 
’as lorst our limbs, others ’ull die ’o wounds, an’ the pox 
’ospitals is full. Does that look as if war is good ? ” 

" That’s all my a-e,” roared a thick-set man with 

black shaggy hair, who had lost his sight. ” Don’t yer 
see —-— parsons are sent ter spoof the Weedin’ troops, so 
as we’ll want to carry on the war ? The German workman 
is nearer us than that bastard oo’s been ter Oxford an’ 
drives in ’is kerridge. Swipe me pink, when the war is 

oyer an’ we’re lookin’ fer parish relief that b-r an’ ’is 

kind will tell us we oughter be ashamed of ourselves.” 
” I wouldn’t mind ’avin’ a night wiv ’is wife, any’ow,” 
shouted a razor-faced Cockney, who had been peeping out 
of the window. ” Gawd! come an’ ’av a dekko, lads ! 
She’s waitin’ in the kerridge, look she’s gettin’ dahn. 
What a leg! Look at ’er bum, Alf! An’ the bubsf 
Wonder if ’e can satisfy ’er or if ’e wants any ’elp. Gee, 
what wouldn’t I give ter taike dahn ’er trahzers I Not too 
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fat in the breast-plates, just buxom, rahnd in the right 
plyces. I bet she wears nifty undies, eh Tom ? ” 

The sex-starved men looked hungrily at the handsome 
woman who, when her husband arrived, jumped up with 
him, and drove off. Then, as happened almost daily, the 
butcher told his spicy story about a newly-married 
parson. 

The day before Christmas I was able to get up and, 
with a big Australian named Dipper, went for a walk. 
We were extremely weak and had to sit down in the gutter 
after less than half a mile, returning exhausted, and 
tumbling into bed immediately. My limbs ached so 
abominably that I could not sleep. Next morning the 
ward was amazed to learn that Dipper had died during 
the night. His heart was weak as a result of gas and 
strain. The effort of walking had proved too much. 

I was discharged from dock in time to spend New 
Year’s Day at home, but there was no mirth in the 
house. My mother, a nervous wreck, was full of 
vague presentiments. Some clerks and shop-assistants 
had secured commissions; their folk were very proud, 
and hardly deigned to hob-nob with the parents of 
privates. One lout, Percy Numskull, had been given 
a commission in a labour battalion, owing to his re¬ 
ligious influence among the men! Before the war he 
had beaten margarine on a stores counter, while on 
Sundays he taught in a Sunday-school and preached 
regularly. Incapable of any abstract thought, he believed 
the good old hell-fire and damnation bunk, which of 
course pleased his mentally stillborn hearers. When I 
walked into chapel, to please my parents, with a tense 
look on my face and bitterness in my heart. Numskull 
turned away and refused to shake hands, because he was 
^ preached on “God’s work among 

the soldiers. The crank had never been out of England 
but spoke of conditions at the front as though he were an 
old carnpaigner, claiming that the troops had been 
ennobled and transformed by the War. I created a scene 
by standing and shouting: “ For God’s sake, don’t 
blaspheme. Don’t incriminate the Deity in this sordid 
massacre. Those who escape death, wounds or venereal 
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disease will—^if they have been in the front-line any length 
of time—curee you and those like you who seek to invoke 
divine sanction for the foul slaughter that’s still going on 
day and night.” I left the meeting and walked home 
aloiie, wondering if the people as a whole would ever 
realise how they were being fooled. Three of the leading 
tradesmen, who were also prominent members of a 
church, had been convicted of profiteering and food¬ 
hoarding. Scurvy knaves were falling over each other to 
secure exemption by feigning disease or entering pro¬ 
tected industries. Teachers and clerks were invading the 
shipyards. Plump rogues wangled certificates of unfit¬ 
ness, while frail wretches, sole supports of poverty- 
stricken parents, had to go. 

The remainder of my stay in the village was dismal. 
People thought I was mad because I did nothing but take 
long solitary walks over the fields, and along the cold, 
deserted sea-shore. My mother wept a great deal, my 
cynical remarks and haggard looks no doubt frightened 
her. When I glanced in the mirror I seemed to behold 
a stranger, for I had the look of a man ten years older, 
the hard, cruel look of a man who has killed and looked 
on death daily. At night I lay awake and pondered over 
the war and its problems. Much as I hated it I hated 
Conchies more, for a man’s job was at the Front. But I 
would have made all parsons, shirkers, tradesmen and 
politicians carry a rifle and pack, too. Wounded soldiers 
only would see to things at home. The only man who 
knew what war really meant was the infantryman in the 
trenches, niuddy, cold, wet, and weary unto death. 

I was relieved to get away from home; the atmosphere 
there was too depressing. Several South Wales Borderers 
were in the compartment, going back to the trenches. 
They were a rough, drunken, good-hearted lot, amusing 
themselves putting bullets through the roof of the com¬ 
partment. They regretted having joined the army, 
risking death day and night for seven shillings a week, 
while their pals were still in the pits, earning high wages 
and talking of strikes to get still more. 

’Ow d’yer enjoy yourself, Dai ? ” asked one, passing 
his neighbour a big bottle of beer. 
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“ O 'ell! fine. Got drunk every morning and stayed 
drunk all day." 

Evan Tycoch suspected pox, but was, strange to say, 
rather pleased at the prospect. 

" I've had every whore in Cardiff, even the black ones 
down Bute Road,” he boasted, " so I’m pretty sure of 
a bloody dose. That means a few months in a clap 
'ospital, good grub, good kip and no danger." 

" They treat yer rough, though," mused a little miner 
from Blaenavon, with blue marks on his face, puffing a 
clay pipe. His body was of a grotesque shape, and his 
feet must have made the drill-instructors swear, but he 
looked wiry and capable of any effort, no matter how 
sustained. Such men could live on the smell of an oil 
rag and kept going while bigger fellows collapsed. 
" Ay,” he continued, " I was in dock at Boulogne (he 
pronounced it " Boolong "), and the b——s didn’t ’arf 
give us ’ell. No pay, no smokes, nothing to read; barbed 
wire all round the camp and Red Caps in charge. The 
insultin’ bastards treated us like convicts and never let 
as forget ’ow we’d damn-well disgraced ourselves. An’ 
there were some S.I.W.’s there too. Poor sods, 'ow I 
pitied ’em! Their nerve 'ad gone in an’ they’d put a 
bullet through an arm or leg. Christ! They were worse 
off than us, ’cause we could say it was accidental-like. 
But they got no mercy from the doctor or Red Caps. 

Cursed all day and b-d about from pillar to post; 

why, no convicts was ever treated like that. While I was 
there one feller shot 'isself, an’ another 'anged 'isself in 
the crap 'ouse. Fair awful it were, mun.” 

" All the same, it’s better than bein’ in the bloody 

front-line, up ter yer eyes in muck, an’s -n’ yerself 

with fear every time a shell drops near. An’ I don’t give 
a damn what they do, as long as I come out of the blasted 
army ’ole. ’Ow can I work in the pit if I’m crippled, and 

the f-pension isn’t enough to keep body an’ soul 

together ? Then it s the 'ospital or the bloody work- 
'ouse. I seen ’em after the Boer War. Bill Cwmbran 
lost a leg, an’ ’ad to 'old 'orses outside pubs to keep 'is 
kids from starvin’.” ^ 

After some further desultory conversation and drink- 
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ing, they roared “ Land of My Fathers ” in Welsh, 
looking for potential foes to slay. A soloist then rendered 
“ Llywn on ” (The Ash Grove) before they made a con¬ 
certed attack on “Ar hyd y Nos” (All through the night), 
sung with terrific gusto. ” Rhyfelgyrch Gwyr Harlech ” 
roused the songsters to almost homicidal fury, but they 
calmed down during the rendering of ” Dafydd y Gareg 
Wen ” (David of the White Rock), in which David (of 
Wales, not of Palestine), asks for his harp so that he may 
play on it before he dies. ‘ ‘ The Death of the Black Pig '' 
was crooned softly. There were about twenty-five 
stanzas, of which here is a specimen: 

” O mor drwm yr ydym ni 
Y mae hiraeth ar ein calon 
Wedi claddu’r Mochyn Du.” 

The man who had been with every whore in Cardiff then 
intoned a sentimental ditty, commencing; 

” Mae’r S^r uwch ein penau yn gwenu 
Mae’r Lleuad yn ediych yn lion 
Mae dydd ein Priodas yn nesu 
Cawn eto gyd ganu am hon.” 

The following verses were repeated several times. They 
form part of the Welsh National Anthem; 

” Gwlad ! Gwlad; Pleidid wyf ym gwlad ! 

Tra mor yn fyr ir bfir h6ff bau 
O bydded ir hen iath parhau.” 

They finished with an army song: 

” A German officer crossed the Rhine, 

Skibboo! Skibboo! 

He f - - ked the women and drank the wine, 
Skibboo ski ballicky eyky o skibboo ! 

In the next stanza came the words; 

” O landlord have you a daughter fair. 

With lily-white breasts and golden hair? ” 

The reply was in the affirmative, although the landlord 
added: 
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" But my daughter's tar too young, 

She’s never been - by anyone." 

To which the maiden replies: 

" O lather dear, I’m not too young. 

I’ve been to bed with the parson’s son.” 

All the succeeding stanzas I recall are too lewdly realistic 
to reproduce. 

The depot was full of wounded men from hospital; 
conscripts were there in large numbers, too. As many 
were malingering, to avoid going on draft, the atmosphere 
of the place was depressing. Safe jobs were to be had at 
a price, and several men of means went away to business 
every day, slept out and were soldiers in name only. A 
well-known actor, famous for his pretty face and inane 
look, attended the theatre every evening, and was in 
uniform for a couple of hours each day. 
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January 15th I sailed for France with a draft and 
^ joined B. Company, First Battalion, between Arras 
and Bapaume. There were no survivors of the original 
battalion in my platoon, although there were a few in 
others, mostly fellows who had also been wounded two or 
three times. The trenches were on the crest of a small 
hill, and very quiet after the Somme battles. The officer 
in charge of the platoon was an ex-ranker named 
Richards. He knew his job, and had sense enough to 
leave his subordinates alone, except when necessary. The 
sergeant had been a postman, and although fussy, was 
not inefficient. Two of the men were interesting. One 
was a little chap not much over twenty, named Jackson, 
who was proud of the fact that he was a qualified plumber. 
The other was an ex-actor named Rollo T. Pinkerton, a 
man of forty or so; rather a mysterious customer. Tall 
and dignified, with a somewhat distinguished face, he had 
grey hair and extremely mobile features. His cheeks and 
chin were blue, so the men, with strange reasoning, called 
him “ Blue Bum.” The old rogue was a hard drinker, 
when booze was available; he had no doubt come to grief 
in his profession owing to his drinking propensities. One 
evening he, Jackson and I were sitting in a shelter while 
the rain lashed and the wind howled outside. A jar half¬ 
full of rum, purloined from the officers' dug-out by the 
little plumber (who was an excellent scrounger), put us 
in good spirits, so that we laughed joyously at every feeble 
joke. During a lull in the conversation I warbled one of 
my favourite songs: 

” Aprh la guerre finie, 

Soldat anglais parti; 

Mam’selle fransay boko pleuray, 

Apres la guerre finie.” 
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In the second stanza mademoiselle was in the family way, 
and in the third she had " boko picaninee.” The end of 
the ditty was more forceful than polite: 

“ Madamoiselle can go to hell 
Apres la guerre finie." 

Pinkerton always put dn the buskin as soon as the rum 
warmed his blood. Holding a badly-made cigarette in 
one hand, and wagging what the novelists term an 
admonitory forefinger with the other, he spoke of those 
glorious bygone days when (so he alleged), Rollo T. 
Pinkerton’s name drew all London. " Just imagine, 
Cameron,” he said earnestly, ” I had London at my feet. 
When I was playing lead to Ellen Terry or the divine 
Sarah, God, what a queue ! People sat all day to see and 
hear the greatest tragic actor of the day. I was ffited, 
lionised, petted, treated like a king! No monarch ever 
had such spontaneous and universal homage. Society 
women gave me presents, including diamond rings and 
fur coats; the Empress of Russia sent me a carriage with 
a team of beautiful white horses. Managers fought for 
my services, literally fought, sir! From humble 
beginnings in ‘ Maria Marten ’ (the Murder in the Red 
Barn), and ‘ The Demon Barber of Fleet Street,’ I rose 
to heights of dizzy eminence, playing Macbeth, Heniy V, 
and Othello . . . .” There was a monstrous burst above, 
the roof of earth and tin sheets threatened to collapse, 
rubble fell in large quantities on tin hats, and the candle 
went out. In the darkness Pinkerton’s deep voice, shaky 
and full of fear, strove to sound calm, as he declaimed; 

” Think then, my soul, that death is but a groom. 
Which brings a taper to the outward room. 

Whence thou spiest first a little glimmering light. 

And after brings it nearer to thy sight.” 

” I wish you’d bring a bloody light ’ere,” growled 
Jackson, “ the candle’s lorst an’ the matches wet, let’s 
get out before some more s - -1 comes an’ buries us alive.” 
The poor fellow had a bad attack of wind-up, and was 
mshing about trying to find the entrance, which was 
blocked by a heavy fall of earth, so that darkness was 
complete. Pinkerton had recovered some of his 
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assurance, and was so drunk that his sense of fear was 
blunted. He thundered: 

“ We fail! 

But screw your courage to the sticking-place 
And we’ll not fail.” 

Oh shut up and us find a light or dig ourselves out,” 
cried Jackson. ” For Christs sake hurry up. Another 
shell ^^l come soon and blot us out, sure as eggs is eggs.” 
The terrified fellow began to weep and lament, until I 
assured him that we were safer in the shelter, shakea 
as it was, than outside. The odds against another shell, 
coming so near were considerable; no useful purpose 
would be served by losing one’s head and rushing madly 
about the trench. ” I’ve been in a good many strafes, 
Jackson, and have come through, so stick near me and 
you’ll probably be lucky.” My calm tone (which 
successiully concealed the fear gnawing at my heart), 
seemed to reassure the trembling plumber, and he grew 
quiet. 

” When our actions do not. 

Our fears do make us traitors,” 
recited Pinkerton. ” Come youngster, prithee why so 
tim’rous ? We can only die once. Besides, the real death 
is that of love, friendship, gladness, youth, zest of life, 
enthusiasm; when we grow old and cold, cynical, and 
dead in all that really matters. As the poet has it: 

‘ Dear as remembered kisses after death. 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned. 

On lips that are for others; deep as love, 

Deep as first love and wild with all regret: 

O Death in Life, the days that are no more.’ ” 

More rum was swilled in the darkness, while listening to 
whizz-bangs that fell to the right and left, just grazing 
the parapet and shaking the earth when they burst- 
Solemnly we chanted, all out of tune: 

” Light in the darkness, soldier, day is at hand 
See o’er the bloody wire No Man’s Land: 

Drear was the journey, soldier, now almost o’er; 

Safe on the stretcher soldier, fight no bloody more.” 
The tune was that of a well-known hymn about a life¬ 
boat. When the rum was done, &e shelter was 
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demolished by a shell that burst under it and blew it to 
pieces. Miraculously not one of us was hit, the depth 
of the burst having muffled it to some extent. 

After a month in that sector the battalion pulled out, 
and went by road to a village twenty miles north and five 
miles beyond the line. The Nissen huts leaked, and were, 
in the words of Jackson, as cold as a whore’s heart. That 
enterprising artisan had wangled a job as sanitary- 
orderly, which meant that he dug latrine-trenches, 
emptied the buckets, buried excreta and threw lime over 
stinking corpses whenever they were unearthed. 

Drill in the rain continued until the field was knee-deep 
in mud; we swore fiercely. A canteen was started, but 
no beer was available. Evenings were so gloomy that 
most of the men went to bed soon after dusk, when not 
on wiring or working-parties. One night I sat smoking in 
the dark, listening to the throb of German aircraft over¬ 
head. Bombs were dropped on the railway, and the 
deserted village was pounded, but little serious damage 
was done. Suddenly there was a colossal roar, the huts 
swayed, the air trembled, the sky was lit up, and 
gigantic explosions made the ground shake violently. 
Rushing to the door I saw that a great dump of artillery 
shells, about fifty yards square and two deep, had been 
hit by a bomb. The explosives were bursting with terrible 
fury; it was necessary to lie flat to avoid the steel splinters. 
The German aviators saw what had happened and 
returned to the attack, dropping incendiary and high- 
explosive bombs with fearful effect. Pieces of shell rained 
on the huts for hours. Several men were wounded. A 
labour company was practically annihilated, owing to the 
idiotic commander sending his men to salvage shells while 
the dump was blowing up. 

Next day we had to go carrying ammunition from the 
railway to a new dump. Each box contained four shells, 
and weighed about eighty pounds. The journey lay 
between the western edge of the ruined village and the 
•crest of the rising ground about a mile away, where man y 
batteries of guns were concentrated for the big attack 
which everyone knew was coming soon. Carrying com¬ 
menced at dusk of that bleak day in February, and 
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continued all night until dawn. The path was so muddy 
that we slipped and fell with distressing regularity. Ihe 
boxes cut our shoulders, while we steamed with sweat 
like pack-mules. A thinking man found a certain savage 
satisfaction in heavy manual labour. It prevented him 
from indulging in that morbid introspection which at 
times threatened his sanity, besides giving him the con¬ 
viction or illusion of doing something useful. The weaker 
brethren were in a bad way; many a frail fellow collapsed 
in the mud that night, utterly unable to continue; not a 
few were injured by their heavy burdens; casualties were 
pulled aside so as not to impede the others. 

In the morning, completely exhausted, we stumbled 
back to our huts, plastered with filth, and so utterly weary 
that every joint ached. Breakfast was a slice of bread 
dipped in bacon fat. There ought to have been a bit of 
bacon, but all the cook would say was: “ Good God 
Almighty ! D’yer know there’s a bloody war on ? Strike 
me lucky! You’ll want feather beds next. Some of you 
blokes’ll better pinch yerselves an’ wake up; yer in the 
bloody army nah.” He was flogging the grub to French 
civilians, and keeping a couple of fancy women, who 
lived in a cellar under the chateau. There was little 
enough for the men when the officers and N.C.O.’s had 
had their whack, but privates usually received a small 
rasher of bacon, just for the sake of appearances. When 
none was forthcoming we eyed the cook angrily, while his 
two assistants kept in the background, surly and 
apprehensive. “ Chuck ’em in the bloody pond,” cried 
a voice, and the idea was taken up enthusiastically. We 
rushed at them furiously. Despite their struggles they 
were carried to a muddy pond in a corner of the field, 
where the transport-horses drank. With hefty swings we 
heaved them far out into the yellow waters; the rascals 
had a bad time before they got out. We surrounded the 
pond and pelted them with heavy clods, knocking them 
off their feet so that they were ducked time and again. 
The upshot was that we were all put under arrest and 
an enquiry held. Some disciplinary action was taken, 
but for a few days the food was much better. The best 
news we had was when the three chefs went down the 
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line the following week with venereal disease. Bobagees 
were never at a loss for skirt, out of the line, as the half- 
starved hags in the villages wete always ready to sleep 
nnVCu a mu lot coMpXe oWoaves oi some Won, tea, 
sugar or even bully. 

The battalion went into action again at the end 
of February, in trenches that ran through a large 
village and were in good condition. Nothing exciting 
happened until about three weeks later, when the 
Germans went back a few miles, we following closely. 
Like good military tacticians the enemy destroyed all 
possible shelter, so that we suffered from exposure. The 
new German trenches were in a dominating position on 
the side of a hill, and would have to be attacked from 
below. We had to dig in under fire, and again had many 
casualties. Fritz pumped water down the slope and 
strafed us with minenwerfers. Those great bombs 
shattered men’s nerves and drove many insane. One 
had to run for one’s life when “ Minnies ” came sailing 
over, for they simply destroyed the section of trench 
where they fell. A man was on the look-out all the time, 
shouting " Minnie Right,” or ” Minnie Left,” as soon 
as he saw which way it was coming. 

A new colonel, who took command of the battalion in 
the middle of March, was a teetotaller. No one would 
have thought any the less of him for that, but he angered 
us by stopping all rum. That was the unforgivable sin 
lo be deprived of one’s rum after toiling all night in 
sodden garments was terrible. We lay in the filthy wet 
so-called shelters, trying in vain to get warm, while almost 
daily one or two went down with pleurisy or pneumonia 
At first we made fun of the prohibition and did nothinff 
more drastic than chant dismal songs, such as: ” We’ve 
had no ram, with numerous variations, to the tune of 

Lead Kindly Light, but gradually the rank and file 
grew bitter, as we knew the officers were drinking as much 
whisky as they wanted. One night, when the C.O. was 
walking along a trench, a shot rang out and he 
tell, cursing, with a wound in the buttocks. The battalion 
saw no more of him, and his successor restored the rum 
bo many men had sworn to put a bullet through 
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the teetotal fanatic that it would be difficult to say with 
certainty who the hero was. A half-hearted enquiry was 
held, but it was abortive. 

One evening, in bUlets, Jackson, Pinkerton and I were 
discussing the possibility of securing wine, when the 
I)lumber confided that he knew where an A.S.C. dispatch- 
rider kept his motor-cycle and side-car. It was decided 
to steal the outfit if possible, and reach Epineau, a fair¬ 
sized town about fifteen miles east. We discovered the 
machine in a shed behind a farm on the outskirts of the 
village. It was dark, but taking no unnecessary risks we 
wheeled our prize a long way down the road before start¬ 
ing the engine. Jackson, a practical mechanic, had seen 
to such details as oil and petrol, of which a good supply 
was stored in the barn. Pinkerton sat in the side-car 
while I perched behind the plumber, being more able to 
sustain shocks than the actor, who was not very strong. 
Jackson drove furiously, resolved to knock down any 
Red Cap who might bar his way, rather than surrender. 
The hard carrier on which I sat hurt so much that I had 
to obtain a sack and some straw from a cottage, on pay¬ 
ment. 

We knew the entrance to the town would be guarded 
by our mortal foes, the military police, so hid the 
vehicle behind a hedge, before making our way to the 
El Dorado over fields. Keeping to back streets, we found 
a cafe where passable wine was to be had, and Pinkerton 
was soon making love to the buxom landlady in bad 
French. He was a born actor and quickly fascinated her 
so ffiat she permitted herself to be fondled and kissed' 
while Jackson and I made love to two molls up in a 
comer. Wine flowed like water, until the shutters were 
put up and all went to a back room to continue the 
carousal. We were enjoying ourselves to the full when 
a loud knocking was heard at the front door so we 
departed hurriedly by the back, guided by one of the 
females, who led us through yards and gardens, until we 
reached a lane whence we gained the fields. I carried a 
bag with three bottles of wine, which were consumed 
behind a hedge in order to lessen risks of breakage. 

Jackson, again driving like one possessed, covered half 
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the distance in about fifteen minutes. As he approached 
a farm-pond where the road forked, the speed was so 
great that the machine dashed straight ahead, over 
a mound, and dived full tilt into the stinking waters. The 
outfit was entirely submerged, and poor Pinkerton, 
stunned by the shock, would have drowned had not 
Jackson and I pulled him out, carried him with difficulty 
to a shed, placed him on some straw and performed 
amateurish artificial respiration until he came round. 
When he opened his eyes he seemed to think he had been 
hit by a shell, and groaned that he was dying. Even then 
he did not cease to act, muttering sententiously: 

“ Ah ! who is nigh ? Come to me friend or foe. 

And tell me who is victor, York or Warwick ? 

Why ask I that? My mangled body shows. 

My blood, my want of strength, my sick heart shows 
That I must yield my body to the earth . . . 

The plumber and I persuaded him that he was very much 
alive. In a little while he recovered sufficiently to walk; 
bedraggled and woebegone, we made our way back to 
billets on foot. The cooks were lighting their fires, so it 
was possible partly to dry sodden clothing before appear¬ 
ing on parade. 

Two days later the battalion went up the line again, 
knowing it was to take part in the big attack for which 
such extensive preparations had been made. For five 
days an intensive bombardment pulverized the German 
lines. Stakes, sand-bags, bodies, and all the wreckage of 
war were thrown into the air. The shelling was not con¬ 
tinuous but came in terrific bursts, lasting several hours. 
Gas-projectors were brought up and threw thousands of 
gas-camsters into the enemy trenches. Finally, on the 
day before the attack, massed trench-mortars sent over 
salvoes of gas-bombs, so that, as far as the eye could see, 
the German defences were wreathed in smoke, gas-fumes 
the great black and white clouds made by bursting 
H.E. and shrapnel. Rain beat down continuously, 
lense and fidgety, we shivered as we stood-to in the 
desolate trenches that morning before dawn. For three 
hours before the zero-hour the artillery fire reached such 
an intensity that the enemy lines were practically 
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obliterated by countless bursts that sounded like sweet 
music to our ears for, much as we loathed the prospect 
of going over, life was dear to us, and we realised that our 
only chance of survival lay in cut wire and smashed 
machine-guns. Some British shells fell short; we ducked 
as the huge missiles screamed and cracked unpleasantly 
close. 

The German artillery reply was heavy enough to 
make a mess of our front-line. Steel, stones, earth and 
miscellaneous debris rained ceaselessly. Several bays 
were blown up. The wounded moaned in pain. One 
man, minus an arm and bleeding from a ghastly wound 
in the scalp, rushed madly along the trench, shouting 
some fantastic gibberish. Pale, muddy men crouched 
down, black rain-clouds scudded dismally across the 
sky, the smoke of battle drifted slowly eastwards; 
blackened, tattered corpses hung on the British wire— 
relics of an abortive German raid. We were dazed and 
stunned by the thuds and nerve-shattering bursts all 
round. The cries of wounded men, and coughing of the 
weaker ones, whom the frightful weather conditions 
would overcome, even if they escaped the shot and shell, 
were enough to depress all but the most callous. 

At dawn we went over, slipping and sliding in the thick 
mud. Torn between fear of enemy bullets and that of 
being shot as a coward if I hung back, I loped forward, 
too frightened to think, trying to present as small a target 
as possible. Our losses were lighter than was usual in such 
attacks, owing to the thorough artillery preparations, and 
the snow which, mingled wiA sleet, obscured ever3dhing 
beyond a few yards' radius. A pale Cockney, who spat 
blood, was killed before reaching the German lines; two 
young recruits, brothers, were blown to pieces by a shell 
from a field-gun. Blood and guts hit me in the face. The 
wire had been so well cut that little opposition was 
encountered in the first German line. The enemy trenches 
were in an appalling state, having been so pulverized by 
shell-fire that in many places only the proiecting tops of 
wooden stakes showed where the line had been. Dug- 
out entrances were completely blocked, dead and wounded 
being buried together. The second line offered more 
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resistance; it saw some bloody encounters before capitu¬ 
lating. The shaken survivors were well led by courageous 
officers who would accept no quarter, and fought to the 
bitter end. One group of about a hundred men were cut 
off in a strong-point, so a British officer called upon them 
to surrender. The German captain shouted in excellent 
English: “ We have been ordered to hold this position, 
and, if necessary, to fall where we stand. German soldiers 


know how to die! ” The result was that every one of 
them was killed or seriously wounded by bullet, bomb and 
bayonet. “ What a bloody fool! " muttered a burly 
sergeant. ‘ ‘ They can do nothing, so why the hell do they 
throw their lives away? ” 

In the third line, resistance was much more des¬ 
perate. German reinforcements were rushing up; it 
was evident that no further progress was possible. 
jPinkerton dropped with a horrible bayonet wound 
in the belly, and Jackson was shot through the head, 
in spite of his steel helmet which, however useful 
against shell splinters, was quite ineffective against rifle 
fire at short range. No order to retire had been given; 
the survivors of my company consolidated a small mound 
crowned with a concrete machine-gun shelter. Not an 
officer could be seen, they were all killed or wounded. A 
sergeant, who took charge, discovered a German 
machine-gun, round which the crew lay dead, and 
managed to infilade the communication-trench, crammed 
with men. They went down in heaps, shouting, groaning 
and dying in the most grotesque attitudes. With four 
recraits I was put in charge of the gun, which we fired 
until all the ammunition was exhausted, and were just 
going to search for more, when a warning ciy made us 
look up, m time to see a German officer and three men 
dashing forward. 

The fight was short and bloody. The officer fired 
at me, but missed when I ducked; discovering that 
” empty he clubbed me on the head 

wim it, inflicting a nasty scalp wound. Drawing 
a bovvie-knife I hacked at his belly until the bowels 
gushed out Time and again I stabbed at him in 
my tury. One more Fritz succumbed, shot and stabbed 
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before the fight was over. All the Germans were dead, 
and so were two of my companions. The third was d3dng 
from a bullet wound in the chest and a hole in the guts. 
The fourth was lying in blood, moaning, but his groans 
were so lusty that he may have survived. The walls of 
the emplacement were bespattered with blood and the 
floor was covered with a thick, slimy, red carpet. The 
officer's entrails had been trampled on in the murderous 
struggle; there were brains on my boots. One German 
had his face kicked in, and another had been clubbed with 
a rifle butt until his head was nothing but a bloody shape¬ 
less lump. 

Recovering somewhat, I joined the survivors of my 
company in the trench below. With Lewis-gun and 
bombs we kept the enemy at bay for the rest of the day. 
Reinforcements came up at night, but we had to hang 
on until further orders. Just before dawn we repulsed 
a strong counter-attack, and, with the help of fresh troops, 
proceeded against a ruined village that straggled over 
rising ground behind the German third line. It was noon 
before a footing was won in the first houses, while Fritz 
blazed away from the gaps in the walls where the windows 
had been. Bullets and bombs cracked and roared in the 
ruins. I was lying in a shell-hole, firing at the houses, 
when a dour, red-faced Scottish officer ordered me to push 
fomard and ascertain if the Germans were holding the 
ruined church which dominated the north side of the 
village. After creeping what seemed a mile, but which 
was probably only three hundred yards—shivering each 
time a shell dropped near me—I reached the Church and 
crawled inside. A crushing blow on my head from a blunt 
instrument knocked me unconscious. The enemy were 
holding the holy ruins in force. 



CHAPTER XV 


'yy/’HENI recovered I was in a German dressing-station, 
where German and British wounded were being 
treated; a big, brutal-looking doctor, without an 
anaesthetic, was inserting a number of stitches into my 
scalp wound. Seeing that I was stoic enough to bear the 
needle without yelling, the beefy sawbones smiled 
approvingly and said “ Stout fellow, stick it; we can't 
put everybody under an anaesthetic, we’d need buckets of 
it.” All walking wounded were collected, and prisoners 
had to make themselves useful. I helped to carry a tall, 
fat Prussian unter-offizier on a stretcher. We bearers 
cursed, agreeing that if we had known how heavy the 
rascal was we would certainly have selected a lighter one. 
However, the^ guards were shouting: ” Macht schnell, 
ihr krUppel! ” as British shells were falling dangerously 
near. I nearly fainted at every step and my head, 
swathed in bandages, throbbed as if the brains were 
coming out at the top. A German sergeant-major, jeered 
at bv a silly little Jock, took a rifle from a guard, aimed 
at the offender, shot him dead, and handed back the 
weapon without a word. The punishment was grossly 
excessive, but the dead man had only himself to blame. 

The next halt was in a large village about eight miles 
back. How I trudged all that distance, with one corner 
of the stretcher on my chafed shoulder, is a mystery. 
Probably it was due to fear of being shot if I fell by the 
vvayside. I had heard such stories of German atrocities 
• "'‘'s prepared for the worst. There were civilians 

m that village, and German transport rolled by cease- 
Ifssly, taking guns and troops to stem the British advance. 
A fevv Jerries shouted out derisive remarks in English 
(one had a Cockney accent), but the majority regarded 
us with stolid indifference. Practically all the German 
officers I saw were haughty and insolent, but die 
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Gemeinen looked exhausted and glum, as if they were 
merely carrying on from a sense of duty. After 
lounging about, outside a big house, we were taken 
in before a Feldherr who interrogated us concerning 
our regiments, using a large revolver for intimida¬ 
tion purposes. He was about sixty with several 
medals, including the Iron Cross, on his chest. His 
grey hair was closely cropped; a square jaw and 
Kaiser Bill moustaches gave him a most determined 
expression. In reply to all questions I replied quietly and 
firmly, " Es tut mir leid, ich weiss nichts.” He stormed 
and fumed, fired the revolver so that the bullet just missed 
my head, threatened to have me shot at dawn—it was 
all to no purpose. At last the old war-horse saw it was 
useless, smiled and said: “ Du bist ein tapferer kerl. Ich 
wollte es gdbe mehr von deiner sort. Alle Hochachtung! 
Wache, fuhren sie den Mann ab! A crowd of us slept 
in a large barn that night, without blankets, after receiv¬ 
ing a mug of watery stew. 

It is curious how adversity affects men differently. 
Some of the prisoners fought and quarrelled for dry 
corners, not a few insulted each other, by shouting 
the foulest oaths. All military discipline had gone, 
we had become merely a dirty, tattered, disgruntled 
rabble. In one corner a group struck up a tune which 
puzzled the guards so much that they came in to watch. 
It ran as follows: 

“ I’ve lost my rifle and bayonet, 

I’ve lost my pull-through too, 

I’ve lost my disc and my puttees, 

I’ve lost my four by two, 

I’ve lost my housewife and hold-all, 

I’ve lost my button-stick too. 

I’ve lost my hold-all and now I’ve got f - - k all. 

Since I lost you.” 

A small group of N.C.O.’s sat smoking, with their backs 
to the wall. One was a sergeant-major, fte others of lesser 
rank. A few privates insulted them, glad, no doubt, to 
have some sort of revenge for the strict discipline which 
had been weighed on them so long. One corporal, a 
sturdy fellow, yelled: ” Come on, you cowardly b——s. 
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I'll take on the bloody lot, one at a time." Three of his 
tormentors were made to bite the dust. That N.C.O. 
was a most useful man with his fists, and possessed a 
remarkably effective knock-out blow. After that the 
Non-Coms were left in peace. There was however a good 
deal of brawling until a gigantic guard came in with a 
rifle and roared: ''Maul halten, ihr Schweine-hunde, 
odcY es stezt was. Intimidated by his ferocious appear¬ 
ance, we settled down for the night. Early next morning 
all the prisoners were collected and marched to a " cage," 
i.e., an open space about a hundred yards square, 
enclosed by a stout, barbed-wire fence. No shelter was 
provided. In twenty-four hours our only food consisted 
of a mug of vile coffee, made from acorns, and a hunk 
of black bread, weighing about six ounces. Most of the 
captives stood vvith their hands in their pockets, cursing 
rain, lack of food and general discomfort. 

Men fought on the slightest provocation. The wounded 
were left unattended, their bandages, wet and muddy, 
sticking to the flesh. After two days and nights the 
forlorn band had to march thirty miles, setting out at 
dawn and reaching our destination at dusk. Many were 
suffering from dysentry as a result of exposure and bad 
food. My feet were so sore and swollen that I carried my 
boots slung around my neck and hobbled along bare¬ 
footed. Stragglers were hit with rifle butts, and mounted 
guards rode on our heels to make us hurry. A tall 
thick-set sergeant, with his arm in a sling and a bandage 
?yer one eye, had lost his jacket, stolen during the night. 
He remained cheerful, encouraging those round him not 
to despair. Occasionally he called out: “ O hell, if Betsv 
could only see her darling now I " 

Next day we were on the move again, and entrained at 
a railway siding, for an unknown destination. The 
reiKh civilians appeared to be on excellent terms wiA 
the Germans; several girls were to be seen walking with 
ofncere. One of the guards, a mild, good-natured Bavarian 
named Fritz Fichte, explained to me that, in the German 
army prostitutes were controlled and allowed close to the 
trenches. Naturally the poules de luxe were for officers 
the common whores for the rank and file. That guard 
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was a University lecturer and seemed to take a liking to 
me; we became quite friendly before the end of the 
journey. A psychologist, he had written a doctorate thesis 
called “ Studien zur Blindenpsychologie.” He was a 
curious fellow; although he seemed to have a good brain, 
he was strangely lacking in common sense, ignoring all 
objections to his marvellous theories. To him, man was 
a pure automaton, free-will an illusion, and determinism 
the only sane philosophy. I agreed with the general 
standpoint, but still maintained that the human individual 
is infinitely more mysterious and complex than Fritz 
realised. He was working on a theory of jokes, believing 
they reflected certain characteristics of the people who 
made them. According to him, German jokes were 
simply foul, and dealt with the animal functions of the 
body. Here is a specimen. A German workman was at 
the latrine, with his jacket over his shoulder, when 
it slipped and fell into the trench. As the owner poked 
with a stick to recover the garment, a friend said: ‘'^Why 
waste your time, you can’t wear it now? ” " I know/’ 
was the reply, ‘‘ but my dinner is in the pocket. ’’ French 
jokes were mainly about sexual matters and were usually 
witty. Example: A young man fell in love with a girl 
and informed his father that he wished to marry her. 
■" Alas! you cannot marry Mile. X,” replied the father. 

;; Whv not? ” 

“ Well, I suppose I must tell you, she is your sister.” 

The young man sickened as a result of the news, and 
one day confessed to his anxious mother what the trouble 
was. 

” Don’t worry, dear,” confided the adoring mother to 
her son, ” you can marry Mile. X., for she is not your 
sister, the man whose name you bear not being your 
father.” 

Englishmen, the psychologist explained, were taciturn 
and fond of the open air, both of which traits were 
exemplified in the following story. Two young EngUsh- 
men had been camping out for a month without exchang¬ 
ing a single word. One morning an animal appeared on 
the horizon, and Bill said: " See the cow, John ? ” John 
smoked his pipe in silence, replying next morning: 
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“ How do you know it’s a cow ? ’' Bill smoked and spat, 
but said not a word. Next morning John saw him 
packing up, ready to clear out. 

“ What's the matter. Bill? ” Why are you going? ” 

“ Too much bloody argument here,” snorted BiU, as 
he tramped off with his belongings on his back. 

The prisoners travelled for three days and nights in open 
trucks under armed guard. There was no latrine, nor 
any privacy. The weather was mild, although on the 
second night a heavy downpour continued from midnight 
until dawn. Having no coat, I shivered until my 
psychological friend gave me the garment of a prisoner 
who had just died. It was wet and plastered with blood¬ 
stains, but better than nothing. Our destination was a 
camp near a small German town, about a hundred miles 
from the Belgian frontier, where we were housed in huts 
that were hopelessly overcrowded. I was in B. 3 . which 
contained a curious collection of prisoners from all lands. 
There were a dozen Russians, ten negroes from a French 
African regiment, half a dozen Belgians, as many French¬ 
men and fifteen Britons, in addition to a few nondescripts 
impossible to classify. Food was bad and insufficient, 
consisting usually of two meals a day, morning and 
evening. Black bread and watery stew were the sole 
articles of diet. The strongest rushed as soon as the big 
tin vessel was brought in and seized the lion’s share. Some 
were too lazy or indifferent, and only slouched forward 
for the dregs when the others had filled their bellies. The 
bread ration was about ^If a pound a day per man. The 
guards who had served in the trenches were fair and even 
sympathetic. One of them, who had lost an arm, turned 
out to be most considerate, and never reported a prisoner 
if it could be avoided. The worst swine was a big, fat 
glowering wretch whom the men called " Stiff-arse 
owing to his peculiar gait. He had never been to the front 
and seemed to take a peculiar delight in brutality. Cook- 
prisoners, who invariably stole the 
already insufficient rations, but were always eager to sell 
at exorbitant prices. I frequently treasured a hard, black 
crust as if it were gold, nibbling at it when the pangs of 
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hunger were Unbearable. Many weaklings died from 
malnutrition. 

One corner of the camp was next to a field where, 
luscious grass waved in the breeze and horses grazed. A 
clump of willows grew round a pond on which ducks 
swam, and on the edge of which a couple of the farmer’s 
children played with boats. It was a delight to stand 
near the barbed-wire, watching the ripples on the water, 
the sleek cattle chewing the cud in the shade, and listening 
to the rustle of the leaves. Poppies and cornflowers 
mingled with the ripening wheat; the picture was 
indescribably beautiful, peaceful and infinitely refreshing, 
after the devastation, filth and horror of the battle-field. 
Sometimes the children brought me a scrap of black 
bread, and I conversed with them in my halting German. 

After about a fortnight parcels began to arrive, so that 
conditions became a little more tolerable. During Ae 
daily inspection all had to stand rigidly to attention, while 
the Camp Commander, a disabled major, limped round 
and cursed in German. The Russians were stolid, 
melancholy, bearded fellows, who seemed able to stand 
bad food and hard work better than the others. 

For two weeks I slaved in a coal mine, pushing 
trucks from the coal face to the bottom of the shaft. 
That work was too heavy and I fainted, so was put 
on breaking stones in a quarry. After a week of that 
I was able, by bribery, to join a gang working in the 
fields, and found the toil there not uncongenial. The 
scalp wound had healed, and I was feeling fairly fit in 
spite of the hard work and poor food. A turnip, 
potato or carrot was a great treat. One day I wriggled 
on my stomach through long grass to a garden behind 
the farm, where I ate radishes and lettuces until 
I felt full—a queer sensation after weeks of semi¬ 
starvation. On Sundays the prisoners stood behind 
barbed-wire watching the German families who came to 
stare, just as one peers at animals in a zoo. Several of the 
men in my hut were suffering from venereal disease; it 
was rumoured that the officials allowed infected pros¬ 
titutes to visit the camp with the object of communicating 
me malady to the enemy. A Frenchman who had a 
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supply of female attire, complete with silk stockings and 
lace-trimmed knickers, made a lot of money, ^metimes 
he complained that he had no time for relaxation, so 
numerous were his amatory engagements. Fights were 
very frequent; hardly a day passed without two 
prisoners, stripped to the waist, battering each other in 
the middle of the hut. At night the door was locked and 
a large bucket placed in a corner. 

It was difficult to obtain cigarettes or tobacco, as such 
things were confiscated from parcels before reaching the 
camp. Some men smoked tea leaves, others dried leaves 
from trees, and brown paper was also used. It was not 
uncommon for men to pick up cigarette-ends while march¬ 
ing through the town. Quite a number of us collected 
dried horse-dung and smoked it both in pipes and as 
cigarettes; a quaint return to boyish practices. 

There was a shower bath in the camp for about two 
thousand men, but the Russians and negroes never used 
it, so that the sacks of straw on which they lay were 
swarming with lice. At first I welcomed the idea of being 
out of the war but, after a few weeks, the squalor of it 
began to weigh on me so much that I turned over in my 
mind many plans of escape. It seemed impossible to get 
out of the camp at night, for the wire was lit up and the 
sentries had already shot several men trying to get away. 
Ihe most feasible project appeared to be a break-away 
while working in the fields. For some days I collected 
chocolate, and secured a water-bottle by bribery. A 
compass was bought from one of the Frenchmen, who 
gave up plans of escape wheii he heard his wife was 
unfaithful. A strong clasp-knife completed my simple 
preparations. ^ 


At last, at the end of May, all was ready; I awaited 
a tavourable opportunity to put my plan to the test. 
Things m the hut becaine rather lively owing to a 
gigantic negro suddenly going insane and running amock 
one night with a big carving-knife he had stolen from a 
factory where he had been working. He cut the throats of 
^o men, and was hacking away at a third when a 
Canadian awoke and felt blood on his bed. It took a 
dozen men to hold that sambo and tie him up. He was 
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^rried away at dawn and the camp saw him no more. A 
description of the men in that hut, their peculiarities and 
mishaps would fill a thick volume, for hardly any two 
were alike. During my short stay there, two Russians 
committed suicide with an old razor, and an Algerian^ 
threw hmself under a passing lorry while returning from 
work. Rumours of peace or exchange of prisoners caused, 
excitemertt daily; as the only reports were from German, 
purees, the War was as good as lost for the Allies. The 
British Fleet had been sunk, Russia had collapsed and 
Bans was destroyed. The Russians were always askin g 
to be allowed to return home, and seemed to dream of 
their beloved steppes, when they sat on their straw sacks, 

lu° ahead, ignoring the cards, the curses and 

the fights. 


An Australian named Platypus, who had been eold- 
digger, sheep farmer, robber, blackmailer, pimp and 
confic^nce-trickster, struck up a friendship with me: I 
liked his courage and determination. We agreed to make 
a bid for liberty together at the first suitable opportunity. 
Unfortunately Platypus was sentenced to rigorous a^ 
for striking a guard, and had to 
serve his sentence in a fortress, so that I never saw him 

I f ® ^ good-hearted, jocular fellow, 

completely devoid of any moral 
sense, lying and stealing were his favourite hobbies.* 

''' old newspaper and 

A declared, boys! ” All crowded 

round only to curse when the joker roared with laughter 
At other times he pretended to speak through the tinv 
window to someone outside, and shouted: “ What d’ver 
say, peace? Freedom for everybody? That’s the 
bloody dmkum. Bonza I I’ll tell the others at once 
wretches all crept over t6 hear the 
glad tidings, but again disillusionment awaited them, 
borne men, who had been in the camp over two vears 
were destined to stay there another twenty months. 

• Author’s Note.— If I ever visit Australia I trust i shnii ^ - 

<lepicting a rascally Australian. Fortunately Australians have & 

in Which th.y differ from a certain type o’, Dul^h S“thTfric:r:ho 

in a POllWool »torm over my “ War. Wine and Women." culminating 
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O NE sunny morning, early in June, I was with a gang 
working in a field hoeing mangel-wurzels, while the 
armed sentry paced up and down near the road. Birds 
were warbling in the hedge-rows; a gentle breeze rustled 
the ripening corn on the hill-side; the scent of wild flowers 
impregnated the warm air. I was only a few yards from 
a ditch and watched the guard go into the fann for coffee. 
One of the prisoners, surreptitiously smoking behind a 
rick, must have dropjjed a match, for flames shot up. In 
a few minutes there was no hope of putting out the blaze; 
indeed desperate efforts were needed to prevent the con¬ 
flagration spreading. The guard hopped round like a 
jumping-jack, cursing the prisoners and shouting for 
water. The fat Frau waved her arms and called upon 
God in heaven to witness the loss of her property. Two 
huge dogs barked furiously, hps rushed about cackhng, 
round, only to curse when the joker roared with laughter, 
the confusion was complete. 

Slipping down into the gully, I left my hoe there 
and ran as fast as I could, keeping low, sheltered by 
the long grass and weeds that grew abundantly on 
both sides. As far as I knew, my disappearance had 
not been noticed, so I hoped to get a good start. Cross¬ 
ing the road by the culvert, I reached a dense wood 
trudged on, avoiding huts and clearings, eating just 
enough chocolate to sustain my strength, and dnnking 
from streams. Every sound made me jump. I had a 
narrow escape when some wood-cutters looked in my 
direction and seemed suspicious. At nightfall I crept near 
an imposing farm, resolved to try to secure civilian cloth¬ 
ing, as my tattered uniform would give me away at once. 
Skulking near the edge of the wood until the farm lights 
went out, I then cautiously approached the building arid 
felt the door of what appeared to be the kitchen. It was 
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locked so I tried to prise open the window with my 
I must have made a noise; with a bound a 
had me by the leg. Fortunately he had more cloth than 
SihTn ttie jaws.\nd my blade was as sharp as a razor 
Drawing it across the brute’s throat I neariy severed his 
head, and watched the blood drip on to the stone. My 
trouser-leg was badly torn but, kf pmg my wits about 
me, I found an old sack into which I put the dog and a 
big stone, tied the top, and flung it into a po^d. rained 
hard later on in the night and intermittentiy next da^ 
so the stains were probably obliterated. I swept ^m 
with an old broom, changing them from red to dull brown. 

Fearing to burgle the farm after killing the d<^, 1 was 
turning away when some courage returned, en^ling me 
to force the window. The dining-room was feebly lit up 
bv a watery moon; behind the door was a havemack, 
packed ready for a labourer, no doubt. It contai^ black 
bread, sausage, cold coffee and a pinch of salt. That was 
a godsend, indeed! Creeping along the passage, after 
removing my boots, I climbed the stairs which creaked 
alarmingly at every step. On the landing I saw a door m 
front, and one on each side. A black cat jumped off the 
mat and rushed downstairs. The door before me seen^d 
to belong to the most imposing room. It was probable 
that the farmer and his wife would be sleeping there. 
With infinite precautions I drew near that door and 
listened at the keyhole. Without any doubt I could hear 
snoring, so turned and listened at the door on fte left. 
No sound came from that room; holding my breath 1 
caught hold of the knob and turned it, so slowly that it 
was about five minutes before the door creaked and 


started to open. 

A false move would have spoiled everything, ihe 
temptation to release the knob and run was great. 
Holding it firmly, I was able to open the door with¬ 
out much noise, and tip-toed to a wardrobe standing 
against the right-hand wall, opposite a small window, 
through which came enough light to enable me to avoid 
chairs and table. To my joy the wardrobe was full of 
civilian clothing, probably belonging to a mobilised son. 
A photograph of a young man in uniform stood on the 
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mantelpiece. Selecting a suit of strong homespun, two 
pairs of socks and a shirt, I made a bundle of them, and 
was just going to leave the room when I heard another 
door open, and a guttural voice cry “Wer da?” Picking 
up a thick piece of wood from the big table, which looked 
like an amateur’s woodwork bench, I hid behind the door 
and waited. The steps came nearer; a sturdy peasant, 
about sixty years old, entered, with a revolver in one hand 
and a candle in the other. He seemed to think I had taken 
refuge in the large wardrobe, for he walked slowly 
towards it without looking round. Convinced that 
desperate measures were necessary, I brought down the 
heavy piece of wood on to his head with such force that he 
sank to the floor without even a groan, dropping the light, 
which was extinguished. His pulse was fairly strong, so 
he was only stunned. 

While I was tying him up, with stout cord off 
the table, a woman’s voice called anxiously “ Gustav! 
Was machst Du? ” Receiving no reply she stumbled 
about the bedroom, knocked over a chair and struck 
a match. Quick as thought I tied my dirty hand¬ 
kerchief across my face and covered my eyes with a 
peaked cap taken from the wardrobe. As the distracted 
woman entered the dark room (carrying a small oil lamp), 
I again stood behind the door; when she bent over her 
husband I seized her from behind, putting one hand over 
her mouth. She fainted from fright, and went limp. 
In a few minutes the couple were securely bound and 
gagged—much as I loathed having to use violence— 
before I hurried down the stairs. Fearful lest servants 
should appear, I made haste to pull on my boots, take 
up the clothing and haversack, and climb out of the 
window. 

As I regained the wood I heard a cry, and saw a 
light appear in one of the farm windows. A domestic 
or child must have discovered the outrage and was 
raising the alarm. Fear gave me wings; I ran for a long 
time like one possessed. It was at about two o’clock in 
the morning that I stopped, wet, muddy and so exhausted 
that I sat down, unable to go another step. A night bird 
hooted in a thicket. The crescent moon appeared for a 
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moment before black clouds obscured it. The wind blew 
in gusts, rustling leaves and reeds. I stumbled on after a 
rest, until I came to a broad, placid river. Stripping ott 
my clothes, I plunged in. How cool and refreshing were 
those waters to my hot, lousy body ! Making a bundle ot 
my old tattered uniform, I put a heavy stone in the 
middle, tied it all up securely with thick wire taken froin 
a fence, and sank it in deep water. The civilian suit had 
been made for a shorter, fatter man, and looked rather 
ludicrous on my tall, spare figure, but was at least less 
conspicuous than the khaki. It seemed absolutely 
necessary to avoid roads and bridges, for they would be 
guarded, and my accent would betray me at once. After 
following the river for about a mile north, I found a skiff 
tied near a garden, and used it to cross, then allowed 
it to drift away so as to mislead possible pursuers. 

Suddenly heavy peals of thunder rolled across the sky, 
great jagged flashes of lightning danced fantastically up 
and down before me, to the northwest, from the zenith 
to the horizon; rain came down in torrents. It was as if 
a mighty dam had broken its walls, a solid flood. The 
first faint gleam of dawn were visible in the east when I 
entered a pine forest. Penetrating to the thickest part, I 
climbed a high tree. With some cord and wire I was able 
to construct a rough shelter, which permitted me to sleep, 
soaked as I was. At about noon I awoke. To my relief 
the sun came out. A main road ran from north to south, 
half a mile from my perch. I could see it clearly by climb¬ 
ing a little higher and stretching up along the thin, topmost 
branches that swayed perilously. Motor transport was 
incessant. At frequent intervals troops marched by. 
Heavy rain fell again, until I felt so wretched that 
I seriously considered the idea of giving myself up. I had 
a touch of fever and my limbs ached abominably. The 
bread was sour after its soaking, but I devoured it 
ravenously. 

Night came on again, allowing me to resume my 
journey. Avoiding villages, I travelled parallel to the 
main road, along which motor transport rolled all night. 
At one point a powerful wolf-hound rushed at me out of a 
copse, but I escaped by diving into a canal. The waters 
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were stagnant and stinking, so that I was again a most 
forlorn figure. Before daylight I discovered an old 
shepherd’s hut on top of a hill. A pile of bracken made a 
soft, warm bed, on which I slept until sunset. My food 
was’exhausted; the pangs of hunger were again acute. 
After dark I plodded steadily on in a north-westerly 
direction, calculating that I was only about eighty miles 
from the Dutch frontier. Skirting a small town I reached 
a hamlet and decided to burgle the baker’s shop. The 
night was calm and warm, the moon shone in a clear sky, 
so that I had to be exceedingly cautious. It was too risky 
to attack the shop from the front, as pedestrians might 
disturb me, so I went round to the back and scaled a wall. 
There was no dog in the yard so I dropped down, kept in 
the shadow of the wall, and crept up the path to a sloping 
roof, over which was a half-open window. 

The strain to which I had been pbjected since 
escaping from the camp was beginning to tell. I 
felt giddy as I stood on a box to reach the low roof. 
The slates were strong enough to hold me; I reached 
the window without any noise, dropping into a lumber- 
room full of old pictures, broken furniture, hams and 
potatoes. My first thought was about socks, as my 
last pair were in holes and I had no means of repairing 
them. On opening the door I saw another at the end of 
the landing. Creeping towards it, I cautiously turned the 
knob. The moon shone full in at the window and revealed 
a frau of about thirty-five in bed. The face was round, 
plump, placid and attractive; the luxuriant, fair tresses 
spread over the pillow. She lay on her back with one arm 
behind her head. The coverings had been thrown back, 
for it was a warm night, and the big round breasts raised 
the night-dress. I stood in the doorway, uncertain 
whether to look for socks in the room, or withdraw. 

Moving slightly, I knocked a picture with my head, 
causing the sleeper to open her eyes. Without showing 
any emotion she said: " Was wollen Sie von mir?” 

For an instant I thought of strangling or gagging her. 
Then a mad desire to run possessed me. Had I been fit, 
I would have retreated the way I had come. My legs felt 
so weak, however, that a speedy escape was out of the 
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question. Lack of proper food and the soakings had taxed 
my strength to the utmost. I needed rest 4 

ba^y. The woman had a kind face, so I decided to appe^ 
to her generosity. In broken German I told of my esca^ 
from the internment camp, and of my distress, bhe 
listened attentively and said: 

“ What do you expect me to do ? ^ r 

“ I don't know what you will do, but I want food and 

The thought of gagging her, if necessary, was still m 
mv mind, but I wanted to avoid violence if possible, btie 
continued to watch me fixedly, but it last seemed con¬ 
vinced of the truth of my story. Sitting up, she lit a small 
lamp at her bed-side, and said quietly: 

“ Listen. I will protect you, although it is, as you 
know, a serious matter to harbour pnsoners. However, 

I am not German. My mother was Dutch and father 
English, but I lived in Holland, and nobody in this village 
sus^cts my English blood. The German I mamed ten 
years ago was killed on the Somme last August. You wfil 
be perfectly safe here, provided you obey implicitly and, 
whatever happens, avoid showing yourself . j t 

I thanked her heartily. My head was going round; i 
had to sit down on a box to avoid falling. She rose and 
revived me with a glass of rum that burnt my throat ^d 
made me splutter. In a short time she had prepared hot 
water and never was a tub more welcome. My hands 
were cut and filthy, my legs torn with brambles and wire, 
my feet raw through walking in dirty tattered socks. 
Looking in a glass I saw a bearded ruffian of fofy» ^ 
uncouth, gaunt, hairy man of the woods. I took halt an. 
hour to shave with one of the deceased bakers razors. 
When ready I was given a clean shirt, socks and trousere. 
A gorgeous meal was served in the kitchen; needless to 
say I ate ravenously. Bread, cheese, pickles, sausage 
and sauerkraut were washed down with plentiful libations 
of beer- never had simple fare seemed so enchanting. 

Frau Muller discussed the war, its probably duration 
and result. She thought Germany could not possibly lose. 
As soon as the meal was over, my dirty shirt, socks and 
suit were burned in one of the furnaces. It appeared that 
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in normal times a man worked all night in the bakehouse, 
but owing to the exigencies of the military situation and 
cuting down of supplies, night baking was no longer 
necessary. Going to a cupboard my hostess unlocked it 
and produced a bottle of cognac. The potent spirit raced 
through my veins like fire, so that I forgot my fears and 
became exceedingly optimistic. My companion seemed 
much impressed when I told her, in answer to a question, 
that I was a teacher. It was clear that her eyes contained 
an invitation; when I asked her where I was to sleep, she 
answered with an arch smile: 

“ That depends on you.” 

I yearned for a woman with all the intensity of my 
ardent, impetuous nature. No parched traveller in the 
desert, coming upon an oasis, could have been more 
excited than I was at the sight of that buxom woman. 
Taking her in my arms I kissed and fondled her, 
provoking my desire to the highest pitch. 

“ Let us not waste time, beloved, it will soon be dawn,” 
whispered Gretchen in a hoarse voice, leading me to her 
bedroom. In bed I crushed her fiercely, insane with 
passion. All was forgotten save the ecstatic satisfaction 
that could be secured by two bodies in close contact, 
goaded to a frenzy of voluptuousness. She was an ardent 
woman. Her sex-starved body was insatiable, while I, 
young and strong, needed no urging. There was some¬ 
thing splendid in her abandon. She smiled happily as she 
stroked my hair. Repeatedly the sexual impulse rose 
within us; supremely happy, we renewed our intimate 
contact, silently, intensely, impetuously. In the morning 
she went to open her shop, locking the bed-room door. 

Almost every night we recommenced our insensate 
frolics, until I was utterly exhausted and longed for 
liberty. It was unsafe to venture out, even at night; I had 
to take what exercise I could in the locked room. At the 
end of July, unable to bear such close confinement any 
longer, I made up my mind to get away, and began to 
devise plans. One evening Gretchen was entertaining 
some friends in the sitting-room. I knew she would not 
come up until late, as it was a birthday party. Dressing 
m one of her husband’s suits, I put some food in my 
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pockets and sat down to write a letter, in which I thanked 
her for all she had done, begged her not to think me 
ungrateful, and pointed out that my continued sojourn 
under her roof would endanger her, as she had already 
confessed that the old servant, who came daily to clean, 
was suspicious about the locked door. 

Opening the window I climbed out, reached a drain¬ 
pipe and slid down. It was a pitch-black night. Keep¬ 
ing close to the wall, I followed a lane which ended 
at a field. In a few minutes I was clear of the village; 
taking my bearings from the compass, I struck out 
once more due north-west. When dawn came I hid 
on a rick, covered myself with straw and slept soundly 
all day. During the second night I came to a large 
railway junction, and looked for a train travelling 
towards Holland. Standing in the shadows, I watched 
a goods train puff and lea.ve fte station. By good luck 
it was going slowly up an incline. The face of the driver 
was clearly visible, lit up by the glare from the furnace 
into which the fireman shovelled coal. Waiting until half 
the trucks had passed, I sprang at the buffers of the next 
one and hung on desperately. Strong and agile as I was, 
the movement of the train nearly swung me off. I hoisted 
myself up, climbing into the open truck which was full of 
coal. Alter ten minutes work I had scooped out a hole 
big enough to lie in, and pulled a big flat lump over my 
head, leaving a few narrow chinks for breathing purposes. 

The night was cool; from time to time I uncovered my 
face to fill my lungs with fresh air. The moon rose and 
lit up the picturesque landscape. Pine forests, rivers, 
meadows and villages were asleep, bathed in a silvery 
light. In spite of my predicament I was lost in admiration, 
and remained spellbound by the peace and beauty round 
me. An hour before dawn the train entered an important 
station; coloured signal lights twinkled on posts. Voices 
cried in the darkness and I held my breath, terrified lest 
I should be discovered so near the frontier. It seemed 
as if the train would never start again. I wondered if I 
ought not to crawl down while there was still a chance of 
escape. Sticking my head up, I saw two policemen with 
a huge dog on the platform, twenty yards away. My 
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fears redoubled; surely they were seeking me ! However, 
I decided that to leave my hiding-place would be fatal. 
At last, just before dawn, the engine hooted and puffed. 
My joy knew no bounds as I sped along at a steady twenty 
miles an hour. Surely there was no immediate prospect 
of arrest. I pulled the big block of coal over my head and, 
in spite of extreme discomfort, dropped asleep. 

Four hours later, when I awoke, I could have cried 
with jov at the sight of Dutch words on the walls of build¬ 
ings: IJZER EN STALL VOOR CONSTRUCTIE, 
BETONBOUW EN MIJNBOUW.” I was entering a 
town which appeared to be Utrecht. No stop was made, 
however, and it was too risky to jump. I sat up and sang, 
overjoyed to be in a neutral country. It was with a glad 
heart that I watched the windmills, dykes, and peasants 
in picturesque costumes. Early in the afternoon the train 
reached Amsterdam; dropping down unobserved, as soon 
as we jolted to a standstill, I had no difficulty in mingling 
with the labourers and coal-heavers who were working at 
various tasks. A cart laden with coal was going towards 
the gates, so I walked behind, catching hold of it as if I 
were a labourer. My face and hands were black; the 
jagged edges of the lumps of coal among which I had lain 
had torn the late Herr Muller’s garments. The policeman 
at the gate took a paper from the driver, and allowed me 
to pass after a cursory glance. In due course I found the 
British Consul, was repatriated, and sent home on ten 
days leave before rejoining my regiment. 
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T'HE local press devoted some space to an account of 
my escape, but my parents were too depressed 
for any jollification. Mary;s husband had been re- 
ported missing, believed killed, a week before my 
arrival. Tom was luckier; wounded in the leg, he limpea 
just enough to secure a cushy staff job as a sergeant 
drilling recruits. At the expiration of my leave I duly 
reported at the London dep6t, where I stayed until me 
end of September, swinging the lead as much as possible 
and roistering every evening. At first I resolved to stay 
for the remainder of the War, malingering IiIk many 
others. Grandally however the atmosphere of the place 
got on my nerves. The terrors of the Front faded before 
the stale, flat, insidious horrors of barracks. Again 1 
craved adventure, action, movement, anything was better 
than stagnating in a dull dreary routine, until the mildew 

entered one’s soul. • j u 

It was a Sunday evening when I arrived home 
without warning. The house was empty, as attend¬ 
ance at Chapel was still rigorously enforced. After 
a good feed I wandered about the house, and read 
some of my letters from the Front; they filled a small box 
on the living-room sideboard. When the family came in, 
my mother wept and would not be consoled; she knew I 
was under orders for France, and the daily casualty lists 
in the press terrified her. Father took down the big family 
Bible, and requested the others to sit round the table. 
Putting on his spectacles he read, in his grave resonant 
voice, the beautiful XIVth Chapter of the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to St. John: “ Let not your heart be troubled; ye 
believe in God, believe also in me , . . Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid . . . ." 

After the younger children had gone to bed, my parents 
and I sat talking until the early hours, although father 
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had to be out of the house before daylight. He believed 
the Allies were fighting for justice against the forces of 
evil, and that our men in the trenches were imbued with 
a kind of religious fervour. I told him they were sick of 
the whole business, and most of the privates would stop 
fighting at once if they could; also that the Germans 
were brave and determined, for they too believed 
in the justice of their cause. “ In my view the war 
is being continued unnecessaril 3 ^ and the slaughter 
of the bravest men in Europe is criminal insanity on the 
part of the powers concerned, for they should have 
stated clearly what they were fighting for, not just keep 
on until one side or the other collapses, thereby allowing 
the victors to gorge themselves with spoils like vultures 
with carrion.” My father looked at me for signs of 
insipient insanity, remarking in a sad voice: ” You some¬ 
times seem strange since your service in France.” 

Mother was worried about Cyril, who was due to be 
called up in a few days. She had a premonition that he 
would be killed, and her fears were only too well founded. 

I spent the remaining days of my leave wandering over 
the fields and along the seashore. My mood was a restless 
one. The life I had been leading for over three years had 
unsettled me; I had grown weary, cynical, brutal, 
disillusioned. It was not without a certain savage satis¬ 
faction that I contemplated returning to the trenches, for 
I was afraid of a quiet life, afraid of my secret thoughts, 
bitter moods, and utter depravity. The quiet house 
haunted me; I could not read or sit still, finding forget¬ 
fulness only in heavy drinking at a country inn, after 
trudging many miles. One evening I met a couple of 
soldiers, with whom I swilled until closing time in a pub 
next to the theatre. It was an upstairs room; on leaving, 

I fell down thirty odd steps, luckily without serious injury. 
As I walked through the town I thought all the policemen 
were watching me on account of my unsteady gait. It 
was nearly midnight when I reached home. Afraid to 
knock at the front door I went round to the back, and sat 
m the garden where I slept until just before dawn. Stiff 
and cold, but fairly sober, I crawled up the back roof 
opened the window and went to bed. 
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When called for breakfast I pretended to eat, as my 
mother was watching me, but every bite was an ordeal. 
With a splitting headache, parched throat and diswdered 
stomach, I cursed my folly as I had often done before. 
Under my mother's solicitous eye I felt supremely 
uncomfortable, pretending that a bilious attack was the 
cause of the trouble. When the pubs opened I went into 
the “ Red Dragon " in Market Street, and had what old 
soldiers call a livener." The lounge was empty, and 
the comely barmaid not disinclined to tarry. In a httle 
while she was sitting on my knee with her arms around 
my neck, while I held her with one hand and tried to play 
the piano with the other. She was a well-built lass, pretty, 
in spite of a florid complexion and dyed hair. Her silk 
blouse was transparent, revealing blue shoulder-straps, 
having omitted to don her bodice, she flaunted her 
bulging brassiere. When I admired the contour of her 
breasts, she pulled them out with a magnificent gesture, 
and left them hanging down outside her blouse like a pair 
of cow's udders, and as repulsive. Beaming with pride, 
she vaunted their size and shape: " What d'yer think of 
'em, gov'ner ? Straight, don't yer think them's the finest 
pair o' bubs in the town? " We arranged to meet after 
closing time that night, and I went home to kill time, 
pottering about the garden. In the evening, sauntering 
along West Street, I met James Beaver, a tall, fair 
Canadian whom I had known in France, a cheerful soul, 
who grinned as readily as others scowled. A few yards 
further on stood ‘‘ The Royal Oak " hotel, and there 
James related what had happened since he drank with the 
Fusiliers in a small estaminet near Poperhinge. He had 
contracted syphillis on leave in London, and became quite 
vindictive while speaking of the whore who enticed him 
to her bed when she must have known she was diseased. 

If ever I clap eyes on her I'll do her in, even if I 
were to swing for it." 

" But she may not have been aware that she was 
syphilitic, and even if she knew about it, some man must 
have given it to her. The trouble is that our official 
prudery is responsible for a flood of di^ase that is rotting 
awav the vitals of the race. Prostitution is inevitable, at 
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least until society changes very much, and we should 
surely recognize that the prostitute is a useful member 
of society. I grant that her calling is an evil, but a 
necessary one. We should try to improve the conditions 
of her trade, not regard her as a pariah, so that 
she becomes an enemy of society, communicating foul 
diseases that spread most alarmingly. To treat all 
prostitutes as utterly depraved is the height of absurdity. 
Many of them—the successful—are charming women; 
only the unsuccessful are repulsive. The chief difference 
between a prostitute and a married woman dependent on 
her husband, is that the former sells the use of her body 
for short periods, the latter for an indefinite space of time. 

“The average married woman, who does not produce 
and rear a healthy faimly, but lives a useless existence, 
made up of social pleasures, is in the same category as any 
prostitute. A wife who works so that she is economically 
independent maintains her self-respect, all others are 
respectable whores. Instead of regarding these matters 
sanely, we are hedged in by the most idiotic taboos and 
barnacle-encrusted fetishes, discredited superstitions and 
pseudo-religious sanctions, many inherited from that 
biblical people, the ancient Jews.” I stopped and 
laughed, apologizing for my tirade, due to indignation at 
our sublime hypocrisy in such matters. 

Not having any friends in Britain, and being unable 
to travel to Canada during the few days’ leave at his 
disposal, Smiler, as his pals termed him, was staying at 
“ The Angel,’’ drinking beer, playing billiards, and 
avoiding women for fear of another attack of the pox. 
His detailed account of his sufferings decided me to forget 
my rendezvous with the barmaid of " The Red Dragon.’’ 
Instead I remained with Jim, quaffing ale steadily until 
chucking-out time, and reached that delightful state when, 
completely fuddled, one forgets all one’s troubles and 
hovers over the manifold cares of life in an atmosphere 
of undiluted optimism. There was a small framed notice 
in the lounge bearing these words: 

“ I’ve had many troubles in my life, 

Most of which have never happened. ’ ’ 

Smiler thought the sentiment so admirable that he tore 
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the motto down and put it in his pocket, to hang up in the 
dug-out on his return to the trenches. 

A fat coal exporter, in a bowler hat and plus fours, 
was standing drinks to some soldiers, and endeavouring 
to be affable. He was the man who narrowly escaped 
going to prison before the War for instructing the skipper 
of one of his boats to scuttle the old tub in the Bay of 
Biscay, so that the insurance money could be obtained. 
The Captain was sacrificed, and served a term of 
imprisonment, although he was merely the owners 
catspaw. The firm had an evil reputation for brutal 
treatment of sailors, rotten ships, and scanty food. Most 
of the apprentices deserted abroad. In spite of all that, 
William T. Bulpig received a knighthood from a grateful 
government, for selling the state coal at exorbitant prices. 
His tomb depicts an angel flying into the arms of Jesus. 
His offspring move in the most exclusive circles. 

Smiler told a number of good stories, of which one still 
lingers in my mind. A temperance lecturer, to impress 
his audience, arranged a simple experiment. On the table 
he had a glass of water and another of whisky. Dropping 
a wriggling worm into the water he shouted triumphantly, 
“ There you are, ladies and gentlemen, pure water does 
not harm the worm! But observe, when I drop it into 
the whisky, death ensues at once. Would anyone like to 
ask any questions? ” From the back of the hall came a 
hoarse voice: “ What sort o’ whisky is that, gov'ner? 
I got worms.” 

At midnight Smiler and I found ourselves on a country 
road with a couple of big fish each, great, cold, gray cod, 
weighing about ten pounds apiece. It is possible that we 
burgled a fishmonger's shop. At about two o’clock we 
reached my home and searched the house for something 
to eat. Too drunk to look in the pantry, we found a pot 
of food on the gas-stove in the back kitchen. After con¬ 
suming all the available scoff, we slept in arm-chairs and 
went for a brisk walk at dawn to clear our heads. When 
we returned, mother was much concerned about the 
disappearance of the chicken food, including egg-shells, 
meat scraps, fragments of dog biscuits and offal. She also 
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was amazed to find four .great slimy fish on the polished 
piano. 

When my leave was up, father came to the station at 
five in the morning, and waited until the train left, half 
an hour later. He seemed to have aged considerably 
during the war; his hair was quite white, although he was 
only fifty-two. A few words were exchanged quietly, 
almost in a whisper. 

“ Well, it can't last much longer, Ian.” 

No, dad, the worst is over. Don't worry. Try to 
cheer mother up as much as possible.” 

May God protect you, son. I'll pray for you every 
night, and so will your mother.” 

” I shall be all right, dad. My luck will hold, I feel it 
in my bones.” 

If there’s anything you need and we can get it, don't 
forget to let us know.” 

At the end we shook hands, looking into each other's 
eyes. My father’s face was haggard and drawn, lined 
with worry. As the train steamed out, I stood at the 
window, feeling that, much as I hated leaving my parents, 
and in spite of the anguish my departure caused them, it 
was, in some ways, a relief to get away. 
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T^HE battalion was in the line, about five kilometres 
north-east of Ypres. My company commander. 
Captain Holt, tall, broad-shouldered, and twenty-two, 
had obtained a commission from Marlborough. Except 
for four short stays in hospital due to wounds, he had 
served at the Front for three years. He was a handsorne 
fellow, with clear-cut features, and black glossy hair 
always neatly brushed and parted in the middle. On his 
breast were the D.S.O., M.C., and Croix de Guerre 
ribbons; two and a half fingers of his left hand were 
missing. The senior subaltern, Currie, was a cheery 
young fellow of about twenty, who had been studying 
at Oxford when the War broke out. A hard drinker, 
forceful swearer, and good fellow, he was popular with 
the men. It was alleged that he corresponded with a score 
of females whose photographs adorned his dug-out. 
Among his gramophone records was “You naughty 
girl, how I love you! ’’ which was played about a 
hundred times a day. Richard Strang, another lieutenant 
of about thirty, was a loathsome creature. An uneducated 
dentist, no man was less fitted to be an officer. His shifty 
eyes never looked at the person to whom he was speaking. 
Before sneaking down the line with sciatica he revealed 
himself a complete skunk, conceited, cowardly and. 
unreliable. 

My platoon commander was Bruce Borden, a quiet 
man of about forty-five, refined and gentlemanly in 
bearing. His hair was grey at the temples, his sensitive 
face betrayed sufferings he had undergone during his two 
and a hg,lf years of active service. He was highly-strung 
and a wound over his right eye seemed to have affected 
his nerves. In spite of that he never showed the white 
feather. The platoon sergeant, Philip Logan, about 
twenty-five, was a most efficient soldier. Entirely 
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a wet shirt, scooping out bloody *oles that fill up as soon 
as yer empty 'em ? ” Another man dug up a button and 
said, “ 'Ere Jack, what does this mean, ‘ Dioo et mon 
Droot? ” “ Gor blimy, don't expose yer ignorance, 

Dick,” replied the person addressed, ” that's the soldier's 
farewell, ‘ F - - k you Jack, I'm all right.' " When the 
sergeant-major passed, his minions crooned {sotto voce ): 

” Miles behind the lines, 
behind the lines. 

We've got a sergeant-major, 

Who's never seen a gun; 

He got a military medal 
For drinking private’s rum. 

But when he hears the Jerries, 

You should see the bastard run, 

Miles behind the lines.” 

Montague Jane, a little draper’s assistant, was hated by 
all the others for his conceit, stupidity and arrogance. 
He frequently displayed a photograph of himself and 
wife in a battered two-seater car, while a wretched girl 
of about fourteen, in apron and cap, stood at the door of 
” Rose Villa,” watching the mistress and master depart. 
Montague was a miserable little worm. His pasty face, 
with a big nose and no chin, looked ludicrous under a steel 
helmet, over a big, badly-fitting tunic. When he started 
airing his grievances to the other men, they sang to a 
mournful tune: 

” There was a rag-time soldier, 

'Is name was Jane, 

An’ wherever I look at 'im 
He gives me a pain.” 

There were many other verses, all unfit for reproduction. 
He was invariably given the filthiest fatigues. Poor Jane 
might have been an efficient counter-hand, as a soldier he 
was a dismal failure. One conscript, a little road-sweeper 
from Paddington, heard that his wife had taken to the 
streets. The aggrieved husband sat in the mud, looking 
into space with his colourless, watery eyes. A straggling 
yellowish moustache and short clay pipe gave him 
a ludicrous appearance. 

” Ay Bert,” yelled a wag, " yer missus '11 'ave plenty 
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o' dough when yer git 'ome. YuU live like a bloody 

lord." , , . .T • 

" Blimy! ” cried another. “ Wot a lark! Is missus 
waggin' 'er bottom fer clods. 'Awkin' 'er bleedin’ 
mutton! Wotagaime! 

" Gi’s yer address, Bert,” put in another tormentor. 
I’ll want me greens when I go on leave." 

" Ow much she charge ? " vociferated a red-faced coal- 
heaver, " an’ is it by the ’our or the dye ? ’’ 

Poor Bert snarled " O fer Christ’s syke leave a feller 
alone, can’t yer? ’’ He blew his nose into a filthy rag. 
There were tears in his eyes. 

For a few days I was pressed into service as waiter in 
the officers’ mess, a job I detested and which I lost for 
spilling hot soup over Strang’s neck. While washing up 
I was separated from the mess by a ground-sheet and 
could, of course, hear all the conversation. Things were 
never dull when John Cockier, the M.O., came along. A 
robust giant of about thirty-five, he had wandered much, 
having been stationed in Fiji, East Africa, India and the 
West Indies. No man was ever less religious. His 
favourite amusement, off duty, when not drinking, or 
playing cards, was annoying the padre, a mean-souled 
rotter, who valued nothing as much as his ease. When 
a man had been mortally wounded the Rev. Reginald 
Sandflea would never venture forth until the shelling 
ceased, and had been known to bolt away from a burial 
service when a projectile dropped in the vicinity. 
Usually, when the doctor and the parson appeared to be 
together in the dug-out, the former would annoy his 
pious comrade by slapping him on the shoulder and 
bellowing: 

" Well Reggie, how’s God? ’’ 

" Don’t plaspheme,” was Reggie’s reply. 

" Who’s blaspheming?” asked the medico indignantly. 
" I’m not using God’s name in vain. I’m very serious. 
I hope He’s well and will soon spare a little time to sort 
out this bloody mess into which we’ve drifted." 

" If you’re not a Christian I have nothing to say to 
you,” snarled the holy man of God. 

" Christianity has a lot to answer for,” mused Cocklw. 
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“ What wars, persecutions, sufferings and hellish iniquity 
it has provoked ! Do you remember a story called The 
Brothers Karamozov ’ by Dostoevsky? Ivna Karamazov 
dreamt that Christ came back to earth and was at once 
pounced on by the Chief Inquisitor, who explained to 
the Lord that he had better go away quietly, for human 
beings would be ruined by freedom. All they wanted 
was to conform to certain immutable rules, and to avoid 
all responsibility. The Son of God saw Ae force of the 
Chief Inquisitor’s argument and went quietly away. 

“ What about the splendid work Christianity is doing 
among natives in far-off lands? ” countered the cleric. 

“ Ask any South African about the missionaries, 
replied the doctor. “ They’re an unmitigated nuisance, 
telling the black man he’s as good as the white, when 
obviously the vast majority are not. I served in Africa 
and saw the tragic farce of Christianity there. It is surely 
abject hypocrisy or muddled thinking to pretend to serve 
the Prince of Peace, and to go to war every ten or fifteen 
years, as the European Powers do. Still, the mob must 
have a religion, so I suppose Christianity is as good as 
any other. It provides thousands of shirkers like friend 
Reggie with a cushy job, otherwise they might have to do 
a hard day’s work.” 

” But surely you’ll admit there are some honest 
parsons? ” queried Borden. 

‘‘ Undoubtedly, but damn few. An honest parson is 
ipso facto mentally deficient, unless he admits privately 
that all the dogmas, creeds and theology are blasphemous 
tomfoolery, and that the only raison d’etre of a parson is 
the social work he does among the poor in the slums. To 
pretend that your religion is the only real one, the 
revelation of God’s word to man, strikes me as either 
impious irreverence or lunacy. Human life on this planet 
is an accident, like any other form of life, but we are 
cowards and fear death, so sentiment takes the place of 
reason. We imagine there must be a heaven where bliss 
will reign supreme eternally and so on, like a perpetual 
August Bank Holiday on Hampstead Heath. I wonder 
what will happen to all the lunatics, criminals and 
degenerates of all kinds ? Perhaps they will be supplied 
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with new brains, but of course being spirits, no brains will 
be required, no senses either. But without ears, how will 
they hear God, or sing His praises without tongues? 
Naturally we imagine Him to be a glorified man, just as 
baboons, if they think of Heaven, imagine a glormus 
baboon seated m state on a magnificent throne. You 
remember Rupert Brooke/s lines about the fish s heaven. 

‘ But somewhere, beyond Space and Time, 

Is wetter water, slimier slime ! ’ ... 

If a God exists who could stop all the suffering in the 
world and allows it to go on. He is a mystery, for no 
decent man would permit such hellish atrocities, much less 

a reasonable God.” , , ,, , ,, u x j 

‘ ‘ You ought to be prosecuted for blasphemy, shoutea 
Reggie indignantly, ” your words are most offensive.” 

” Of course,” agreed Cockier, ” all Christians show 
their charity by persecuting those who don t share their 
views, the vindictive rotters. It has been well said that 
if the law against blasphemy were really impartial and 
punished blasphemy only because it offends the feeling 
of believers, it ought also to punish such preaching as 
offends the feelings of unbelievers. All the more earnest 
and enthusiastic forms of religion are extremely offensive 
to those who do not believe tiiem.” 

The Padre, in a violent temper, left the dug-out, and 
the doctor burst into hearty laughter. ” I like to tease 
that contemptible cur,” he chuckled, ” for he’s a nastj^ 
minded worm preten^ng to serve a God of love and 
charity. Fancy being in heaven with narrow-gutted 
swine like that! He caught a dose down at Bethune and, 
but for me, would have been in the clap hospital; then 
shows his gratitude by reporting me to the C.O. for foul 
language. His predecessor was sniped carrying stretchers 
under fire, but this slug will come through with his skin 
whole, unless a shell gets him.” 

Next evening Borden, Cockier and Currie were having 
a drink when the M.O. was called out to attend to some 
wounded. He was absent about half an hour, returning 
with blood on his clothes. ” A 5.9 dropped into the trench 
and blotted out five men in one bay. Two of them were 
still breathing when I reached them, but went west a few 
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minutes later. The others were mincemeat. I picked up 
an arm, a foot and some heterogenous giblets. Bloody 
rags were plastered on the trench wall. Pity a shell makes 
such an ugly mess of a man! One of them, Corporal 
Dowling, had been rather good-looking, too. When I 
raised his head, a piece of steel, sharp, flat and hot, was 
sticking out of his forehead. The skull was fractured in 
two places and the face slashed to pulp. His side was 
open and he lay in a pool of blood. Private Daubray, the 
champion sprinter, had both legs broken in several places, 
in addition to multiple wounds in the body. When I tried 
to lift one fellow my hands sunk in a mass of pulverized 
flesh, just as if he’d been through a decorticator. The 
other chap had been literally blown to pieces. We found 
his head—recognizable although rather shapeless—part 
of the torso and half a leg. He was expecting to get 
married, curiously enough, and, so I am informed, was 
a most pious man. Pity shells don’t distinguish between 
the righteous and ungodly! ” 

The doctor’s tone was calm and he appeared utterly 
callous. After washing his hands he had a drink, 
filled his pipe, produced a sandbag and took a heart 
out of it. “ Just look at this,” he exclaimed enthusi¬ 
astically, ‘‘it was hanging by a thread. A mystery 
to me how the medical officer who tested this fellow 
ever passed him, for the thing is dilated and valvular 
disease is distinctly visible.” Borden shuddered and 
refused to inspect the exhibit, taking refuge in a news¬ 
paper. When the M.O. had told a servant to take the 
heart away, Borden said quietly: ‘‘ Just listen to this. 
It’s from a leading article in the London Daily Post. 
Referring to a book about the war, the editor says, inter 
alia: ‘ Why does the writer pretend that soldiers are more 
immoral than civilians? It would be as easy to indict 
any seaside resort. Soldiers are only civilians in uniform, 
no tetter and no worse. We must protest against this 
stupid attempt to besmirch their fair name.’ ” 

‘‘ That editor is either a knave or a fool,” retorted 
Cockier emphatically. ‘‘ Thirty-seven men have left this 
battalion with V.D. since I've been with it. Damn it all, 
it is useless to deny that wars are favourable to pox. 
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When you take millions of young men from their homes, 
from their wives and sweethearts, from all decent 
influences, naturally they sink. Men who expect to get 
killed do not, as a rule, care a rap whether they catch a 
dose or not. Those who would have been quite decorous 
in civilian life get drunk and lie with prostitutes as a 
matter of course, every time they get a chance. For my 
part I don't blame them. Blame those who make wars. 
Vve seen youngsters who, at home, never dreamed ot 
going whoring, come to me with terrible chancres. 
Military service brutalizes them until they lo^ all 
repugnance for bestiality. ’Tis sad but true. When a 
man is trained to kill, lives under the most disgusting 
conditions, and finds his normal values all topsy-turvy, 
he naturally degenerates and not infrequently goes the 
whole hog." 

Two days later we attacked with the first faint light of 
dawn, but were held up by pill-boxes. The machine-gun 
fire was so severe that we had to crawl over the deep mud, 
often sinking to the waist; many of the wounded were 
drowned in enormous shell-holes, to which they crept m 
the hope of finding shelter. The objectives had to be 
taken irrespective of losses. For three days we lay out 
in the torrential rain, under ceaseless fire from the enemy 
strong-points. My platoon was more or less cut on f^m 
the remainder of the company and suffered acutely. For 
forty-eight hours we had only two biscuits and halt a tin 
of bully beef per man. The nights were cold; sodden 
garments weighed us down like lead. During Ae day we 
saw nothing except the muzzles of enemy machine-guns; 
at night, pale, cold flares lit up the fantastic scene. 
Wounded groaned but could not be taken back. A few 
volunteers brought up some bleak stew and water. Iii the 
middle of the third night we advanced again, aided by 
fresh troops, and captured the mound which was our final 
obiective. Many of the pill-boxes put up a most 
determined resistance, and Ae garrisons, after refusing 
to surrender, were in many instances exterminated. ” ® 
had no men to spare, and prisoners were apt to be a 
nuisance in such muddy, difficult country, so most of 
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them were killed with bomb or bayonet as they came out 
of the dug-outs. 

With the remains of my platoon I spent the fourth 
day in a pill-box, firing the gun through the back 
entrance. There was a trench leading up to it, in 
which I shot a German who was crawling towards the 
shelter. It was discovered later that the poor devil had 
lost both feet and was seeking help. In a tree on the left 
was the carcase of a horse which had been blown up 
among the thick branches by a big shell burst. Behind 
lay scores of English corpses, killed in an unsuccessful 
attack a month before. Most of them were hanging on 
the wire, others were crouching, as if trying to stem the 
flow of blood from deep wounds. Five bodies lay round 
a shell-hole; they had obviously been killed by the burst. 
The mutilations were so extensive that only a photograph 
could convey the horror of such a picture. One man had 
no head, another no legs, a third had been cut in two, and 
a fourth was merely a shapeless heap of flesh, bone and 
uniform. 

After five days of hell we were relieved, and stumbled 
back to Ypres where the roll was called. Captain Holt 
and Sergeant Logan had been killed; Borden was 
wounded, and Strang had malingered his way to the base. 
My platoon had been twenty-seven strong on the eve of 
the attack; now the survivors numbered twelve. Of course 
all the others were not dead, some would recover from 
their wounds. The muddy remnants, utterly spent, slept 
in cellars and waited for the lorries that we believed were 
to carry us into Poperinghe. Unfortunately, transport 
failed to arrive. It was necessary to march all the way, 
about ten kilometres of purgatory. The men looked like 
ghosts, their pale, tired faces revealing the ordeal of the 
past few days. Some were without rifles, others had lost 
their packs, and many stumbled along as if drunk. We 
halted at Vlamertinghe for about fifteen minutes. All lay 
down on the side of the road and went off to sleep at once, 
in spite of the mud and rain. Many trousers and jackets 
were so tom by wire that the dirty skin of legs and arms 
was visible. When the march was resumed I heard some 
comments on the attack: 
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“ Poor old Bill copt a packet in the bloodj^ ^ts, I knew 
'e was finished from the way 'e groaned. bam was it 
in the face, and fell in a shell-’ole; I xpect &e poor b -r 
got drowned.” ” 'Arry got a blighty m the a-—e. A 
shrapnel bullet it was. Made 'im oUer I can tdl yer, but 
’e’ll be orlright soon; bit sore when e wants to bog, mat s 

” You remember Montague Jane, that little b- t ’oo 

came up with the last draft ? A bloody big Fritz got int 
in the belly with 'is bay'nit an’ tossed im like a farmer 
tossin’ 'ay. Threw 'im a couple of yards with is guts 
'angin' aht. Looked bleedin’ awful with is white face 

and skinny legs.” . 

An icy blast blew from the east, causing aching bodies 
to shiver. In a shattered poplar a blackbird pomred m^^h 
its song, oblivious of the rumblings of war and tattered 

tramps in the ditch. . , . , 

“ Listen ter that bird, Tom, exclaimed a countryman, 
looking up. ” Reminds me of 'ome, that do. 'E s wiser 

than wot we are. ... Silly b-s, killin men an spoilin 

all the fields. I wish I wos in my cottage now. Some 
lovely canaries in cages in the kitchen. It don t an cheer 
a feller ter 'ear ’em singin’ when ’e feels fed up. the 
missus don’t forget ter feed ’em prowr .... 

Billets were reached three hours after leaving Ypres. 
We had some grub and slept for fifteen hours, before 
starting the hard work of getting thoroughly cleaned up 
and refitted. A batch of recruits joined from the base, 
young conscripts ignorant of the war; few were over nine- 
teen The new company commander was an older man 
than Holt, about twenty-six, a regular, tall, dark and 
taciturn. He had just recovered from wounds received 
in the Battle of Arras seven months earlier. Nobody liked 
Captain Maxwell, but all recognized his courage, 
efficiency and determination. No man ever worked 
harder or spared himself less. 
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"pARLY in December the battalion moved south and 
^ went into huts at the side of the Albert-Bapaume 
Road. The country was desolate, the weather cold and 
the men war-weary. Maxwell proved himself a thorough 
martinet and found a sergeant-major after his own heart. 
Between them they badgered the men from dawn to dusk, 
so that the wretched privates never had a moment’s 
respite. The huts were so cold that sleep was sometimes 
impossible. We were soaked almost daily while drilling 
in the mud; there were no facilities for drying clothes. 
Maxwell invented all kinds of night alarms and exercises, 
until a conscript committed suicide, and two others sent a 
round robin of protest to the Colonel, who harangued 
them about discipline and soldierly qualities, although he 
may have secretly sympathized with the unhappy victims 
of Maxwell’s misguided zeal. 

A detailed recital of the next three months would be 
wearisome; it will suffice to mention briefly one or two 
incidents before the big German attack on March 21st, 
1918. 


The battalion was still in the huts at Christmas and 
many parcels came from home. Most of the rankers were 
corresponding with munition-girls who enclosed their 
addresses in shell-boxes, rifle ammunition-boxes, and 
even articles of clothing. Maxwell went on leave and 
Currie, who was acting company commander, managed 
to secure some barrels of beer from Amiens, so that one 
company, at least, forgot its troubles for a few hours. My 
platoon had salvaged a piano; while the pianist knocked 
some tunes out of the damaged instrument, we danced 
drunkenly in our heavy boots and ill-fitting uniforms. 
When tired of hopping about we indulged in songs and 
recitations. A thin, lantern-jawed, solemn-looking loon, 
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who had been a waiter in happier days, bowed to the 
audience, and recited with feeling: 

“ It was Christmas day in the harem. 

And the eunuchs were standing around. 

In strode the wicked Sultan 
And gazed on his sumptuous halls, 

What would you like for Christmas boys? 

And the eunuchs answered, ‘ b— 

A number of songs were contributed, all bawdy and 
therefore dear to the soldier’s heart. An ex-piamst, who 
claimed to have played in some famous orchestra, gave 
a turn called “ The One-Man Band. He had a litt e 
drum, a mouth-organ, pot-lids for cymbals, a triangle 
and one or two nondescript instruments. The result was 
a hell of a noise, if little music. Howeve^ we enjoyed it 
and encored the performer repeatedly. Before nightfall 
most of us spread out into groups for gambling purposes, 
banker, brag, and pontoon being the favourite garries. 

Early in the New Year we took over some trenches 
about twenty miles due east of P^ronne, and soon heard 
Tumours of a big German offensive. At first I thought it 
was the usual latrine-gazette, but gradually it became 
clear that a colossal attack was imminent, and the most 
elaborate defensive measures were taken. Many reserve 
trenches were dug ] for weeks all available men toiled wilm 
pick and shovel. Maxwell was in a good mood, for he 
was certain Fritz could be held, and a prisoner had vouch¬ 
safed the information that if the attack failed the Kaiser 
would accept peace at any price. The men distrusted 
such news, for soldiers, as a result of bitter and constant 
disappointments, were always prepared for the worst. 

“ D’yer think Fritz '11 chuck in, Bill?^^ 
owl-like farm labourer of his neighbour. “ Do eU! 
replied the person addressed, a Bristol navvy. They 
can tell it ter th’ bloody Marines. Them lies is only ter 
kid the troops ter make 'em keep on, else there might be 
a blasted riot or somefink.” 

The first few days after our return to the line were very 
ouiet On Wednesday morning, March 20th, we squatted 
^ the trench, bare to the waist, picking lice off our shirts. 
It was like the ladies’ sewing party that the parson used 
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lo announce every week. Friends met to smoke, talk 
and catch as many lice as possible. There was no fuss, 
no anger or indignation, it was part of the routine. 
“ Look Bert, this is a bloody Fritz, 'e’s got a black cross 
on 'is back, same as on the airyplanes,” exclairned a 
muddy, good-natured figure, who hadn’t enough brains to 
worry, and who, in spite of three wounds, remained 
cheerful. He had been a farm labourer in Essex, and 
probably found army life little, if any, more exacting 
(except when going over the top), than his peace-time 
employment, for he often said he had to be up long before 
dawn and never finished until late at night. One man 
examined his privates unashamedly and cut off the hair 
with a small pair of scissors. " I wonder why them 
f - - ’ crabs always get down in me crutch?” he 

muttered. ” ’Cause it’s warm I suppose, and the b-s 

’ide in the ’air.” 

In the afternoon a German triplane collided with a 
British Sopwith ” Camel,” and the two machines fell 
locked together, bursting into flames about twenty yards 
behind my platoon, across a communication-trench. The 
intense heat prevented would-be rescuers from approach¬ 
ing the wreckage. The Germans put over a hail of shells 
to stop anyone reaching their machine before it burnt out. 
We crouched down in the trench, fascinated by the 
luciferous bonfire. Coloured lights burst out of tiie 
furnace. I had to duck sharply to avoid a red rocket. 
The blazing petrol ran about the ground, burning up 
grass, shrubs and old sand-bags. The crackling, leaping, 
roaring flames licked the wreckage for half an hour, then 
gradually died down. When the twisted steel frames had 
cooled sufficiently, a search was made for bodies. Four 
black lumps, shapeless and utterly unrecognizable, were 
salvaged. It was impossible to tell who were Germans 
and who British. The smell of roasted flesh and 
petrol fumes blended in a peculiar acrid odour. One skull 
was still hot when picked up a dozen yards from the body, 
and charred remains came to pieces while being lifted. 
For some unknown reason the burial party was jocular, 
owing probably to purloined rum. As they dug they sang 
ribald songs, and Jim Carter, a tall, skinny cart-driver 
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who boasted that he had possessed the finest pair horees 
in the Bermondsey Municipality, amused his teliow- 
diggers with a series of explosions from nis s ern. 

Solemnly they sang: 

“ We are the boys who fear no noise, 

When the thund’ring cannons roar. 

We are tlie 'eroes of the night. 

And we’d rather f-1 than fight, ^^ 

We are ’eroes of the —^ Fusiliers. 

In the evening I wrote some letters before going to 
the latrine at midnight. The air was chilly, but exhilara¬ 
ting. I spoke to a sentry who was despondent because 
leave had been stopped, and his wife was awaiting him. 

“ It’s ’ard when yer wife an’ kids are expectin yer, an 
wonderin’ why yer don’t come. It’s a year since I were 
’ome, yer see, an’ I ’aven’t seen the youngest boy oo s 
three months old. We live in ’Ereford an’ I often dream 
of the garden, the birds, the old mill stream an the 
Severn. I were a postman, and loved ter tramp the quiet 
roads an’ lanes with a cheery word for all. Then when 
the War come, people told me it were my duty to enlist, 
so ’ere I am, but my ’eart isn’t in fightin’ an’ killin ; 
don’t seem right ter me, some’ow. An I bet the blokes 
over there are just as fed-up with the bloody silly nonsense 
as we are, only nobody will say so in public .... If 
only I could get my leave I wouldn’t mind so much, 
I’d ’ave fresh courage ter stick it a bit longer.” 

Returning to my hole I picked up a tattered copy of 
” Consolation of Philosophy ” in which Boethius shows 
how, afflicted by misfortune and sorrow, he realised the 
vanity of fortune’s gifts. Wealth cannot make a man truly 
happy and free, neither can rank. The author urges us to 
withstand vice, practice virtue, and offer humble prayers 
to heaven. Such advice seemed a mockery to me, for I no 
longer believed in a God, either good or evil. Virtue and 
vice were merely words, and human beings as much as the 
victim of circumstances as ants or worms. “ The future 
of War,” by Jean Bloch, had long interested me and 
a friend had sent me an epitome entitled, “ Is War now 
Impossible? ” For a couple of hours I read portions, 
plausible but unconvincing. Turning to Cicero’s little 
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dialogue " Concerning Friendship,” I perused a few 
pages and lay looking up at the cross-beams, wondering 
whether friendship were not more selfish in essence than 
the Roman imagined. 

It seemed to me that I had just fallen asleep when 
a lance-corporal stumbled over me, a mere boy with 
a cherub’s face, chubby cheeks and blue eyes. It 
was his first spell in the line, as he had only just 
arrived from England. He looked scared; his teeth 
chattered as he announced that there was a smell of gas 
and the shelling was becoming more intense. I was out 
immediately and realised at once that a heavy bombard¬ 
ment with gas shells was in progress. They were often 
mistaken for duds, as the burst was almost inaudible, like 
the ” plop ” of a cork coming out of a bottle. In a short 
time the gas-gongs were beating all along the line, and 
we stood-to, feeling that the great attack was imminent. 
We looked like strange animals with the grotesque gas- 
helmets hiding our heads; the bottom of the trench was 
full of the greenish-yellow fumes. Gradually the shelling 
increased until it became perfectly hellish, and we 
crouched low, wondering how long it would be before one 
of the enormous projectiles buried us alive or blew us to 
smithereens. They rained on us for five hours without a 
break, until the trenches were almost demolished, and 
nearly all the company killed or wounded. As far as I 
could judge other companies were faring equally badly. 

The Hereford postman, who longed for his leave, was 
lying at the bottom of the trench with his head split in 
two, the body a mass of torn flesh, crushed bones and 
blood. His gas-mask lay near him, asJf he had been 
going to put it on when the shell came^hich mangled 
him so terribly. A sack of mail, which had come up the 
previous night, had been scattered about the trench; 
broken parcels of biscuits, cake and Oxo were mingled 
with unopened letters, torn and muddy. The dug-outs 
were choked with dead and dying, bleeding, groaning, 
grey-faced men add boys,—most of my platoon wer6 
under twenty. In despair we sent back one S.O.S. after 
another, and the feeble reply from our artillery showed 
they were in a bad way. Fritz had silenced most of our 
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guns by skilful counter-battery work; when we related 
later on we saw a great many field-guns smashed, and 
the dead gunners lying round them. We were reduced to 
a gTnall band of nerve-shattered, desperate, hollow-eyed 
and grimy phantoms, crouching low and expecting at ^y 
moment to be obliterated by the hail of huge shells th^ 
came over like express trains, making the eara shoot and 
spout in all directions. It was as if we were m the middle 
of a great sea with colossal whales blowing m countle^ 
numbers. The ground heaved as in a monstrous earth¬ 
quake; we were half-buried time and again by loose 
earth, stones and sandbags. . . ^ 

There was a heavy ground mist in front, an in¬ 
superable handicap. The attackers were invisible until 
right on top of us. I was the only unwounded man 
in my platoon, but when Fritz did come over, we 
managed to get two Lewis guns in action. The loping 
grey figures melted away like snow before a furnace 
door; we fired until the guns were too hot to hold, cool¬ 
ing them in rotation byp.on them. The din was 

indescribable. Thick shrapnel bursts overhead obscured 
the sky. Large 'planes were bombing us. It was 
fortunate that their missiles just missed the trench, for 
they made holes big enough to bury a horse and cart. A 
man at my side dropped with blood gushing out of his 
skull, a piece of shell having taken off the top, exposing 
the brains. Captain Maxwell had both legs shattered; it 
was easy to see he hadn’t long to live. He maintained his 
reputation for bravery to the end, shooting at the Germans 
with his revolver, and encouraging the rnen. Every 
enemy wave we:jmowed down gave us a respite, but they 
kept on advancing, there was no end to them. The 
ground in front of us was so thickly covered with dead and 
wounded that they were touching each other. The groans 
of the dying were a dismal requiem, floating up to heaven 
through clouds of gas, shrapnel, high explosive and 
showers of debris. A few men lost fteir nerve and ran 
back, but were shot down before proceeding very far. 

The troops on both flanks had been destroyed; we were 
almost surrounded. A runner brought a verbal message 
that we were to hang on. As he spoke a bullet hit him in 
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the face and smashed his teeth. There was soon hardly a 
man unwounded; the best we could hope for was sudden 
death. No order had come to retire. We knew the 
attackers would grant no quarter after the resistance we 
had put up, and the severe losses we had inflicted. I saw 
several badly-wounded men put an end to their sufferings. 
Many had pulled off their gas-helmets; their faces had 
turned blue; frothy bubbles came from their mouths. 
When all hope had been abandoned an order came to fall 
back, and then started what was for most the journey to 
Calvary. Fighting against overwhelming odds, utterly 
disorganised, we yet hung doggedly on, and some of those 
men performed amazing feats of bravery and endurance. 
Each time we checked the enemy he sent up Very lights 
which brought down on us a most appalling rain of shells. 
Late in the evening all semblance of order had 
disappeared. My weary gang comprised infantry, 
artillery gunners, clerks, cooks, storemen and road 
menders. 

At dawn next dismal day we lay, a heterogeneous 
mob, behind a road on a hillside, while the Germans 
swarmed into the valley and rushed into a Y.M.C.A. 
canteen. When it was full to the doors, our Lewis 
guns poured drum after drum into the imprisoned 
horde of storm troops. Wood and glass flew up like chaff 
under a flail. The interior became a shambles. All that 
day we fought like demons to avoid extinction. Night 
came on again, but there was no rest or sleep for us. Some 
of the men had to be prodded and kicked, falling asleep 
in the most grotesque attitudes. Crossing a field, we came 
to a ditch where a wounded captain ordered us to make a 
stand. My surprise was great when, looking down into 
the grassy trench, I saw a young officer who had joined 
the battalion a few days previously. He was pale and 
trembling, unable to give a coherent account of his move¬ 
ments since running away. The senior officer threatened 
to shoot him for cowardice. 

‘‘ If you bolt again I’ll blow your bloody brains out,” 
snapped the captain, who belonged to the Munster 
Regiment. 

” It’s no good,” whined the other, ” I can’t stick it any 
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longer.” His face was ashen: he cringed ^e a dog. 

It was evening. An almost imperceptible breeze rustled 
the leaves overhead: a vole dived with a splash ^ 
little stream on our left. Dusk was coming on. As the 
Germans crossed the field, in open order, we again mowed 
them down. The windy subaltern lost his head, sprang 
out of the ditch and lan like a hare. An enemy machine- 
gun rattled and the fugitive dropped, riddled. Well, 
'e’d ’ave bin shot fer runnin’ away in any case, so it don t 
matter much,” quoth an old corporal at my side. We 
collected iron rations from the dead, but suffered greatly 
from thirst. Our nerves were in rags; towards dusk we 
opened fire on a party of men who loomed up a couple of 
hundred yards in front, only to discover that we had shot 
down some of our own troops. For three nights I had no 
sleep, and was on the verge of collapse. 

Usually we made a stand when the terrain was in 
our favour, and took heavy toll, while the enemy 
ag ain did their best to blot us out. Some of our tanks 
came through us, advancing against hopeless odds. 
The crews of those monsters were brave men; all 
were smashed up by direct hits from field- or anti¬ 
tank guns. Grimy hands waved to us through slits as 
they passed. One tank was hit and destroyed when only 
a few yards from me. The petrol blazed up until the 
steel plates were red hot. With difficulty we pulled out 
two of the crew, but they were dead, maimed and roasted. 

Our airmen did magnificent work, flying low in swarms, 
droping thousands of bombs on the enemy, and raking 
them with machine-gun fire. The German artillety was 
accurate and relentless, keeping in close touch with the 
advancing infantry; putting down a perfectly devastating 
barrage every time the rockets showed where the resist¬ 
ance was. We were blasted from one hole to another. As 
our position became untenable, we scuttled like hunted 
rabbits for new shelter. Buster Brown, who was 
carrying ammunition for my gun and keeping the drums 
loaded, was hit by a sharp piece of shell-casing that prac¬ 
tically severed his right hand. The mangled member was 
hanging by some skin. I cut it off with my jack-knife 
before dabbing iodine on the wound and dressing it. An 
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improvised ligature stopped the bleeding and Buster 
grinned in spite of the pain. ” Thank Christ 111 get out 
of it at last I ” he exclaimed. “ I've 'ad two years of it, 
and this is me third wound, but they can't send me back 
to the trenches with only one 'and, can they ? The trouble 
is I wor a baker an' 'ow I'm going ter thump the bloody 

dough with one hand, well. I’m b-d if I know. Still, 

I suppose they’ll learn me some other trade. Any'ow, 
I’ll never leave me ole woman and kids agen, war or no 
bloody war.” The shelling in the rear was too heavy 
for him to get away; an hour later he was blown to pieces 
by a five-nine. Before the end of the day a man at my 
side stopped a piece of shrapnel with his chest and 
coughed up blood until he died. 

On the morning of the fourth day, at about nine o’clock, 
I was shot in the body, on the right side. All that day I 
lay on a road, with shells bursting so near that showers 
of earth frequentiy came over me. I was overcome with 
joy when, at dusk, two stretcher-bearers picked me up 
and carried me to a G.S. wagon in which lay a dozen 
wounded. The confusion on the P6ronne Road was worse 
than anything of the kind I had ever seen. Troops, guns 
and tanks were coming up to strengthen the line; wounded 
were pouring back. My hurt made me sick and feverish, 
but no water was to be had. After the strain of the past 
few weeks I was a complete wreck; I believed I was 
doomed. My companions groaned and cried for water; 
nobody took any notice. A shell dropped in front of our 
wagon, killing the horse and driver. The front wheels 
collapsed, throwing us all in a heap. Passing troops 
dragged our crippled wagon to the ditch and left it. We 
lay there for hours until an R.A.M.C. officer, with some 
men, carried those of us who survived to another vehicle. 
Four of the wounded who had died were dumped in a 
field. After several hours of agony, rattling over pavi, 
we were transferred to a motor-ambulance, and driven to 
a large marquee full of mangled men, all dirty, bloody 
and unshaven. Two nurses were trying to wash and 
bandage the wounds, but could not possibly deal with a 
tenth of tire casualties who kept pouring in. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


A fter sundry adventures, including narrow escapes 
from death in air raids, both at Etaples and in 
London, I reached a delightful V.A.D. hospital in 
Hampshire. As soon as the pain decreased I slept 
soun^y, and for some days did nothing but revel in the 
exquisite joy of a clean comfortable bed, good food and 
perfect peace. Soon I was able to go out and enjoy all 
that makes spring so wonderful. The trees were greener, 
the birds sang more sweetly, people were kinder, and life 
was more enchanting than it had ever been before. Every 
simple thing was full of inexhaustible joy. 

A week after my arrival in the Hampshire village of 
Hayfield, a letter came from home, in the morning, with 
the news that my father was dangerously ill and unlikely 
to recover. At five in the evening a wire came announc¬ 
ing his death. For days I was prostrate with grief. The 
shock stunned me. I could not eat or sleep. The funeral 
took place four days later. I wired that I was too weak 
to travel, fearing that in my weak state the sobbing and 
wailing would be more than I could stand. Cyril, who 
had been called up and was training in Yorkshire, was 
able to be present at the burial, as also were James, Tom, 
Jean and Michael. James, who had enlisted as a 
mechanic in the air force, became a sergeant observer. 
After being shot down over the Channel, he remained in 
England, apparently little the worse for his crash. 

The remainder of the war was, in the main, uninterest¬ 
ing for me. Going out again in June I was again slightly 
wounded and lay in the shelter, when a gas-shell came 
through the roof. Two men were killed and another 
seriously wounded. Having sniffed gas I had put on my 
mask just before the event, and escaped wi^i a com¬ 
paratively mild dose. After a few weeks in hospital 
1 was on my feet once more, feeling rattier weak and 
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shakv but glad to have escaped Charon agdn. At the 
beginning of November it was apparent that the Gemans 
were collapsing: the end not far off. I found myself m a 
camp at Folkestone. On the day the Armishce w^ 
signed, the commanding officer spoke to us about me 
necessity of behaving like gentlemen and keeping calm. 
We behaved like fools, although perhaps our exuberance 
was excusable. Two days later a wire came f^o^^ home 
announcing Cyril’s death; killed at dawn on November 
t)th For three months I drifted from camp to camp, 
until demobilized in the middle of January, claimmg no 
pension in my haste to get out of uniform. 


END OF BOOK TWO 
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BOOK III 


POST WAR 

“ Virtue is of so little regard in these costermonger times that 
true valour is turned bear-herd : pregnancy is made a tapster, and 
hath his quick wit wasted in giving reckonings', all the other gifts 
appertinent to man, as the malice of this age shapes them, are not 
worth a gooseberry. You that are old consider not the capacities 
of us that are young; you measure the heat of our livers with the 
bitterness of your galls; and we that are in the vaward of our 
youth, I must confess, are wags too." 

Falstaff {King Henry IV, Part H) 

CHAPTER I 

\/f Y mother was very ill and inconsolable. An old 
^^■‘•fortune-teller had assured her that Cyril was in a 
German hospital, wounded in the head, but soon after 
my return home his blood-stained personal effects 
arrived, with an official letter announcing his death. I 
found life something of an ordeal. Mother had never 
been really robust, and now neurosis played havoc with 
her health. She spent most of her time weeping and 
wailing, kicking against the pricks. My father's tragic 
end had been the last straw. He had been working all 
night in a shipyard at Coalport. In the morning a friend 
named Morton, seeing him with a shade over his left 
eye, exclaimed: 

“ Hullo, Cameron! What’s the matter? ” 

“ Bit of grit, I think. I’ve just been to a chemist, as 
it’s painful.” The pain increased so much that the 
sufferer took the train home. He did not appear seri¬ 
ously ill, but was incoherent in his speech; mother 
noticed too, that he was holding the newspaper upside 
down, while trying to read. A doctor came later in the 
day when my father was dead. The shade, which both 
mother and Mary were too upset to remember about, 
had been removed. Death was attributed to natural 
causes. Next day a policeman appeared and asked if 
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there had been an accident. On receiving a negative 
reply he went away, but soon afterwards Morton wrote 
to say he was convinced that death was due to a tiny 
piece of metal penetrating the eye, as steel plates, near 
which my father had to pass, had been cut that night. 
A post-mortem examination revealed cerebral hemorr¬ 
hage and a minute steel splinter in the brain. The 
missile had punctured the side of the eye, leaving 
hardly a trace. According to medical evidence death 
had been caused primarily by high blood pressure, 
although the wound had undoubtedly precipitated the 
coup de sang. It proved impossible to obtain any com¬ 
pensation. A heavy mortgage remained on the house. 
Tom married suddenly and went abroad, apparently 
completely indifferent to the family welfare. Several 
years later I remonstrated with him for not writing to 
his mother who fretted very much at his callous treat¬ 
ment of her. I must confess my inability to comprehend 
the mentality of such an unnatural son. Jean worked in 
an office and Michael laboured at the docks, perform¬ 
ing a man’s task for a wretched pittance. 

For a few days I mooned about at home, wondering 
what the hell I should do. The thought of returning to 
teaching appalled me. During the War teachers were 
promised half pay on enlistment. On enquiry I had been 
informed that, as I had joined up without permission, 
thereby breaking my contract, I had no claim. 

I spent pounds answering advertisements for every 
conceivable job, from male nurse in a lunatic asylum to 
assistant lion-tamer in a circus. At length I exulted when 
a London agent expressed a desire to interview me. To 
be sure, the situation (managing an eel-pie shop) had 
no great prospects or munificent salary (two pounds per 
week). It rained cats and dogs all day, but the weather 
didn’t depress me at all. The prospect of a job buoyed 
me up too much for that. Entering an office in the City, 
I asked for Mr. Muckworm. There he sat, about five 
feet tall, with narrow rounded shoulders and thin pale 
face. I had become rather expert at weighing men up 
during my military service and concluded that Mr. 
MucWorm was hardly the type of person for whom I 
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could ever feel the slightest esteem. His watery ey^ 
blinked continuously. A woebegone yellowish moustache 
drooped over a weak mouth. Leaning back, he glared 
at me, enquiring in a supercilious tone: 

" Well, my man, what can I do you for? ” and 

sniggered at his wit. , .. i. , • 

I have an appointment in connection with the eel-pie 
shop job you advertised. My name is Cameron.” 

” Any experience? ” 

" None at all.” 

” Then what makes you think you can do what is 


required ? ” 

” I don't think I can do it, I’m sure.” 

Muckworm glanced at an ansemic clerk who smiled at 
his lord. They intended having some fun. 

“ Have you ever undertaken a job without experi¬ 


ence? ” 

” Yes.” 

” And that was? ” 

” Carrying a pack, digging latrines, shoving a bayonet 
in men’s guts, and blowing their bloody brains out. 
When I look at you I regret having killed fellows com¬ 
pared with whom you are a rat. If you had been in 
uniform I should have flattened your ugly nose for the 
tone in which you addressed me. As it is I merely invite 
you to shove your job where the monkey is supposed to 
stuff his nuts.” 

Leaving the office I bumped into a ragged rascal who 
informed me that he was an unemployed ex-service man. 
Rather stupidly I gave him a shilling, too proud to admit 
that we were in the same boat. In Regent Street a beau¬ 
tiful prostitute accosted me, but her terms were prohibi¬ 
tive. I worked out that I could secure sixty pints of 
beer for the cost of a short time. As long as I remained 
sober I felt able to withstand the overtures of street- 
women, but after half a dozen pints my resolution 
wavered; I wandered along Oxford Street in the hope 
of picking up something clean and fairly cheap. 

A strumpet has a keen eye for a likely customer. In 
the course of about an hour I was held up at least a 
score of times. Although fuddled I walked straight and 
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spoke coherently enough, but it was as if the fumes of 
alcohol had affected a transformation in my brain. All 
I knew was that I wanted a woman. " If I could only 
find someone who would do it for love, it wouldn’t be 
so bad. There must be thousands of mamed womea 
who wouldn’t mind an hour’s excitement in a strange 
bed with a discreet young man not entirely devoid of 
physical attractions. Of course the afternoon must be 
the best time, as wives go shopping then when husbands, 
are at work. Anyhow, I’m not going to pay more than 
a few bob. It mounts up when added to the cost of 
a room. Can’t afford to chuck my money away. Fuiinjr 
having to pay for it! Spoils the pleasure when you think, 
that the moll is with different fellows every night, some 
pretty dirty, too. I wouldn’t mind so much if it weren’t 
for fear of disease. It poisons one’s enjoyment to realise 
that one is exposing oneself to germs of terrible maladies. 
Don’t forget to take precautions, old chap. Anyhow, if 
you meet a passable wench who’s prepared to be reason¬ 
able, you may as well spend the night. A short time’s 
no good. Over before you realise it. I can catch an early 
train to-morrow and pretend I was detained in connec¬ 
tion with the job. God knows when I shall be in London 
again. Better make hay while the sun shines. No use 
trying to find a woman in Seatown. Too well known 
there. Hell! What would the Chapel humbugs say if 
they knew I had picked up a harlot? Damn it all, a 
fellow must let off steam occasionally. Pity romance is 
so hard to come by! A little clinging girl wife a flat 
of her own, that’s what I’d like. A fascinating little 
mistress, dressed in the finest clothes, who’d dance with 
joy each time I strolled in, and who’d never look at any 
other man. I suppose there are some such, but damned 
hard to fod . . .” so I mused as I continued walking, 
glancing occasionally at displays of lingerie. Elegant 
women in seductive silky underwear fired my amorous 
propensities to such a pitch that it became increasingly 
necessary to discover a female. Two tall thin creatures, 
with painted faces and lap-dogs, barred my way. After 
a few minutes it was obvious feat no compromise was 
possible. Had they been really beautiful I might have 
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stretched a point, but they were too scraggy. It would 
be like lying with a broom-handle. As they left me, 
mocking loudly at my parsimony, a plump wench, 
quietly dressed, took my arm. " He’s no good. Wants 
it for a bob,” called out the skinny twins. Oblivious of 
the passing throng I scrutinized the fat lass. Her face 
looked honest. After sizing her up I came to the con¬ 
clusion that she would do, although I should have pre¬ 
ferred a little less embonpoint. Smiling in a manner 
intended no doubt to be amorous, she exclaimed: 

” Are you looking for a naughty little girl? ” 

” Ca depend.” In my fuddled state it seemed to me 
diplomatic to speak French. 

‘‘ Come on, dear. I'll give you a good time.” 

” Have you a room of your own? ” 

” Yes, but we’ll have to go in quietly. It’s a boarding- 
’ouse and I’d get chucked out if anyone saw you. I don't 
take gentlemen 'ome as a rule.” 

(” Bon ! ” thought I. ” That saves a bit. A room in 
an hotel would be at least ten bob.”) 

” Well, how much do you want? If you’re looking 
for a rich chap you’re wasting your time.” 

” Could you manage a quid, dear? ” 

” I’m sorry I can’t. I’ve only a ten bob note and 
a few shillings. (Which was a lie, but one is hardly ex¬ 
pected to admit to a prostitute that one has a couple of 
pounds in a pocket-book). 

” It’s so hard to make ends meet these days, dear. 
I owe a week’s bread an’ milk. Rent’s due on Monday.” 

“I'm sorry, darling, I would give you more if I could, 
but it’s quite impossible. I’m out of work and God only 
knows when I shall get a job.” 

” Well, can you spare the ten bob? ” 

” Yes, I could manage that.” 

” Very well. We’ll better take a bus. Only tuppence 
from here. Do you mind if I speak to my friend over 
there? She’s wearing my costume and things. Not a 
bad girl, only she 'asn’t any push. It’s three nights since 
she picked up a bloke. I’ll tell 'er to come on later. You 
don t want 'er in the bus with us, do ver? ” 

" I don’t mind a bit.” 
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" Don’t yer reelly? That’s real nice. You see, she as 
to go ter work to-morrer, an’ I want ’er to take off nay 
duds tb-night or they might go astray. Not that she’d 
pinch ’em, mind yer. An honest gel is Nelly, but she 
lives in a rather low-class ’ouse.” 

We walked along to a letter-box at the side of which 
stood Nelly, a rather demure lass of medium height and 
build. Rather too bashful to make a successful street¬ 
walker. I felt I would rather have her than Fatty, but 
could hardly suggest such a thing. • 

We boarded a bus and chatted like old friends. I 
wondered if other passengers knew that my companions 
were prostitutes and that I intended spending the night 
with one of them. At the corner where we alighted stood 
“ The Bull and Bush,” so I suggested drinks, as I felt 
the need of a little more gaiety. It was closing time when 
we left the premises, all squiffy enough to talk nonsense 
loudly and laugh at nothing. Fatty held my arm tightly, 
either to denote love or to prevent my running away. 
In a quiet street she halted me in front of a house that 
differed in no wise from its neighbours, and whispered 
dramatically: 

" That’s where Crippen murdered ’is wife, dear. I 
been inside.” 

Duly impressed I stood gazing at the premises, then 
sang, sotto voce, a bawdy air that purported to relate 
certain features of Crippen’s amorous adventures, and 
which I remembered from my school-days. 

” Come on, dear, it ain’t far now. Don’t forget Nelly's 
got to change in my room and catch a bus to the 
Borough.” 

After another ten minutes or so Fatty gripped my 
arm a little more tightly and admonished me not to make 
a noise. 

” T his is the ’ouse, dear. Nelly and me’ll go up the 
steps first. If there’s nobody about I’ll signal, but I 
may 'ave to wait a few minutes if anybody’s on the 
landin’. There’s an ole bitch opposite my room who 
spies on me somethin’ shockin’. I don’t see why I should 
’ave to ’ob-nob with ’er, do you? After all one must 
draw the line somewhere.” I agreed most emphatically 
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that the drawing of lines was absolutely necessary at 

times. _ , , -f i 

As I stood alone on the pavement I wondered it it 
wouldn’t be better to clear off while there was still time. 
“ Don’t waste your money, you fool! There’s nothing 
attractive about that fat slut who speaks badly and has 
less brains than a magpie. Think of all the things you 
could buy with that ten bob. Why not wait until you 
meet a sentimental bit of fluff who will love you for 
nothing ? Mechanical caresses are no good, anyhow. A 
whore pretends to enjoy intimacy, but it’s all put on. 
Years ago their feigned ardour deceived me, but I know 
better now. Even when kissing ’em I’m worrying about 

catching something, for syphillis attacks the mouth . . .” 

As I mused thus Fatty opened the door once more 
and beckoned. I immediately climbed the steps and felt 

f iroud to reach the top without stumbling. The room, 
arge and airy, looked as if it could do with a spring- 
clean. A cheery tire burned in the grate. That was 
something to be thankful for, as the night was chilly. 
A large black cat sprang on to the table, licked a cup 
or two and commenced eating some scraps. I sat in 
the only armchair, trying not to look embarrassed while 
Nelly stripped off her borrowed finery and donned her 
sombre unpretentious garb. She asked Fatty to lend her 
a shilling, but the buxom one refused with an oath. I 
felt sorry for Nelly. She was a decent honest girl, no 
doubt about that. When she came near me, to accept 
a proffered cigarette, I slipped half a crown into her 
hand, warning her by a grimace not to let Fatty (whose 
name, I discovered was Belinda), know. To my con¬ 
sternation Fatty upbraided Nelly for not displaying more 
enterprise in her pursuit of clients. “ It’s no good 'angin' 
about on the edge of the pavement, my dear. Competi¬ 
tion’s too keen for that. Get ’old of a gentleman’s arm 
and talk nicely to ’im. I can’t keep on lendin’ yer 
clothes an’ money unless yer deliver the goods, can I? 
Well, you’ll better run along now, my child, or you’ll 
miss the last bus.” 

When the door closed behind Nelly, Fatty came and 
deposited herself on my knees, with one arm round mv 
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neck. I supported her for five minutes, then had to m^e 
an excuse so Aat she would stand up. I was sober 
enough to feel some disgust at the squalor, but lacked 
si^cient resolution to grab my hat and go. Besides, 
the outside door might be locked. Belinda might scream 
and say I had robbed her. Better stay where I was and 
make the best of it. , 

“ Would you like tea an’ toasted cheese, dear? 
Feeling rather hungry and thirsty I decided I should. 
Belinda undressed, no doubt for the dual purpose of 
feeling more at ease and saving her glad rags from pos¬ 
sible damage. That blue tailor-made costume must have 
cost several pounds. When she took off her corsets—with 
extreme difficulty—stared in wonder. Gone was the 
smart outline I had admired so much and which had, 
no doubt, mainly contributed to ensnare me. The great 
floppy breasts merged into a flaccid drooping belly that 

E ossessed no seductive qualities whatsoever. The 
uttocks terrified me. Was it possible that those enor¬ 
mous shapeless legs could have appeared so attractive 
in gilk hose over neat shoes? How the hell she ever 
squeezed those large feet into such a small pair of shoes 
mystified me completely. “ Perhaps I’d better put on 
a kimona, dear. Bit more decent, I suppose. What 
d’yer think, Jack, my love ? ” (I had told her my name 
was Jack; an old habit with street women.) 

“ I’d much rather see you naked. It’s a shame to 
hide such a magnificent figure.” 

“You sweet thing!” she gushed. Approaching me 
with a toasting fork, on the prongs of which was stuck 
a big slice of bread, she kissed my brow. 

” You know I wouldn’t ’ave let you come 'ere if I 
’adn’t known you was a gentleman. Of course I make 
a reduction as you’re rattier short at the moment, but 
you’ll make it up later on, won’t you, dear? ” 

“ Certainly. I’m not in the habit of speaking to 
strange women in the street. The fact is I want some¬ 
one I can visit regularly, someone clean and affectionate. 

" That’ll be fine. I prefer someone reg’lar. Before 
cornin’ ’ere I worked in a shop and met the manager 
sometimes after closin’ time. We used to go in the back 
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place. After a bit 'e started doin' the same to another 
girl; little chit of a thing. I wasn't goin’ to stand for that, 
so 'e told me I could clear out, an' I did. After all one 
must 'ave a bit of self-respec', don't you think so? " 

I agreed that a modicum of such respect was a sine 
qua non to all nice people. 

After our tea and toasted cheese we prepared for bed, 
although the sight of the sheets repelled me. I looked 
at them in horror, wondering if I should catch some skin 
disease. However it was too late to go elsewhere now, 
so I decided to make the best of it. Up in a comer I 
drank a glass of water. The slop-pail hadn't been 
emptied. Some medicine bottles, dirty beauty aids and 
a safety-razor stood on a small shelf over the basin half 
full of soapy water. The solitary towel looked as if it 
had been used for cleaning boots. Retaining my under¬ 
garments I crawled into bed, but had no appetite for 
what Belinda expected. For some time I did try, but 
it was impossible. Whether it was the beer or the atmo¬ 
sphere of that room, or Belinda’s repulsive shapelessness, 
or a combination of all three, I know not; anyhow love 
was quite impossible. 

In five minutes Belinda snored like a trombone. Im¬ 
possible for me to sleep a wink. I still thought of rising, 
dressing quietly and slipping out without paying, for I 
felt I had been cheated. Who could have thought, meet¬ 
ing such an apparently winsome wench in the street, 
that she was really a shapeless hog who slept in a filthy 
bed ? Several times I rose for a glass of water. At length 
no more remained; I lay with parched throat and 
throbbing head. I twisted and turned so much during 
the night that twice I awoke Belinda who urged me to 
lie still. “ Lor, you are a caution ! Fair chronic the way 
you keep movin’.” I smoked half a dozen cigarettes, 
but must have fallen into a troubled doze towards three 
a.m. At five I looked at my watch. Over the chimney 
pots crept a murky dawn. The big black cat lay on the 
mat before the dying embers. To sleep again was im¬ 
possible. Sitting on the side of the bed I informed 
Belinda that I had to catch an early train. 
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When she rose to make a cup of tea I felt I had never 
before lain with such a repulsive creature. Her pale 
bloated face, tousled hair and baggy eyes looked hideous. 
She lit the gas and fetched a jug of water. A cold swill 
revived me considerably. As I dressed I inspected some 
photographs on the walls. One depicted a child of about 
three on its mother’s knees. The infant’s drawers had 
been decorated with lace. “ That’s me an’ my mother,” 
quoth Belinda. " It must be twenty-five years since that 
was taken, in Devon where we lived. The picture over 
there is my father when he was seventy-six.” I beheld 
a sturdy farmer standing at a plough. ‘‘ Curious to think 
that this depraved whore, living in such squalor, had 
once been fondled by honest toil-worn peasants! I hope 
her mother never lived to see her daughter’s degradation. 
Terrible that a child of such stock can sink so low! A 
courtesan can be elegant and entirely charming, but 
surely nothing is quite so foul as prostitution in its more 
repulsive aspects. I suppose this girl doesn’t realise that 
soon she will cease to attract even half-drunk men. Too 
fat to work. What will she do, I wonder, when she can 
no longer pay her rent? God knows.” I was roused 
from my reverie by Belinda placing a cup of tea in my 
hand and saying that she intended slipping over to the 
Caledonian market to put a couple of bob on a dress. 
" There are luvly things there, you know. Cheap too. 
If you fancy a thing that’s a bit too dear they keep it 
for yer on payment of a small deposit.” I murmured 
that such an arrangement seemed most satisfactory, 
wondering if I should have to kiss her before departing. 
Fortunately my face didn’t look too dissipated. 

” Well, when shall I come again? ” I went through 
the farce of pretending I wanted to visit her regularly. 

” Saturday’s best, dear; in the afternoon. It’s quiet 
then. Come about two. I’ll be expectin’ yer an’ I’ll 
'ave the door open. You see, it isn’t so bad if a lady 
’as a gentleman visitor in the afternoon, is it? ” 

“ No, I don’t .suppose it is. Perhaps you had better 
give me your address in case an3d:hing should happen. 
One never knows, does one? I should hate you to think 
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—supposing an5rthing prevented my coming that I 
didn't want to turn up. It would be silly to make aa 
appointment if one didn't intend keeping it. I 
understand people who do that. Far better say M'elh 
I suppose I shall bump into you again some time and 
leave it at that.” 

” Of course, dear. You've no idea 'ow some people 
don't care. Let a girl down dreadful, they do.” 

I handed her the ten-shilling note, thanking her with 
a warmth that was entirely simulated for the pleasant 
night. 

‘‘Glad you enjoyed yourself, dear. But you musta't 
'ave so much beer next time. When a man's fuddled 'e's 
no good for love. Seems to spoil 'im some'ow.” 

After a furtive peck I slipped out and sauntered aim¬ 
lessly until I met a thin little labourer on his way to work. 
When I asked where I could get a bus for Paddington 
he said I had only to accompany him and he would show 
me. As we walked he informed me that he worked on 
buildings and found things rather unpleasant on cold 
wet days. If the weather were really bad he was paid 
off. Had previously been correspondence clerk for a 
firm that had gone bankrupt. I caught the bus and 
found myself surrounded by early workers, girls mostly. 
I reflected, somewhat ruefully, that they had probably 
all passed restful nights and had clear heads. Mine still 
ached. I cursed myself for having been such a fool, 
reflecting that the way of the transgressor was hard. 
” Unless you have plenty of money and then you can 
have the most charming and beautiful women in the most 
luxurious surroundings,” piped up some little demon 
from another part of my complicated ego. 

The first train for Seatown was a slow one, but I 
caught it rather than hang about and spend more money. 
For six hours I sat alone with my thoughts, given up 
to those dismal reflections that usually follow a piece 
of folly. ” I wonder if I've caught a dose? No, she must 
be clean or she wouldn't have taken me to her room and 
given her address. She's a filthy slut, but not diseased. 
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Hell ! Fancy any sane man wanting to go there again! 
Poor devil! She’s good-natured too, otherwise she 
wouldn’t have got up early to fetch water and make me 
a cup of tea. And yet her apparent kindness may have 
been simply due to a natural desire to have me as a 
regular client. I suppose she doesn’t realise how hideous 
she looks in the nude; if she did she would put the lights 
out before undressing. Many of them do, under a pre¬ 
text of modesty. Probably because their under-things 
are dirty or patched. Thank heaven she only cost me 
ten bob.” 

I tore up the address and tossed it out of the window 
as we passed a picturesque village near Badminton. 

For another fortnight I answered advertisements 
without success, even enquiring about the possibility of 
entering a training college at Cambridge to become a 
curate. This extraordinary move on my part was 
prompted by the reflection that not one parson in ten 
believes what he preaches; most of them enter the 
Ministry as a safe, comfortable job; for those astute 
enough to avoid slums and gravitate towards country 
vicarages. Some of the greatest agnostics have been 
priests, so why shouldn’t I have a shot at it ? The herd 
seem to need assurance that a happy future life awaits 
them; I could spout that humbug as well as the next. 
The authorities had prepared a special course for 
ex-service men and promised me that in six months 
I could become an assistant priest, although I should 
then have to proceed abroad for five years or so 
before petitioning some bishop to accept me in England. 
Before filling up the neccessary form I spent half 
an hour pondering the situation. ‘‘After all, such 
a job isn’t to be despised. A parson is respected and 
hob-nobs with the gentry. Free medical attendance, too. 
An eligible curate has a good time, I should think. Be¬ 
sides, a man who loves where money is, shows wisdom, 
and that’s easy for a parson. Plenty of time for reading. 
One need only preach twice a week and pay an occasional 
visit. But could you really wear a dog-collar? Could 
you endure those frumps, h5q)ocrites, faded virgins and 
poisonous bores who form the nucleus of every congre¬ 
gation and who would look upon you as fair prey? Hell! 
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Tust imagine the atmosphere of a Bible-class! It’s no 
good. I’d rather sweep the streets than associate with 

^’^I^madTa ball of the form and pitched it in the fire. 

At length 1 swallowed my pride and applied for a 
teaching job. The authorities graciously appointed me 
to Brynmawr School, as uncertificated assistant, at a 
salary of seventy-five pounds per annum, while un¬ 
employed friends were drawing more for doing nothing. 

My new duties commenced on February 1st; I walked 
down to the school without enthusiasm. The staff had 
not changed, two of them only having been called up 
just before the end of the War, and released after a few 
weeks in camp. Six had wangled exemption, the re¬ 
mainder were too old. Each morning before school they 
assembled in the cellar, where I was greeted listlessly. 
They seemed tired of their job, tired of life, counting 
the days until they should secure a headship (by fair 
means or foul), or earn their pensions before they 
dropped dead. Sitting on a bucket in a dark corner, I 
listened to the conversation: 

“ What d’yer think of the Villa on Saturday, Joe? ” 

“ How about a sweep on the Derby, Bill? ” 

“ D’you know, Tom, yesterday Jarvis wrote in his 
composition that the King wears a robe trimmed with 
vermin.” 

” That’s nothing,” replied a little stout bald-headed 
man, ‘‘ I told my class to write a play, and the first 
effort I looked at started as follows: ' Butler (entering 
the drawing room and speaking to the lady of the house), 

‘ Madam, I have the honour to announce that a son is 
born unto you,’ ha ! ha ! ha! ” and Tubby laughed until 
he choked. 

” I asked my class, in a general knowledge paper, to 
explain what rabies are, and what one should do for 
them,” put in a tall, thin, melancholy fellow, dressed 
in a badly-worn suit, " and the only boy who attempted 
that question said, ‘ Rabies are Jewish priests, and I 
wouldn’t do anything for them.’ ” 

After prayers I commenced the dreary tasks that were 
to occupy me five days a week for the next eight months- 
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There were sixty boys in the class; needless to say any 
real education was out of the question. Most of one’s 
time was occupied in keeping them quiet, and banging 
in by force the rudiments of a dozen subjects. The 
teacher on the other side of the partition, Miss Evangeline 
Skinby, had singled me out as her own. She was under 
five feet, thin and incredibly ugly. Her angular frame 
was clothed in badly-cut, home-made yellow garments, 
that fitted where they touched. She was about forty, 
but her eyes shone amorously behind her thick glasses. 
A bunch of black hairs sprouted out of her chin. I often 
wondered why she didn’t cut them, as they waggled when 
she talked and distracted one’s attention. A cast in both 
eyes made it difficult for me to tell when she was 
watching me. Every morning and afternoon there was 
a break of fifteen minutes for play, during which the 
teachers smoked in the cellar. As soon as I dismissed 
my class, Evangeline darted in; standing in the doorway 
she made escape impossible. With much ceremony she 
produced two cups into which she poured coloured water 
from a thermos flask. Some of the boys peeped in at 
the windows; I writhed while drinking a tepid, un¬ 
sweetened concoction. Evangeline knew little of the 
technique of a love affair, but no one could ever ques¬ 
tion her courage. She petted, flattered, touched visible 
scars, and crooned that the fighting men must have 
suffered terribly. “ I’m sure you need someone to look 
after you, Mr. Cameron, someone who understands, not 
a modern young minx who thinks of nothing but 
dancing and cocktails, but a motherly woman, who 
would warm your slippers, and always have a nice cup 
of tea ready. . . . O dear! ” and she uttered a six-cylinder 
sigh. 

One day she was occupied hanging pictures. Not 
knowing that I was watching through the window, she 
had pulled up her skirts round the waist; her pink 
flannelette bloomers struck terror into my heart. Her 
scraggy legs were like drum-sticks, with prominent bony 
knees. The thought of having to sleep with such a 
fantastic apparition, even as punishment, was too awful 
to contemplate. Every day I had to invent fresh excuses 
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to avoid visiting Miss Skinby at her home, or talang her 
to the cinema. A film called “ Love s Abode came 
to the town, and Evangeline dropped a thousand broad 
hints about her desire to see it. SW spoke of rustic love- 
nests with roses round the door, which would make the 
love-birds love each other more, pointing out the entran<> 
ine delights of retiring from the feverish fret of the world 
to a dream cottage with crazy pavements m front and 
fowl-runs at the back. In the middle of the lawn would 
be a sun-dial to mark sunny hours, while the happy 
lovers sat near it, holding hands. She went about 


crooning; . 

" It’s a corner of heaven itself, 

Though it’s only a tumble-down nest. 

But with love brooding there. 

Why no place can compare. 

With my little grey home in the West.” 

She tried repeatedly to trap me into making an 
appointment, but I pretended that hard study kept me 
in every evening, whereas I was always out after tea, 
worshipping at the shrine of Venus and Bacchus. Often 
the pathetic creature lent me sloppy love novels, with 
the most sentimental passages marked in thick black 
pencil. At other times she would look coyly over her 
cup of tea and bleat; , ^ 

” Mr. Cameron, do you believe in twin souls? 

” I really haven’t thought about the matter,” I parried 

feebly. . , 

” Isn’t it just too wonderful to think that m the great 
universe with its teeming millions, there are two beings 
destined to find each other, despite all obstacles, and 
bask in the sunshine of perfect love, love that passeth 
understanding and endures, while all else changes and 
decays? You know when ships pass in the night one 
feels a pang of regret, one’s soul cries out for its mate. 
Isn’t it tragic when two people meet and drift apart 
without getting to know each other? 

‘ But yet if one the other’s name 

In some unguarded moment heard. 

The heart you thought so calm and tame 
Would struggle life a captured bird.’ 
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The tiny seed of love dies because two people have not 
the courage to admit the promptings of their hearts. Oh, 
what loneliness there is in the world to-day because twin 
souls have drifted apart!” Evangeline became in¬ 
coherent, grasped my hands and fanned my face with 
her hot breath. Then slowly coming slowly back to earth 
she sighed loudly and went away. . . 

At Easter, some girls came from the local training 
college for a month’s teaching practice. One of them 
was allotted to each class, and I was lucky in securing 
the prettiest of the bunch. Miss Maud Black was fair, 
slim and beautiful to look upon, not more than nineteen, 
petite, with a roguish smile that turned a man’s head. 

I fell in love with her the first day. I suppose I’ve fallen 
in love with every pretty girl I’ve ever met. The follow¬ 
ing Saturday we went to Pwlldu Bay together, had tea, 
then wandered about the rocks before selecting a 
sheltered spot overhanging the sea. The grass formed 
a carpet, tne furze providing a comfortable couch. We 
lay kissing fervently, indulging in all those extravagant 
caresses that make the world such a marvellous place 
to young lovers. Maud’s shapely legs fascinated me as 
she sat up to smoke a cigarette. The fact that she was 
at a training-college enhanced her tremendously in my 
eyes, for I realised the impossibility of my ever having 
enough money to spend a couple of years at such a place. 
I sighed regretfully. The moon rose, throwing silvery 
lanes across the still waters. The lighthouse beams 
turned regularly, lighting us up brightly for a second, 
then leaving us in the shadows for ten. Faintly the 
lapping of the waters on the shingle came to our ears; 
the beauty of the scene was entrancing. We caught toe 
last train to Seatown, and I had to see Maud home, which 
meant a four mile walk. It seemed only a few yards. 
I arrived at Stanmore, tired but happy, at 2.30 a.m. 

On Monday morning, I was going up the school steps, 
a few yards behind Evangeline, when she turned round 
and screamed; ” I hope you enjoyed yourself on Satur¬ 
day. Yes, I saw you, you Don Juan, breaking innocent 
girls’ hearts after maldng love to them. Oh, you viper I 
you will be punished, as sure as there is a God in heaven. 
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What a mercy I found you out before I succumbed to 
your blandishments ! You fisnd in human form, do you 
know what suffering you cause by your heartless 
conduct? May the Lord for^ve you, for I never shall. 
You deserve to be branded with infamy, and spurned by 
all decent girls. It is scoundrels like you who break up 
homes, and send girls on the streets—you deserve horse¬ 
whipping, you cheat, you rogue, you wolf in sheep’s 
clothing.” 

She pulled out her handkerchief and sobbed hysteric¬ 
ally, watching me out of the corner of her eye. Needless 
to say, I was relieved to feel that she would pester me 
no more, but the love-lorn freak, after several fruitless 
attempts to cajole me into sharing her tea again, must 
have got hold of Maud—the angel of my dreams—who 
suddenly refused to see me alone again, saying she had 
no wish to poach on other people’s preserves! I was 
despondent for two or three days, but soon found 
consolation in the arms of another. 

My future was worrying me considerably. I had no 
trade or profession, and the miserable pittance I re¬ 
received as an unqualified pedagogue was not enough to 
keep body and soul together. I was paying my mother 
two pounds per week for board and lodgings, which 
meant that the residue of my savings would not last 
many months. One day, while turning over the pages 
of a newspaper, I noticed a paragraph about govern¬ 
ment grants to ex-Service men, and felt a new world 
opening up in the announcement that those whose studies 
had been interrupted by the War could obtain assistance 
to proceed to a University. Without delay I wrote for 
particulars, and obtained a form which I filled in at once, 
then took to a local magistrate for signature. Several 
weeks passed without a reply. Hope had almost been 
abandoned, when an official letter came from Whitehall 
informing me that I had been awarded the sum of 
one hundred and thirty pounds per annum for three 
years, to enable me to study at the Oldport College 
University. 

There appeared to be a good deal of wire-pulling and 
graft in connection with the award of grants. The head 
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master of a certain high school enjoyed a fat salary; 
acting presumably on the slogan that to him that hath 
shall be given, the committee awarded his son two hun¬ 
dred pounds per annum for a course at Oxford. I knew 
several fellows, sons of rich parents, whose grants were 
much more generous than mine. My savings had dwin¬ 
dled to about a hundred pounds; I calculated that 
lodgings, books, and clothes would cost about one 
hundred and twenty pounds per annum, so that, with 
care, it would be possible to complete the course for the 
degree of B.A., which seemed essential before one could 
teach in a secondary school. If only mother could 
manage until I graduated, I would then be in a position 
to help her more adequately. Nevertheless I had fore¬ 
bodings. It was six years since I matriculated; most of 
what I had imbibed at school had been forgotten. After 
the first feeling of jubilation the idea of going to a 
University filled me with dismay. 

At Brynmawr the days dragged wearily on. Once a 
month the assistant teachers were paid in the head 
master’s room, a dingy place with a low roof. Gorgan 
sat at one end of the table, with a pile of money in front 
of him, notes, silver and coppers. The senior masters 
on the maximum salary received twenty-five pounds, 
while the less favoured looked on in awe and envious 
admiration, cracking weak jokes. After the other 
thirteen had picked up their money, I saw my six pounds 
pushed across to me with the same remark every tiine: 
“ Mind you don’t go on the spree, Cameron ! ” at which 
the cronies of the old bug-whiskered, pot-bellied satrap 
uttered a decorous hee-haw. After every pay I went 
away disgruntled, despising myself for a miserable 
sweated labourer, without sufficient guts to clear out and 
try my hand at something else. For weeks I haunted 
the shipping agents’ offices, contemplating an assisted 
passage to Canada or Australia as a farm labourer. It 
was only my mother’s ill-health that restrained me, as 
she was given up more than once by the doctor. I felt 
that my departure would finish her, so in spite of my 
hatred of studies and teaching, the result of army life , 
resolved to proceed to Oldport after the summer vaca- 
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tion. When I picked up a Latin or a Geometry book, 
the contents were almost as strange as if I had never 
mastered the rudiments, and no further reminder was 
needed that I should have to work like a Trojan to secure 
a degree. 

The few months at Brynmawr were curiously un¬ 
settled. I felt the army had unfitted me for any 
sedentary occupation. Many evenings after tea I 
mounted my motor-cycle, rode ten or twenty miles to 
some village where I was unknown, and got gloriously 
drunk. Teaching after such a bout was hell. My head 
ached, and my body felt as if it had been kicked down 
a flight of steps. I usually §ave the class written work, 
with drastic threats concerning the fate of anyone who 
made the slightest noise. 

Sometimes an old army pal looked me up, and we went 
out for a merry carousal. George Bedika, with whom I 
had soldiered on the Somme, came to stay in the 
neighbourhood for a month; we indulged in bacchanalian 
revels almost every night. He also had a motor-cycle; 
we always rode to a fairly remote town or village, so that 
there was little danger of detection. One night, return¬ 
ing from Penridge, we had a spill on the village green, 
and prowled through the cemetery to decide who was the 
oldest inhabitant of the silent city. Having been in use 
since the sixteenth century, that burial-ground is one of 
the most extensive in the country. We staggered from 
stone to stone, striking matches to read the inscriptions, 
so drunk that burnt fingers were disregarded. It was 
nearly dawn when we abandoned the quest, having dis¬ 
covered one John Thomas, whose age was given as a 
hundred and seventeen years. Next morning in school 
I had to take Scripture, and read with feeling: “ Wine 
is a mocker, strong drink is raging, and whosoever is de¬ 
ceived thereby is not wise.” Being obliged to hold forth 
for fifteen minutes, I took as my text: ‘‘The way of the 
transgressor is hard ”; until my head cleared I really 
believed it. Later on the summer, happening to pass the 
cemetery sober, I found that the lamented John Thomas 
had died a young man, for the first figure was merely 
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a stain on the stone. The home-made poem ran as 

follows: , , 1 j 

" Dear John! you were a lovely^ lad, 

But Jesus took you; now we’re sad, 

And wait until we’re called away, 

With you in golden realms to play. 

There was a country inn in the wilds of Gower, wlwre 
closing hours had apparently never been heard of. I di^ 
covered later that one of the landlord s daughters h^d 
married a local policeman, so that the bobby turned a 
blind eye to evasions of the law. He was wont to come 
in for a few pints of ale before resuming his nocturnal 
amblings. That old copper was a fine, good-natured 
fellow, who, by avoiding trouble, lived to enjoy his 
pension. One evening I asked him what he would do 
if he met a desperate, armed man. “ Run like ’ell, o’ 
course,” was the prompt reply. Another of the land¬ 
lord’s daughters became engaged to George. She was 
an attractive girl, with a pretty oval face and thick, black 
hair. Her voice was musical, although untrained. She 
sang sentimental ditties while I played the piano. My 
playing was probably worse than her singing; never 
having had any lessons I did nothing but vamp. How¬ 
ever, the tunes were recognizable and, after enough beer 
to dispel dull, mundane cares, we crooned any number 
of sloppy love melodies. Occasionally, when George had 
had one or two over the eight, he relapsed into army 
songs, which pretty Dora picked up with astonishing 
ease, although she only sang them when her father had 
gone to bed. Like many country girls, she was ainaz- 
ingly frank in speech, but, as far as I knew, remained 
faithful to her lover. After a couple of ports, she would 
join him in the following ditty: 

” I took my girl for a ramble, a ramble, 

Down a shady lane. 

She caught her foot in a bramble, a bramble. 

And a— — over b-s she came.” 

As an encore she rendered: 

” The bells of hell go ting-a-ling-a-ling. 

For you but not for me. 

The little devils sing-a-ling-a-ling, 
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For you but not for me; 

O Death, wheire is thy sting-a-ling-a-ling, 

O Grave, thy victor-ee? '' 

A few weeks later, when Dora was pregnant, George 
married her, and they went to Canada. The quiet 
prairie life was unbearable to the high spirited girl, who 
soon returned to her parents with the child. George 
wandered about the States, where he made a small for¬ 
tune selling poison labelled whisky. Five years later he 
wrote to me from a state penitentiary, where he was 
serving a sentence for wounding a rival bootlegger in a 
brawl. 

I had ceased going to chapel, and on Sundays worked 
in the back garden or went to swim in the sea. Natur¬ 
ally the unco guids regarded me as irrevocably damned, 
even refusing to speak to me in the street. One Sunday 
morning I set off with towel and costume strapped behind 
my bike. The local parson saw me, and preached that 
evening about young men who, having been to the War, 
had lost all reverence for the Sabbath, carrying their 
desecration of the Lord’s Day so far as to cycle and 
swim while the faithful few were at worship. The text 
(so a friend told me) was “ Remember the Sabbath 
Day to keep it holy.” The Rev. Ezekiel Faitour, a big, 
fat jobbernowl, preached. He had discovered that 
prating in the pulpit was easier than cutting coal in a 
pit. Very successful at revivals, where his empty 
oratorical tripe had a profound effect on the ignorant. 
When he worked himself up to the requisite pitch of 
enthusiasm, his big, greasy, red face looked as if it would 
burst. His speciality was pleading with sinners, and 
bringing backsliders back to the fold. Tears rolled down 
his cheeks while he urged wrongdoers to repent and kneel 
anew at the mercy-seat, before God, losing patience, 
consigned them to hell. One evening Ezekiel was 
preaching at the village cross-roads. His text was “ Cut 
it down, why cumbereth it the ground? ” Sinners were 
warned that, if they did not repent and turn from their 
evil ways, they would be cut down like the barren tree. 
I stood in the shadows listening to the fat parson and his 
flock howling: 
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“ Cut it down, cut it down, 

Spare not the fruitless tree! " 

Ezekiel frequently came to our house; flopping on his 
knees, he pleaded with God to soften my heart. 
variably I walked out before the prayer was finished. 
The greasy, indecently fat, boorish coxcomb never 
failed to stay to tea, consuming all available grub and 
smacking his knees in ecstasy. An implacable enemy ot 
birth-control because John Wesley was the umpteenth 
child of poor parents. 

My favourite inn was the “ Jolly Farmer, an in¬ 
credibly old, quaint hostelry, at the edge of a hamlet 
about ten miles from Seatown. A tall man has to stoop 
to enter; the oak beams are cracking with age. In each 
room small paraffin lamps throw a subdued light over 
the simple jovial peasants there assembled. The place 
has been somewhat spoiled since motorists discovered it 
(a new road was constructed recently), but when I fre¬ 
quented it just after the war the pub was wholly delight¬ 
ful. It was there that I met James Moggis, whose father 
had once been a considerable landowner in the district, 
but squandered his patrimony in gambling on horses and 
stocks and shares. James was about twenty-five at the 
time of which I speak, but apparently had no intention 
of working for a living. The remnants of his heritage, 
plus a cottage, kept him from actual want and enabled 
him to drink a few pints of beer every evening. I was 
surprised when he greeted me, for before the War he 
would never have condescended to converse with 
plebians such as I. However, he was a kind, good- 
natured fellow and we soon became friends. He had 
served in the Welch Regiment, gaining the Military 
Medal at the cost of a nasty bayonet wound in the belly. 
Tall, handsome and reckless, he enjoyed considerable 
success with women. 

One evening, as we sat over our ale, I asked him 
how his matrimonial affairs were progressing. With 
a wink and a smile he replied, " Take the advice of 
Barnacle Bill the Sailor, my boy. Court ’em all an’ 
marry none. Things have been rather quiet lately, 
although three interesting women have crossed my 
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path in the last three months. The first was sitting 
on a cliff near here when rain came on. As she had 
no coat I invited her to shelter in my tent, which was 
only a few yards distant. At that time I had obtained 
permission to pitch it in the corner of a field, and often 
slept there. Dwellings always seem to me stuffy and 
dreary after army life. It is fascinating sleeping out of 
doors, watching the stars, and listening to the wind in 
the grass. The girl accepted my offer after a slight hesi¬ 
tation, so I made tea, for it was late in the afternoon. 
My visitor was about one and twenty, pretty and well- 
dressed. After a little conversation she overcame her 
shyness sufficiently to relate in a low voice the significant 
events in her life. At seventeen she married an actor, 
highly strung and artistic. A few days in the trenches 
shattered his nerves, so that he deserted. A month later 
the military police arrested him in a wood near Etaples, 
where he had lived like a hermit, venturing forth at 
night to seek food. In due course he was sentenced to 
death and shot. The widow received no pension, and 
was shunned by her neighbours, who treated her as the 
wife of a convicted murderer is probably treated in 
suburbia. 

She was such a frail, pathetic figure that I felt 
intense sympathy for her, and did my best to make 
her holiday happy. She was almost at the end of her 
resources, and contemplated entering a hospital as a 
probationer nurse. We often walked along the cliffs at 
night, and at times I felt an irresistible impulse to take 
TOr in my arms and make love to her. It was not virtue 
that restrained me, but the appealing look in her eyes, 
she had suffered so much. I have hardly any money and 
no prospects, so cannot think of marriage. A few months 
later she obtained a situation as a typist, but was sacked 
become her employer’s mistress. 

Mre. Hazel Rhodes was a tall, slim woman, whom I 
met while she was waiting for a bus to carry her back 
to town, five miles away. I happened to be driving a 
c^ for a friend who ran a taxi business. Sometimes 
when a dnver was sick or drunk, I stepped into the 
breach to turn an honest penny. The bus having broken 
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down, the lady was glad of a lift. She offered to pay. 
I refused to accept any money, so was invited to tea at 
her home, a delightful villa on a hill outside the town. 
It was Sunday afternoon when I arrived; we sat on the 
lawn discussing the troubles of the coal industry. My 
hostess was the wife of a colliery proprietor who spent 
most of his time boozing in his club at Coalport. 

‘ It is rather tiresome,’ she said sadly, ‘he’s keep¬ 
ing a girl there. She was my maid until I caught him 
in her room. There was a scene, of course, and he 
installed her in Parkview, a suburb of Coalport, where 
he now spends most of his time. It’s a nuisance, but 
what can I do? If I secure a divorce I shall probably 
not have enough to exist on, whereas at present I live 
in luxury, and am free to do as I please. It’s no use 
crying over spilt milk, far better pay him back in his 
own coin. Why shouldn’t I enjoy myself as he’s doing? 
I’m thirty, and in a few years shall probably regret 
missed opportunities. He hasn’t slept with me half a 
dozen times in the last two years, although my glass 
tells me I’m still attractive.’ I hastened to assure her 
that her glass did not lie, and that her philosophy was 
sound. The result was I stayed to supper. After the 
maid had gone we retired to bed. In the middle of our 
transports the telephone rang. Hazel’s voice sounded 
so endearing as she cooed; ‘ Hullo Jack, Hazel here. 

. . . You won’t be coming back until Tuesday? So sorry 
darling . . . those wretched board meetings are a nuis¬ 
ance . . . don’t work too hard, precious. . . . I’m read¬ 
ing in bed . . . it’s the ‘Introduction d la Vie Devote' 
by Saint Fran9ois-de-Sales. . . . Such a charming little 
book, so helpful! . . . Good-night Jack dearest . . . 
biggest love.^ She came back to bed, laughing glee¬ 
fully at Jack’s discomfiture. ‘ I was so breathless when 
I went to the ’phone, darling. He probably thought it 
was excitement at hearing from him. At one time I 
simply yearned for a few words from his lips. Now that 
he has killed my love, he can go back to bed with that 
little malkin. This is the Vie devote to which I am being 
introduced.’ The liaison lasted until Hazel was drowned 
wift her husband in Sandy Cove, a month later. He 
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had been away for ten days, but returned by car on the 
Sunday morning, an hour after I had left the house, and 
suggested a swim. Treacherous currents carried them 
out to sea, and next day their bodies, clasped in each 
other’s arms, were washed ashore in Shallow Bay, five 
miles west of the point where they entered the water. 

“ The third affair was a self-possessed young lady who 
rented a cottage near the sea, a stone’s throw from my 
tent. One evening, her light failing, she came over to 
borrow a candle. Noticing some books on the im¬ 
provised bookshelf, she borrowed one entitled, ‘ The 
Modern Attitude to Sex,’ and returned to discuss it next 
day. As the tent was not too comfortable, we adjourned 
to the cottage and discussed sex on a settee. The nights 
were romantic and propitious for passion. After having 
flagellated Victorian humbug and cant, we proved our 
emancipation by getting into bed together, where, 
bathed in soft moonlight, we satisfied our sexual im¬ 
pulses. Miss Phoebe Lupercal was a girl of independent 
means, with the courage of her convictions. She did not 
desire marriage, convinced that marriage stultifies art, 
and, on that point, her ideas appeared sound. She con¬ 
fessed that three of her novels had been published, and 
that she wished to go on writing, living for her work, 
without being tied to a man. However, she wanted a 
child, so I did my best to give her one. After her return 
to London, she wrote joyfully that she was pregnant.” 

” What are your plans for the future? ” 

Too nebulous to formulate coherently. I have a 
pittance sufficient to keep me from starving, and am in 
o? hordes buried in cities, rushing to 

the office m the morning and returning exhausted at 
night Not one of them is contented, not one knows 
how to use his leisure. In the way I understand it they 
have no leisure. They are so desperately intent on 
increasing the complications of their artificial existences 
that they don t know how to live. Pottering about mv 
garden, hunting rabbits on the moors, watching the 
wheeling gulls over the breakers, sitting here drinking 
beer with these simple villagers, tramping the hills witf 
my dogs, returning healthily tired to my rough couch, 
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where I read a little before falling asleep, that’s the life 
that suits me and which I wouldn’t exchange for a.11 the 
wealth of your gouty dyspeptics dining at the Ritz or 
Savoy. What do you intend doing? ” 

“ The only alternative to starvation is a period of 
study, to enable me to place a couple of letters after my 
name, so that I may live in genteel poverty while the 
mildew settles on my soul.” 

” Does the prospect please you? ” 

“ Does it hell! Were I a free agent I should roam the 
world, sail before the mast, rough it in new lands, do 
any damn thing that offers adventure and a spice of 
romance.” 

A group of card-players sat in one corner of the bar. 
Near them an ancient miller, who admitted that his age 
was eighty-four, was telling about ex-soldiers who 
attended a reunion smoking concert, at which a bowler 
hat was offered to anyone who could swear that he had 
been faithful to his wife during the War. Returning 
home, a dashing young captain described the function 
to his wife, adding that no one claimed the hat. 

” But why didn’t you claim it, dear? ” she asked in 
a tone that denoted surprise. 

Somewhat taken aback, her hubby stammered, ” But 
think what a fool I’d look in a bowler, darling.” 

When I visited the old inn a few months ago I felt 
constrained. It was evening, but few of the rustics I 
had known put in an appearance. Both the bar and 
lounge were full of clerks and shop-assistants in plus 
fours, accompanied by painted giggling tarts who made 
one long to commit murder. Gone were the quiet games, 
talks, good fellowship. The few farm labourers in a 
far corner looked supremely ill at ease. ” Smart ” silly 
talk drove me to the highway. Eventually I located my 
old friends in ” The Plough,” at the end of a road so 
rough that cars avoid it. After a couple of hours there 
I left, praying that the road would never be improved, 
or the bungaloid eczema spread so far afield, with its 
superior commercials and counter-jumpers. 

The weeks passed slowly by. I longed to get away 
from that school even more ardently than before the 
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War. During the Easter vacation, which I spent at 
Aberystwyth, I met a bewitching girl who showed me 
very clearly that my regard was reciprocated. We 
walked, bathed on sunny days, played tennis and went 
to the cinema together. At times I felt tempted to de¬ 
clare my love, but something held me back. Alison 


combined beauty, charm and character. Probably the 
realisation that she was mine for the asking aroused 
some kink of cussedness in my cantankerous nature. 
Also she was teaching, with the prospect of supporting 
a widowed mother and invalid sister indefinitely. At 
the end of three years we should have to start from 
zero. " How much better off shall I be by marrying 
her? At present I am obsessed with the idea of possess¬ 
ing her physically. What then ? As soon as it's accom¬ 
plished I shall yearn for someone else. Marriage is 
impossible. After the first week I could never remain 
home in the evenings. I’m much too inconstant to think 
of settling down. If she became my mistress it would 
be almost as bad. For a short time bliss, then awful 
boredom, dreading the necessity of a perpetual pre¬ 
tence and looking secretly at my watch to see how much 
more I should have to endure. Then would come the 
time when I should welcome her with an assumed 
gaiety, whispering that I was glad to see her, but would 
have to be careful not to keep her too long, lest she 
should be tired next day. After the first half a dozen 
rendezvous there would be nothing new to say. Gradu¬ 
ally I should invent excuses to avoid another meeting. 

Even physical contact would become hateful. One 
would rise from the bed as from an irksome task, glad 
to get out of the hot blankets and rub oneself down with 
cold water. Kissing would become mechanical. If she 
persisted m seeing me frequently I should hate her and 
nnally tell her so. Another woman would take her place 
in my affections. How clearly I foresee all those future 
bits of boredom! How much better to remain as I am! 
Alison IS at present on a pedestal. Leave her there. If 
you share her life you will share her secret shame, she 
yours. We are wonderful only at a distance which lends 
enchantment to the eye. If I go away from her now 1 
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shall keep her photograph, and think of her in ten or 
twenty years with just as much longing and admiration 
as I do now. Gradually she will become wrinkled, tooth¬ 
less, fat, short of breath, a shuffling ruin. I shall never 
see her like that, thank God ! Our love will remain pure, 
uncontaminated by recollections of petty domestic differ¬ 
ence. Physical desire is all I am really capable of, and 
that never lasts very long. I have often sweated in a 
frenzy of voluptuous gymnastics, realising full well I 
had no love for the woman, no esteem either. Alison 
wants a quiet steady fellow who will put her in the family 
way three or four times and settle down to the penal 
servitude of marriage with cries of gratitude. They will 
go for walks in the evening, he pushing the pram, 
stopping to chat with neighbours, terrified of flouting 
convention lest suburbia disapprove. No, no, that’s not 
the life for me. I would desert the poor girl before she 
had her first baby. Far better leave her now.” So I did. 
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CHAPTER II 


October 9 th I went to Coalport, as the new 
university term commenced on the 10th. Leaving 
my trunk at the station, I bought a paper and made a 
note of all lodgings that seemed to suit my slender 
means. Then commenced a hunt that lasted all day. 
Most places were too dear, so I made excuses, saying I 
would call again, ashamed to admit I could not afford 
the price asked. Towards evening, extremely tired and 
disgruntled, I went to an address in Station Street, about 
three miles from the college, and was shewn a bed¬ 
sitting room which, with board, was available at two 
pounds a week. The room was small, upstairs, and 
overlooked the backyard. As the landlady was speak¬ 
ing to me four brats, aged about three, five, six and ten, 
clung to her skirts, peeping at me suspiciously. Inti¬ 
mating that I would accept the terms, I paid a deposit 
as requested, and returned to the station for the trunk. 

A taxi-driver asked what I considered an exorbitant 
sum. Having entirely lost what little respect for social 
propriety I ever had, I slung the heavy trunk on my 
shoulder, followed back streets, and arrived at the new 
abode an hour later. Mrs. Block was a short, determined- 
looking woman of about thirty-four; her husband tall, 
thin and ten years older. Although she had about as 
much sex-appeal as a door-mat, she appeared to think 
I was intent on seducing her, so always brought at least 
two of her filthy offspring when necessity forced her to 
visit my room. Meals had to be taken with the family 
in a basement kitchen, where the winter light, even at 
midday, was so feeble that one could hardly see the hob 
^ At breakfast, when Mrs. Block asked me 

u I liked kippers, I said " Yes, if there’s enough light 
to pick out the bones,” whereupon she frowned, not 
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knowing if I wished to insult her or were merely crack¬ 
ing a feeble joke. 

I stuck those diggings for a term, without ever 
going out at night. No fire was provided; never¬ 
theless, so great was my ardour for study that I sat every 
evening until midnight, even when thick frost covered 
the window. There was no W.C. in the house. In¬ 
stead of going through the kitchen, where the Blocks 
spent the evening, I used the jerry frequently and 
emptied it out on the sloping roof after dark. One night 
heavy snow had fallen, but I thought it would melt 
before morning and emptied my pot out as usual. Next 
morning the pure whiteness of the virgin mantle was 
intersected with strange dark marks. 

The College is an imposing building in the centre of 
the city. I arrived there in good time on the morning 
of October 10th, after asking a policeman the way. 
Crowds of freshers wandered about the corridors, look¬ 
ing lost, and scanning notice-boards for instructions. 
The old students had not yet arrived and did not turn 
up, in most cases, for three or four days. A sprinkling 
of ex-service men, some with an empty sleeve or a 
crutch, mingled with the throng of lighthearted youths, 
obviously straight from school. The veterans of Flanders 
were mostly men of twenty-two to five, with lined faces, 
sad ej^es, and the grim expression of those who had been 
often in the presence of death. 

After hanging about for two days, I managed to find 
the Dean of the Arts Faculty. Between us, we mapped 
out a course, gtuded mainly by time-table requirements. 
Unable to decide what I really wanted, I commenced 
a kind of hotchpotch. The classes were large, and the 
system in vogue the most inane that misguided pedants 
ever devised. Each lecture lasted for one hour, students 
writing feverishly to take down verbatim all the lecturer 
said. At the end of the term the voluminous notes were 
committed to memory; the question-papers were so 
arranged that no student who md crammed the notes 
could fail. No other reading was required. Such a 
system might have been necessary in mediaeval times, 
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when books were rare and unprocurable, so that the 
teacher was, for a certain centre, the sole source of 
knowledge. But in the year of grace 1919 ! 

I was flabbergasted to find that any dunce could secure 
a degree by being virtuous and attending lectures 
regularly, the sole requisite being a moderately good 
memory. The system still flourishes at provincial uni¬ 
versities (and for Pass men at the older seats of 
learning), so that the holder of a degree may be a damn 
tool with less common- or-garden-sense than the average 
road-mender. The stupid children of wealthy parents 
stay at colleges until they can laboriously acquire a 
degree, while able children of poor parents are pushing 
barrows or carrying hods, at fourteen or a little later. 
Intellectual, aesthetic and spiritual starvation is worse 
than any economic injustice. The country is being 
swamped by noodles who, devoid of all real culture, 
proudly write B.A. or B.Sc. after their names, while 
lacking the gumption of moderate-sized hens,—useless 
runts who drift into teaching, where the harm they do 
is incalculable. Most of them are recognized by the look 
of cornplacent vacuity that suffuses their features when 
anything more abstruse than dancing or bridge is being 
discussed. I quickly came to the conclusion that there 
should be fashionable colleges for wealthy fools who de¬ 
sire to acquire a cachet, cramming establishments for 
those who require a degree in order to secure employ¬ 
ment as parsons or pedagogues, and lastly real uni¬ 
versities for first-class brains, where research work 
would be done under ideal surroundings, far from noisy 
patulous-xnouthed flappers, and pretty young men whose 
activities in seats of learning unfortunate enough to 
harbour them are usually of an amorous nature. 

Mr. and Mrs. Block were on bad terms and hardly 
ever spoke to each other. At tea she always asked bim 
if he wanted some more, but he ignored her question, 
waited until the pot was put back on the hob, then helped 
himself. Terence, aged six, was a filthy monkey, whose 
greatest delight consisted in dropping excreta in his 
trousere at meal-tirnes. At first the trick tended to inter¬ 
fere with my appetite, but, when I mildly remonstrated 
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with Mrs. Block, she snapped, " Well, ’e’s only a kid, 

ain't 'e? I suppose yer s-1 yer trousers when yer 

was 'is age, didn’t yer? ” I had contracted to give a 
month’s notice, so had to put up with Terence’s little 
ways longer than was pleasant. The brat always had a 
big, dirty, rubber dummy in his mouth, and dipped the 
disgusting thing in the sugar with distressing frequency 
during a meal. A week before my departure I discovered 
him spitting in the milk, so refrained from having any 
more meals with the Blocks. Before the rupture we had 
tea in state on Sunday afternoons, when the front room 
was unlocked and a small fire lit there. 

Usually the conversation was on the following lines: 

Mr. B.: " Syt yr ydych chwi heddyiv? Cold to-day, 
eh? ” 

I: "It is indeed.’’ 

Mrs. B.: " Are you going to chapel this evening, Mr. 
Cameron? ’’ 

I: " I’m afraid not. You see I have a lot of work 
for to-morrow.’’ 

Mrs. B.: " Lor’, d’yer work on Sundays? ’’ 

I: " Well, you see, I forgot so much during the War 
that I must work overtime to catch up.’’ 

Mrs. B.: " Wot’s the good o’ doin’ a lot o’ work if 
yurl spend an eternity in ’ell? ’’ 

Mr. B.: "Trade is bad mun, somethin’ chronic. 
’Ardly any ships in this week. The city’s full o’ un¬ 
employed, and we’re got to keep ’em. Damn shame I 
call it. Goner be trouble in the pits too. It’s the War 
’at’s done it; things '11 never be right agen.’’ 

Mrs. B.: "Yes, an’ butter’s up another penny. 
Sugar went up a a’penny last week, an’ milk is goin’ 
up agen soon, the man told me this morning. Cost o’ 
livin’s up all round, a couple o’ quid goes nowhere these 
days.’’ 

Mr. B.: " D’yer see the City beat the Swans yester¬ 
day? Fair went through ’em like a dose o’ salts, blinded 
’em with science, in spite of their damn foul play. The 
referee ’ad ter run fer ’is life, the dirty scunt! tried ter 
sell the game, ’e did. My pal kept bawling out: ‘ Eh, 
ref. d’yer only know a fowl when ’e wears fewers? ’ 
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Another feller was yellin', ' Get a dawg, yer blind fool, 
ter lead yer about.' ” 

Mr. Block was a clerk at the docks, and wore a semi¬ 
clean collar. His head was so tiny that it threatened 
to slip down through the gaping neck-band of his shirt. 
The addle-pated Abderite was, like most of his kind, 
extremely conceited, and could talk about the most 
recondite subjects with an air of perfect assurance, while 
uttering the most bewildering medley of tosh and plati¬ 
tudes. His wife was a kind of harmless lunatic with 
two or three fixed ideas. One was that I could be in¬ 
duced to pay more for lodging in her house. Another 
was that her offspring would one day make names for 
themselves. One of them did get into the papers by 
falling under a bus. The third was that the Block family 
would have a nice apartment in heaven, because all had 
been baptized and confirmed, besides taking communion 
at irregular intervals. 

At the end of the first term I secured a job on a tramp 
steamer bound for Marseilles, working as a deck-hand 
in return for my passage. Immediately on landing I 
proceeded to explore the old port, and finished up by 
getting drunk on malaga. Fortunately my money was 
in a belt under my shirt, otherwise I should probably 
have lost it. After falling asleep on a bench outside a 
quaint old inn, I awoke to find that my pockets had 
been rifled. As I sat watching the sun setting in a haze 
of splendour, a girl passed and smiled. Still half-dazed 
by the wine I had consumed, I rose and followed her, 
hoping she wasn’t a common prostitute. P'rom time to 
time she looked round, until I overtook her in a public 
park, almost deserted. She returned my salutation with 
a smile then, pointing to a young man loitering twenty 
yards away, cried with a derisive laugh: " You see that 
bloody fool, he's followed me all over the town without 
having the guts to speak." Looking closely at the wench 
as we sat on a bench, I concluded that she was a work- 
girl who did not usually wander abroad alone. With- 
(mt much coaxing she told her story. For three years 
the mistress of a Zouave, she found herself disengaged 
as a result of his death in a tavern brawl. 
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" Are you looking for a petite amie, clean and faithful, 
not expensive either? ” 

” That's not a bad idea.” 

” Just try me. You can knock me about as much as 
you like, and no other man will take liberties with me 
as long as you provide me with a bed and grub. What’s 
the good of expensive bitches that are l 5 dng imder other 
men as soon as your back’s turned? Always wanting 
costly undies for others to handle. Come on, let’s book 
a room.” 

We found a room in a quiet street near the park; 
Suzanne undressed while I sat in an easy chair, smoking. 
Her magnificent golden mane fell to her waist; her de¬ 
velopment left nothing to be desired. Unfortunately her 
undergarments were dirty; an odour of sweat denoted 
only too plainly that the late Zouave’s mistress did not 
bath frequently. Scrubbed and in fine clothes she would 
have been successful in the Rue de la Paix, but I could 
not overcome my repugnance and decided against spend¬ 
ing the night with her. Leaving a twenty-franc note 
under her bag on the table, I pretended to be thirsty 
and went downstairs for a drink. After paying for the 
room I walked out into the night, arriving eventually 
at the street of brothels, where mechanical pianos were 
grinding out their blatant cacophonies. It was a Satur¬ 
day night. Many workmen, sailors, colonial soldiers, 
and younger men who looked like students, were enter¬ 
ing the various Red Lamps. One establishment, some¬ 
what apart from the others, appeared more pretentious; 
a respectable matron was sitting at the door enjoying 
the cool air. As I approached she looked up and 
said: 

” Do you want something good, a cut above the 
ordinary? ” 

“ Let’s have a drink first, and enjoy the balmy air. 
See how beautiful the moon is, floating over that dark 
ridge of clouds.” 

The woman fell in with the suggestion, and clapped 
her hands, whereupon a brown girl, who looked 
Algerian, appeared with a bottle and two glasses. 
Madame was extremely abstemious, but encouraged me 
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to drink. She bewailed the bad state of business, and 
foresaw the ruination of decent establishments, as a re¬ 
sult of semi-amateur competition, and unscrupulous 

E rice-cutting by Jewish rivals. '* You’ve no idea how 
ard it is to make an honest living these days. I've 
ten girls here and its an expensive matter keeping them, 
I can assure you. When on duty they need the latest 
style of trousers and the best silk stockings. You see, 
fellows become blas6 and their appetite has to be tickled. 
And those girls take some loolang after! Good God! 
Some of them think of nothing but pleasure, and neglect 
their duty when clients are waiting, unless I’m on their 
track. The cost of living has gone up and keeps rising. 
Naturally prices have to go up too, and then fellows 
prefer picking up a cheap gutter wench, who’ll probably 
prove dear in the long run, when the doctor has to be 
paid. My girls are clean and inspected every week by 
the Municipal Medical Authorities. Before any man can 
go with thern he has to pass the doctor, w'ho is always 
on the premises, so you risk nothing here, nothing at 
all. Think what a difference that makes, enjoying your¬ 
self without any fear of catching an illness. I have a 
lovely selection just now, including a negress, a Jewess, 
and an Egyptian girl from Port Said. But come and see 
for yourself,—she’s irresistible.” 

“ But can’t I see without being seen? ” 

” Certainly, come along.” 

We entered a side-door and came to a sitting-room, in 
the right wall of which were tiny holes. Peeping through 
one of them I saw a large, well-furnished room with pink 
wall-paper. Eight females were lounging in various 
attitudes, smoking and talking. A raucous gramophone 
was howling ” Fleurs d’Amour,” and a huge ginger cat 
was licking its chops on the table, where it sat sur¬ 
rounded by tattered copies of ” La Vie Parisienne.” 
Three of the women were extremely pretty, with beauti- 
ful figures. Three were passable, and two were horrible, 
hiding the ravages of age and their trade under thick 
layers of paint and powder, which made them look like 
gorillas. One of the passable girls was pregnant; I re¬ 
membered having heard that many men find sexual 
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intercourse with such a person the most subtle form of 
excitement. The negress was lying on a couch, her feet 
on the mantelpiece, her ample body so near the fire 
that she was in danger of being scorched. The heat in 
the room must have been great, for the evening was 
mild. “ Regardez done ses seins! ” whispered the 
patronne. The black woman’s breasts were enormous 
inflated pendants that hung down at least a foot on each 
side. One girl was painting her lips while looking 
at her reflection in the glass; another was busy 
manicuring. “Which do you prefer?’’ asked the 
matron, giving me a playful dig in the ribs. “The^ 
are all very attractive,’’ I whispered, “but I don’t 
really want one this evening. If you can let me 
watch a room where a girl goes with her clients I 
will pay you a reasonable sum.’’ 

After some palaver I was taken along a passage up a 
staircase, and into a small apartment. In tiie middle of 
the floor was a peep-hole, through it one could see all 
the room below, without being seen. In a little over an 
hour six girls used the bed, the customers comprising 
a pale youth of about sixteen, a fat priest, a tall, bald- 
headed man of about sixty, a half-drunken sailor, a 
placid, bearded worthy who looked like a fonctionnaire, 
and a young soldier. The proceedings were expedited by 
the poule, who, after a few preliminary caresses, asked 
the visitor what posture he preferred. Carefully remov¬ 
ing her gaudy, gossamery lingerie (which would have 
to be paid for if damaged), she lay in position, smiled 
at the eager male, stroked his hair while he grunted, 
panted and struggled, admonishing him to hurry if he 
appeared to be dawdling. On the expiration of the 
allotted time the proprietress screamed: “ Come on 
Lucille, (or whatever the name might be) time’s up. 
He’ll have to pay double unless you come out at 
once.’’ 

At three in the morning I was closeted with the 
prettiest girl in the establishment. A good tip loosened 
her tongue and she told me her story. The daughter of 
wealthy parents who resided in Moscow, she found her¬ 
self penniless and an orphan as the result of the Russian 
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Revolution. Without the means of earning a living in 
any other way, she had capitalized her beauty, and was 
doing well until she entrusted her savings to a gigolo 
who absconded, leaving Manon destitute. *' And now 
I’ll never get out of this place, for I owe the patronne 
money, and we’re fined on the slightest pretext, so are 
always in debt.” 

” How much do you owe? ” 

” Two hundred francs.” 

” And what will you do if you get out of here? ” 

” Go to Paris, of course, where I could obtain employ¬ 
ment in one of the big stores. I’m so tired of being 
mawled by drunken men. This life kills one in two or 
three years. We contract some form of venereal disease 
soon or later, and many die of tuberculosis. Last night 
I had seven men, all brutal, pitiless in their frenzy. Just 
imagine what that means! I’ve been here only a month 
and if I don’t get out soon I’ll kick the bucket. It 
wouldn’t be so bad if one had one’s own place and could 
avoid overtaxing one’s strength. But here one can never 
rest if clients are waiting, and of course the patronne 
pockets the money. We try to get tips, but the pigs who 
come here are not generous. Won’t you please help me, 
dear? ” The girl’s beauty appealed t(\,me. The result 
was that the next day I paid what she owed and we 
went off together, heartily cursed by the sous-maitresse, 
who was losing her most attractive pensionnaire. Two days 
later we were in Paris and found a room near the Etoile, 
in a quiet street overlooking a little garden. As our new 
abode was on the second floor we hadn't far to climb. 
During the week we stayed there we were as happy as 
two young people romantically inclined could possibly 
be. The concierge was a little plump woman with a most 
detemined expression. Her husband drove a taxi, and 
her daughter, aged fifteen, had run away with gi wander¬ 
ing musician. One had to tip Madame Hanau almost 
daily, otherwise she made herself thoroughly unpleasant, 
u P^obs^bly some nice concierges in Paris, but 

hard to find. As a class they are the most avaricious. 
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inquisitive, vulgar and domineering bitches one could 
possibly meet. 

Manon was a tall, well-built girl of nineteen, so beau¬ 
tiful that she was the centre of attraction in all the caf6s 
we visited. Men stared as if fascinated; numerous 
attempts were made to secure introductions, but the 
superb creature appeared to scorn such advances. One 
evening we were dining in a well-known restaurant on 
the Boulevard Rochechouart. An impudent yoimg fel¬ 
low, who looked like an artist, wrote on his card “ Je 
t’aime ” and passed it to her. She handed it to me. I 
was so annoyed that I tore it up and threw the pieces 
in the stranger's face. All eyes were on the insulted one, 
but he had no guts. Pale and nervous, he rose and 
walked out into the night, leaving his drink unconsumed. 
Manon’s black, glossy hair was abundant and set off 
to advantage her pallid complexion. She was so gentle 
and affectionate that, in less than a week, I had fallen 
violently in love with her and imagined I could never 
live without her. 

For a fortnight we were inseparable until, one even¬ 
ing, as we sat in a little cafe in the Place Clichy, a 
big, bearded man came across and began speaking 
excitedly to my mistress. I could not understand a 
word, but judged the language to be Russian. The 
fellow gazed at the beautiful creature with intense 
admiration, kissing her hand effusively before leaving. 
My jealous eye saw clearly that the bearded one was 
in love with'her. After the stranger’s departure, she 
explained in her halting French that he was a Russian 
aristocrat, ruined by the revolution, and now working 
in Paris for a big motor firm. She had met him in 
Moscow, and even admitted that he had been violently 
in love with her three years previously. Next morning 
she went into a hair-dresser’s while I sat outside a caf6. 
Two hours passed before, my patience exhausted, I went 
to look for her. The proprietor informed me with a 
bland smile that mademoiselle had left by the side-door, 
which opened into an arcade leading on to the Boulevard 
des Italiens. Despair filled my heart. I wondered if I 
should ever get over the shock. That eveing, pale and 
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embittered, I was sitting in a caf6 near the Opera, when, 
chancing to look up, I saw Manon and her aristocratic 
friend waiting for a taxi. They appeared to be going to 
a theatre, for he was in evening dress and she, arrayed 
like a queen, with a magnificent fur coat, resplendent. 
As she stepped into the vehicle, I stood up to admire 
her entrancing legs, now encased in the finest silk. The 
jewels in her shoe-buckles shone like diamonds. Who 
would have thought that ten days previously she was 
lying under a drunken sailor in a Marseilles brothel, in 
debt, and forced to accept anyone who paid the sous- 
maitresse a few francs ? 

Gradually my depression disappeared, and I forgot 
Manon in a series of amourettes which lasted until my 
departure for England ten days later. One evening I 
met a policeman off duty, and invited him to have a 
drink. The agent was smart, clean-shaven and about 
thirty. I pretended to be an English journalist investi¬ 
gating prostitution in France. It transpired that my 
companion was engaged in the department which kept 
an eye on the activities of the filles de joie. As we 
strolled along, the flic explained that all prostitutes 
were required to have a card. Healthy whores had 
a white one, syphilitics red. Under a lamp at the corner 
stood a sombre figure in tattered finery, waiting for a 
customer. “ Hullo Rose, where’s your card? ” asked 
the guardian of public morals, with a smile. " It’s all 
right. Monsieur Riquet,” she replied. “ I’m correct, 
look! ’” and she lifted her skirt, felt under her garter 
and pulled out a dirty, folded card, which appeared to 
be m order. 


Continuing our stroll, we arrived at a wide entrance 
under a lamp, then, passing through a corridor, came 
to a vast room full of policemen, clerks in uniform, 
prostitutes and a conglomeration of thieves, pimps, 
drunken wastrels and scoundrels who evaded classifica- 
tion. the stink that assailed the nostrils was a mixture 
of sweat, filth, dirty human bodies, disinfectant, cheap 
scent, alcohol, loul breath pets and disease. The women 
were a dismal tattered group, whose ages ranged from 
fifteen to htti'. ]\iany of them looked ill, reduced, no doubt, 
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to accosting drunken men in dark alleys. Each woman 
had to step forward as her name was called, to undergo 
a cross-examination by an inspector, before whom lay 
the appropriate record. 

“ Th^rese Villete, you have been here twice in a 
month.” 

” Yes sir,” answered a thin, pale girl of about 
seventeen. 

” If I let you go, will you promise to look for honest 
work ? ” 

” Yes sir, it isn’t my fault that I'm on the pavement.” 

” Well, I warn you, next time you come before me 
it will be Saint-Lazare.” 

The next to be questioned was a bleary-eyed hag, so 
utterly filthy that surely no man in his right mind would 
raise the frippery that hung round her skinny shanks. 
Her nose ran and she wiped it with the back of her hand. 
Her hat had been battered in a struggle with the police; 
she busied herself straightening it, oblivious of all those 
round her. After a &ief interrogation the inspector 
remanded her for a medical examination. 

Her place was taken by a pretty girl, neatly dressed 
and of modest appearance. Her record revealed that she 
had been arrested three times for accosting men in 
public. The inspector looked at her with pity. 
“ Priscilla Morand, why will you not return to your 
parents at Caen? ” 

*' Because they won’t have me. They are pious 
Catholics, and threw me out of the door when I was 
seduced and abandoned by my fianc6.” 

“You have contracted syphilis and must go to the 
prison hospital until you are cured, then you will be 
provided with a card which will enable you to pursue 
your profession as long as you conform to regulations.” 

The girl followed a policeman along a corridor with 
resignation written on fer face. As her guide was open¬ 
ing a door, she rushed back, clutched the examining 
officer’s table and wailed: “ Can't you see it isn't my 
fault? I’ve never had a chance. How can I live without 
money or a trade ? Can’t I ^o to hospital without going 
to prison? Be merciful, sir!” The inspector was 
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already examining another prostitute. A big feit police¬ 
man seized Priscilla round the waist, and carried her 
off, while she kicked, screamed and tore his hair. 

The next whore protested that the agent had a 
grudge against her, and arrested her when she was 
standing quietly at her door, harming nobody. 

“ You always have a good excuse,” declared the 
inspector calmly, ” let me see you card.” 

The florid, plump female, who, with her picture hat 
and smart shoes, might have been an eminently respect¬ 
able member of society, displayed her wedding ring as 
she rummaged in her bag. The arbiter of her destiny 
tapped the table impatiently with his pen and exclaimed 
irritably: ” Hurry up, I don’t want to be here all night. 
There are twenty more after you.” 

“I must have lost it, sir,” faltered the woman, after 
a thorough search. 

Without any fuss she was marched off to prison. 

Next day I again met M. Riquet; we sat in a dis¬ 
reputable caf4 near the Place Pigalle. At an adjoining 
table were three smart men, impeccably dressed, drink¬ 
ing vermouth and discussing what must have been an 
interesting topic in animated tones. They raised their 
hats to the flic, who returned the salute. When they 
had departed, Riquet explained that they were white- 
slave traffickers, shipping girls from Paris to Buenos 
Aires, where apparently fortunes were easily made. 

” But why isn’t it stopped? ” I asked, surprised that 
the police should allow such transactions. 

” That’s easier said than done. It’s really impossible 
to prevent it. Once a girl makes up her mind to go, it’s 
useless trying to interfere. It’s a paying game and the 
organisation leaves nothing to chance. Scores of women 
go over every year and we can’t stop them.” 

" What happens to them over there? Are they ex¬ 
ploited as they are in the common brothels here for 
example? ” 

" Apparently not. Gustave, who is one of the leaders 
of the gang and quite a decent fellow, declares that 
when they take a girl out of the gutter she is given 
medical attention if required, good clothes and &eat- 
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ment. Drinking, smoking and late hours are dis¬ 
couraged, for that would ruin her appearance and lower 
W market value. Once on the other side, the girl is 
provided with a flat, which she pays for in quite a short 
time, shares the profits, and not infrequently retires and 
marries successful!}'. Many own prosperous businesses. 
The girl on the street takes to drink and drugs until, 
worn out with disease, she comes to a wretched and 
premature end. Look at that woman over there, she’s 
an ex-prostitute who saved quite a respectable sum and 
married that fellow with her, a successful grocer.” 

The dame appeared the personification of virtue, as 
she regarded us through her lorgnette, wondering, no 
doubt, why we were looking at her. The husband, well- 
dressed and sedate, read the Figaro. Next day I re¬ 
visited the caf6 alone, and invited an amiable-looking 
stranger to have a drink. We played dominoes while 
sipping Vittel-menthe. In answer to the pimp's ques¬ 
tions, I pretended to be an art student, whereupon he 
offered to supply a pretty woman at any time, night 
or day. As we continued our game, an attractive girl 
came in and handed the maquereau some money. He 
counted it, looked angry and said sharply: ‘‘ Is that 
all? What the devil have you been doing? If you don't 
pull up your socks and bring in more next time I’ll give 
you a damn good hiding. You're too fond of looking 
at shop-widows and wasting your time. Now off you 
go! ” The girl kissed him on the cheek and departed. 
” You know, that's one of my best girls, but too fond 
of amusing herself instead of thinking about business.” 
As an afterthought he added sadly: ” C’est dommage 
quand mime; cette gonzesse a une cotelette dans le 
tiroir.” 

As I wandered about the narrow streets of Mont¬ 
martre, women in scanty attire leant out of windows 
and beckoned to me. In the evening I went to the Moulin 
de la Galette, and felt attracted towards a pretty girl who 
moved superbly. Between two dances I happened to see 
her talking eamestl}^ to a burly, vicious-looking tough, 
so refused her pressing invitation to spend the evening 
in her b^, in spite of the wonderful delights promised. 



CHAPTER III 


my return to Coalport, I saw a notice in the 
'^common room announcing that a student wished to 
share rooms with another. As a result of communicating 
with the advertiser—one Eric Noel—I was invited to 
inspect the diggings, and we duly proceeded there next 
day. It was in a working-class district called Fairy 
Glen; the absurdity of the name struck me forcibly when 
contemplating horrible slums, ragged, dirty children, 
innumerable, squalid pubs, and facto ly chimneys 
belching yellow smoke. However, the house Eric had in 
mind was situated in a quiet terrace of about a dozen 
dwellings, just off the main thoroughfare leading from the 
city to the docks. Opal Terrace was a veritable oasis in 
a dreary waste of sordid hovels, occupied for the most 
part by labourers from a gigantic steel-works that 
absorbed all the unskilled labour of the neighbourhood. 
All the suspicious-looking little shops, mud-splashed in 
winter and dust-covered in summer, displayed rubber 
sheaths for those who wished to enjoy sexual pleasure 
without increasing the population. Such articles were 
rolled up and offered for sale in ornamental cases shaped 
like cigars, cigarettes and automatic lighters. A big 
notice above them informed passers-by that the establish¬ 
ment stocked only the finest rubber goods, which were 
the “ working-man’s friend.” The labouring population 
of Fairy Glen could not have used many sheaths, for 
every wretched dwelling swarmed with squalling, red¬ 
eyed, snotty-nosed, scabious, rickety gutter-snipes. 

. Gartref, ^ the second villa in Opal Terrace, was a 
mm abode, with a Lilliputian garden in front, surrounded 
by an iron fence. A door-plate of highly-polished brass 
aiinounced that Nurse Bridget Gongylus, a certificated 
midmfe, occupied the dwelling. She was a short, fat 
■wpable dame of about forty-five, always in uniform.' 
Her face was jovial and usually smiling when business 
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was afoot. She came in answer to a knock, and expired 
that she was sony to have kept the gentieman waiting, 
but, having been out all night helping to bring babies into 
the world, had dropped asleep in an armchair. We 
followed her into the house and were shown the front room 
downstairs, cosy and well-furnished, containing, in 
addition to an excellent walnut suite, a solid leather couch 
and well-polished upright piano. The room pleased me 
much; it was far nicer than I had anticipated, and the last 
word in luxury compared to the small, badly-furnished 
cell I had occupied in Mrs. Block’s. After expressing 
keen satisfaction at the idea of having such a comfortable 
room for a study, we accompanied Nurse Gongylus 
through a doorway that led from “ Cartref ” to 
“ Brynhyfryd,” the villa next door. 

"I own both 'ouses, so ’ad a ’ole knocked in the 
dividin’ wall for convenience,” she explained, as she 
waddled through into the other house and upstairs. The 
bedroom that Noel and I were to share was large and 
comfortably furnished, quite a change from the drab 
and depressing places usually offered impecunious 
students. Returning to the front room we discussed terms. 
For two guineas each a week. Nurse Gongylus would 
undertake to provide board and lodging, in addition to 
doing the gentlemen’s washing. We accepted without 
delay, and helped the worthy woman to consume a flagon 
of strong ale. She then introduced us to her son, Osbert, 
a tall, pale, young man of about twenty. He stuttered 
badly and took a long time to say he was pleased to meet 
us. That very evening we brought along our possessions, 
and sat in front of a cheerful fire, happy at the thought of 
securing such desirable quarters. 

Eric Noel was a tall, loose-limbed youth of nineteen 
who, before coming to Coalport, had never left his native 
v illag e of Llanfachpwlldu, on the Pembrokeshire coast. 
He was an artist and a dreamer, played the piano 
marvellously well, and read poetty omnivorously. He 
regarded church-going as essential to salvation, and 
swearing as utterly reprehensible. Before he had lived 
with me for a term he swore like a trooper, drank like a 
fish when out for a merry evening, and had become a 
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complete sceptic. I do not state these facts with smy 
boastful or apologetic intent, but merely as matters of 
interest. Eric had a pronounced Welsh accent and swore 
volubly in Welsh when drunk. He was a good-natured 
fellow, always ready to do a good turn, and put up 
uncomplainingly with my fits of irritation. For many 
months I lapsed almost daily into moods of such intense 
depression that suicide was often in my mind. Ghastly 
memories came back from Flanders at night. Usually 
such morbid states of mind were of short duration but, 
while they lasted, I was like a bear with a sore head, and 
behaved so brutally that an angel might have been 
excused for consigning me to perdition. Noel turned out 
to be a decent fellow, although his ignorance of life was 
colossal; he had never heard of venereal disease and 
imagined a rash to be the inevitable result of sexual inter¬ 
course. 

Many of the ex-service students made good and com¬ 
pleted their studies, but some could not settle down after 
the trenches and disappeared gradually. One of the 
failures was Leonard Triones, a tall, handsome, ex¬ 
infantry captain, with the M.C. and bar. His age could 
not have been more than twenty-four, but he had fought 
in most of the big battles on the western Front; the strain 
of commanding a company had wrecked him. He could 
not do without drink and came to grief in consequence. 
As the result of a casual meeting in the common room, 
he invited me to dinner and the theatre. We dined at the 
Royal, consuming so much whisky that I have never 
known the name of the play we watched for a couple of 
hours. Triones’ digs were in College Road; we went 
there, rather unsteadily, a little before mi dni ght, For 
about ten minutes we sat silently, looking at the dying 
embers, both thinking of the life that had claimed our 
best years. We saw, in the fire, ghostly figures marching 
by, four abreast, the dead, the sacrificed generation, old 
pals who had disappeared for ever. Full of life and zest 
had they gone into the maelstrom, laughing like the care¬ 
free boys they were. The iron ate into their souls, lines 
seared their faces, they grew old before their time. Their 
blasted bodies were trampled underfoot, crucified on rusty 
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wire, or left to rot and blacken in No Man's Land. I saw 
them again, muddy and wet, shivering on the firestep, 
heavy-eyed, pale, weary unto death; thrown into the 
furnace repeatedly until their poor bodies, rent and 
shattered, went to fertilize the earth. But they would soon 
be forgotten. The cowards and cunning ones, who had 
survived, would pay a little lip-service to the fallen for a 
few years, in intervals of making money, filling their 
bellies, and seeking women. The politicians and padres 
would spout of the glorious victory, while broken-hearted 
mothers carried their sorrows to the grave. After a couple 
of drinks, Triones burst out with: 

“How are you settling down to this bloody life, 
Cameron?” 

“Fairly well. For me it’s Hobson’s choice. Being 

entirely without means it's s-1 or bust, as the Tommies 

used to say, in those days which seem like a grotesque 
dream now. Sometimes I feel like chucking the whole 
scheme, but what can a man do? I wouldn’t be very 
successful nawying, and roaming the world is impossible 
while my mother lives, for I must help her as soon as 
possible. Farming in the colonies requires a couple of 
thousand pounds at least—so I’ve been told—and my 
wounds remind me occasionally that I’m not cut out for 
a strenuous life on the land.” 

Triones emptied his glass, poured out some more spirit, 
pushed the bottle across the table and laughed bitterly. 
His noble face looked tragic as he lit a cigarette before 
unburdening himself in what was, for him, a long speech: 
“ I can’t settle down here. God knows I’ve tried! But 
how the hell can one sit on benches writing down yards 
of second-hand tosh, with flappers and youths all round 
who were at school while we were lying out in No Man’s 
Land ? They don’t understand. Dancing, flirtations and 
idle gossip &1 them with delight, but to me come back 
memories of my men shot down in droves, like dogs, by 
machine-guns. During my last day at the Front, when I 
received my third wound, I saw a whole platoon blown 
to atoms by a coal-box, as we marched along a sunken 
road strewn with shell-holes, dead horses, and mangled 
men. Frequently at night I wake wet with sweat, I hear 
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the ghastly crump, and smell the hellish stink of hot blood, 
explosives and iodine. I see, too, the faces of Germans 
I snot wift my revolver, some mere boys, others bearded 
fa&ers—^they rise up and haunt me, as the drowned 
husband in Zola’s Th^r^se Raquin haunts the woman and 
her lover. 

My God! At times I feel I'm going mad. The 
human frame can stand a certain amount of strain, 
beyond which it rebels and cracks up. Often I cannot 
sleep all night; my nerves are shattered and I treinble 
when a door bangs, or the branch of a tree knocks against 
my window. Again and again we were ordered to take a 
position regardless of losses, and I had to be a party to 
wholesale murder because I was afraid to refuse. Only 
the local commander knows when an attack can succeed; 
often I regarded my men as dead before they went over 
the top, poor timid and trembling pawns who looked at 
me with mute appealing eyes—you know the way a dog 
looks when you tie a brick round its neck before heaving 
it into a pond. They cursed me for an unfeeling brute, 
not realising I was as much a victim of circumstances as 
they. Here fellows regard me as moody, taciturn, irritable 
and misanthropic, because I don’t grin or join in with 
their pretty parlour games. When a conceited pup throws 
his weight about, I think, ‘Yes, you b——r, I wonder 
how you would look in a raid, or lying on your hungry 
belly in the mud up at Paschendaele; you’d cut a damn 
sorry figure I ’ 

Hell I to think of the millions of brave fellows who 
went west, the finest of the races, while conchies 
and rats of all kinds lay in their nooks, to issue forth 
when the danger’s over! Last week I went to see an 
aunt of mine at Tenby, and she gushingly asked me 
what it felt like to be a hero. She said, ‘ You must feel 
ever so proud to have killed so many wicked Germans. I 
wish I knew what your bag was, I would give you a 
sovereign for each one ! ’ When I told her how brave and 
tenacious the foe were, she wagged her finger and said, 

^ Now Leonard, you can’t kid me, I read all about them 
in the papers, they were dirty, cowardly creatures.’ 
Against my better judgment I tried to tell her of my men’s 
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suSerings and diose of the enemy, but she Jumped-up and 
put on some jazz records from ‘ Legs Up, crying Ttot s 
^ finished with, my dear child, we must forget all that 
now. We are going to dance a.t Mrs. Warren s, and her 
daughters are perfectly fascinating.’ Both girls had been 
engaged to officers lolled in the war, and are already 
looking for fresh fiances before the flesh in Flanders has 
rotted off the bones. 

“Yesterday I was asked to lecture at the Rotary 
Club on my war experiences, and they heard nothing 
but the plain unvarnished truth. This mommg uie 
editor of the local rag, who is the conchy son of a 
Scotch parson, tells his readers that I am a liar. He 
proclaims in his correct classical English that I tned to 
exploit the sordid, the beastly and the repulsive, that rny 
imagination ran away with my reason m depicting the 
horrible, and that I traduced the fallen with my muck¬ 
rake. By Christ! I wish that editor had been with us in 
the Somme attacks, when shelled latrines, rotting bodies, 
lice and flies made life so hideous that no civilian could 
ever imagine, even faintly, what it was like. Up at Ypres 
we lost a dozen men in a raid, shot down when they were 
barely over the parapet. Four others were killed trying 
to bury them, for a machine-gun was trained on the spot. 
Night and day it was impossible to bring them in, so that 
they became swollen with gas, decayed, and made the air 
pestiferous. 

“One man in the company saw his brother hanging 
on Jerry’s wire, the head bloody and the limbs 
smashed. There were dozens of such scarecrows; when 
the wind blew in our direction you know what the stink 
was like. I saw a big shell fall on an ambulance at Arras, 
and the wounded lying in fragments about the road, 
mixed up with horse flesh and manure. Near Hulluch we 
dug a pit which filled with liquid mud, and threw in 
seventy bodies, so conmletely mutilated that recognition 
was impossible. At Zonnebeke, Fritz burst our gas- 
cylinders with shell fire, and more than half the battalion 
were asphyxiated, their blueish-yellow faces hombly 
contracted and frothing at the mouth. At Vme^ 
Bretonneux flame-throwers roasted men alive,, and the 
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burnt bodies stank as pigs do when the bristles are being 
singed off. You’ve seen wounded drown in flooded shell- 
holes, and lime scattered in the trenches when bodies, 
disintegrating and slimy, were unearthed. You know how 
such an accumulation of concentrated horrors can affect 
a man. We who have been through those experiences can 
never be the same again. Our names don’t appear on war 
memorials, but we shall be tortured by our scarred bodies, 
and shell-shocked minds as long as we live. I hear the 
groans of my dying comrades, and see their torn bodies, 
arms outstretched, flat in the mud, imploring help that 
can never reach them. 

“You remember a story by Guy du Mauspassant 
in which a demented man is shut up in a hut, while 
a dog howls outside? I am as mad as that fellow, 
confined in the hut of my neuropathic system, while 
the horrors of war prowl round and torment me, like 
the dog in the tale. I was engaged to a charming girl 
whom I loved more than life itself. She threw me over 
because I drink, and has married Dick Honte, an 
embusque at the War Office, taking tea with typists, and 
earning the O.B.E. He is now sound in mind and body, 
prosperous and corpulent. Actually went to America and 
lectured on how we won the war! One night in Bailleul 
I went with a prostitute to try to forget. The result was 
syphilis: it’s in my bones. During the vacation I visited 
St. Dunstan’s, Roehampton, and a hospital in Kent for 
those whose faces are so disfigured that they will never 
again appear in public. I have pals in all those establish¬ 
ments. In Berlin I saw mutilated ex-soldiers at a 
swimming bath. One had lost both legs as a result of a 
bomb-burst . . . . . and I had thrown it! To see him 
sitting there with his two stumps sticking out, not more 
than a foot long .... My God ! I had to go away and 
get drunk to forget it. . . . But Fm sordid, beastly and 
repulsive, let us talk only of the gloiy, for God granted 
us a famous victory." 

We sat talking until three, and then Triones was so 
drunk that I had to put him to bed. It was four when I 
reached Opal Terrace and threw gravel at the back 
window untl Noel came down to open the door. There 
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was no sleep for me. I lay awake think^ of Triones 
hopeless fight against shattered nerves. Then, in some 
strange way, my mind turned from the beastliness of war 
to the training camps in England before disillusioninent 
had set in. I saw my battalion in column of route, swing¬ 
ing along a country road, singing and rejoicing m the 
wonderful comradeship that united the private soldiers. 
While sitting at the road-side we saw a brewer s dray, 
laden with barrels of beer, come trotting along. Like one 
man we sprang up and presented arms, to the joy ot tne 
red-faced driver. At sunset, when shadows darkened and 
clouds of burnished gold swirled across the sky, tired but 
happy warriors trudged home, singing lustny the pmises 
of a young lady from “Armenteers.” The maiden s 
history was unfolded in twenty stanzas, the last of which 
was succinct and blunt: 

“ It’s a hell of a song that we’ve just sung. 

And the bastard who wrote it ought to be hung, 
Inky-pinky-parlez-vous.” 

The even tenor of life at “Cartref ” was broken by a 
Tew named Edelstein, short, thin and dark, with a 
monstrous nose and adenoid tissue that hampered his 
speech. He was a medical student, the son of a fabulously 
wealthy money-lender residing at Llanelly. One evening 
Nurse Gongylus asked if Noel and I had any obje^ion 
to a Jew’s sharing the sitting-room, as he had been 
recommended by a friend, and belonged to such an 
important family, etcetera. We naturally disliked the 
intrusion, but agreed to try the experiment of ha\^g the 
son of Israel in our midst. Noel was to sleep with Osl^rt, 
and Edelstein was to share my room—in a separ^e bed. 
The stranger arrived next day and was most affable, too 
polite to be congenial. For a couple of days he was quiet, 
tiien started boasting about his father’s riches. A little 
later he brought a sack of bones, and spread them out on 
the table, thereupon monopolizing it. At night he used 
a mountainous pillow and snuffed loudly. B^ore the 
week was over it was obvious that either Samuel Edelstein 
or I would have to seek new pastures. His laboured 
breathing was most irritating; also he insisted on shutting 
the window so that, in the morning, the air was foul. 
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One Saturday night, having been to the theatre, I re¬ 
turned late. \^en I went to my room, the close atmo¬ 
sphere was unbearable, after the frseh, clean tang outside, 
(^ietly, so as not to disturb my room-mate, I opened the 
window and got into bed. In a little while Samuel rose 
and closed it. Again I opened it and again he closed it. 
.When the comedy had lasted long enough, I switched on 
the light and threatened him in such blood-curdling tones 
that the window remained open. Next morning Samuel 
pretended to have a severe cold, and said “You dislike 
me because I’m a Jew." Quietly I answered, “It isn’t 
because you’re a Jew that I dislike you, but because 
you're a rotter. Race or religion means nothing to me, I 
wouldn’t care if you were a Zulu or Red Indian provided 
you were a decent fellow. Since you’ve been here, you've 
done nothing but borrow money and stamps, smoke my 
cigarettes and use my gramophone, two records of which 
you’ve cracked. The last straw is to share my bedroom, 
and expect me to sleep in a Black Hole of Calcutta, 
because you have a rooted objection to fresh air. You 
boast about your father’s wealth and your ability, but, in 
my opinion, you are simply a pathetic ninny without even 
the redeeming virtue of being funny.’’ 

Nevertheless, Samuel did not move, hoping no doubt 
that Noel and I would pack up. Energetic measures 
were necessary. He hated cats so we put a dead one 
iri his bed, then threw his sack of bones in the dust¬ 
bin, and stuck a pig’s head on his supper plate. 
One night he imagined his bed was damp and crept 
into mine, but a hefty kick on the rump shot him out with 
a bump on to the floor. Gradually he realised that he had 
better clear out, and went to live with Moses Herzfeld, 
just round the comer. Herzfeld had been in prison for 
two years as a conchy, but had been allowed to keep his 
books, so that, when he returned to college, his results 
were excellent. He was tolerated until he sneered at 
ex-service students holding government grants, railing 
thein pampers. That was the end of Moses. Willing hands 
earned hun in state across the park, and dumped him in 
the canal, promising to repeat the dose every time he 
appeared at college. He did not return. 
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OEL and I had been af Nurse Gongylus’ abode for 
^ about a month before we realised it was a maternity 
home. We had meals with the family, and occasionally 
noticed strange girls at table. After a few days the 
wenches disappeared, others taking their places. Then, 
one night, I heard moans, followed by the puny wailing 
of an infant. When questioned. Nurse Gongylus laughed 
and said she always had half a dozen maternity cases on 
the premises. Most of them had been seduced by business 
men who paid all expenses, saw to the adoption of the 
child, and took the mother back as typist or whatever she 
may have been. “ I could tell you some stories,” con¬ 
fided the nurse, as she put on her bonnet and prepared to 
go out to a case on her bicycle. ” There is a girl bre now 
'oo was poked an’ put in th’ family-way by old Tetrarch, 
'oo owns the biggest shop in Main Street. 'E’s a grand¬ 
father, and one of 'is sons is a parson. Of course old Mrs. 
Tetrarch knows nothin’ about it. The girl will be well 
paid to keep ’er mouth shut, and so the game goes on.” 
A few of the girl-mothers seemed to feel their position 
keenly, but the majority were impudent hussies, going 
about with swollen bellies until the spasms started. One 
of them delighted to relate her past history, boasting that 
she always had such bonny babies that there was no lack 
of applicants to adopt them. Her favourite song started 
as follows: 

“ Never trust a sailor an inch above your knee, 

I ^d it once and he left me with three,” 

Osbcrt was a good-natured fellow, although hardly 
overburdened with brains. Whenever we met in the street 
he looked mysterious and whispered peculiar questions 
such as: “ You’re an educated man. Can you tell me whv 
the Scandinavians install central heating in pigsties? ' 
He had a passion for the films, and wrote daily to many 
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female stars in Los Angeles. His bedrooin walls were 
covered with photographs of screen celebrities, of both 
sexes, all beautiful, exquisitely dressed, and lacking 
nothing save a gleam of intelligence in Ae eyes. The girls 
emphasized their sex-appeal by posing in scanty costumes 
that proclaimed the splendid curves of bubs and buttocks. 
Their Louis XIV heels and gleaming silk stockings were 
not forgotten, even on the beach, so that the legs were 
always displayed to the best advantage. Many of Ae 
maidens sat in such a posture that their alluring 
lingerie emphasized their marvellous sybaritic poten¬ 
tialities. It was some time before I could take my eyes off 
the extraordinary pectoral and lower dorsal development 
of Rhona de Rivoli, the leading attraction of "Jolly 
Bums ” the great Broadway revue. A few weeks later I 
read that Rhona was the daughter of a Shoreditch 
labourer; her real name was Bessie Bodkins. However, 
she graduated from the Ziegfried Follies to the films, a 
couple of years later marrying a boot-leg millionaire, 
whom she divorced after a few months for Silar P. Hogg, 
the Chicago pork king. Since then she had been joined in 
holy matrimony to a gangster, a racketeer, a hi-jacker, a 
president of Rotary, and a baseball expert who became 
more famous than Edison through playing for the New 
York Giants. 

Osbert, had a premonition—confirmed by various 
fortune-tellers—that he was destined to become a dazzling 
film star. He was certainly well up in the literature of the 
subject; his room was littered with "The Screen, "The 
Film World," " The Cinema Fan,” " The Movies Mail," 
"Celebrities and their Hobbies,” "The Pictures," 
"Love Affairs of Famous Stars,” and many other film 
papers. Mrs. Gongylus tried hard to persuade her son 
that, before he became a star, it would be well to take up 
a profession, but her words fell on deaf ears. An uncle 
had offered to pay for the young man's training, if he 
would study medicine or engineering, and had even 
pleaded earnestly with the foolish youth; all in vain. To 
all such entreaties Osbert replied gravely: "I feel a call 
to be a film-star, just as others are called to the Church. 
Would you interfere with my destiny ? I have a sufficient 
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quantum of ^ey matter to realise that the filnw offer the 
finest profession extant to a man of my ability.” (Osbert 
was very fond of quantum, extant, actuality and 
conjecturally speaking. The nurse was comparatively 
well-off , owning a number of houses, in addition to which 
her patients supplied her with a comfortable income. 

Osbert realised he need never work while his mother 
lived, and hoped she would leave enough to keep him in 
idleness until, as a star, he should roll in wealth. He 
usually rose after Noel and I had left the house; his break¬ 
fast was so gargantuan that our meagre fare would have 
appeared ridiculous in comparison. In spite of his 
enormous appetite, the future star never put on weight; 
his hollow cheeks did scant credit to the quantity of scoff 
he put away. At dinner and supper he sat at the far end 
of the big table, surrounded by choice delicacies that were 
not for the boarders. Usually he read the latest news 
from Filmland and hardly ever spoke, so preoccupied was 
he over the professional small talk dished up daily. Just 
before Easter a traveller, who spent a few days with the 
Gongylus family, came to meals in a rain-coat and bowler 
hat, which he kept on while he bolted some grub. Osbert 
liked the idea so much that he copied it, and for several 
days came to table arrayed like the commercial gentle¬ 
man. I stopped the practice by burning the hat. 

One of the greatest events at' ‘ Cartref ’ ’ was the death 
of Nurse Gongylus’s brother Joseph, a wealthy cattle- 
dealer. As the sister had great expectations, she 
persuaded Joe to come and live with her in his declining 
years. He came, and died a few weeks later, after sittiiig 
quietly for many days smoking a foul pipe and spitting in 
the fire. He was a short, fat, red-faced cove, with mutton- 
chop whiskers, and very scraggy eye-brows, that dropped 
over his eyes like curtains. Starting life as a drover, he 
had inherited a little money, and made a fortune during 
the War selling cattle to the Government. 

Noel and I were persuaded to attend the funeral. It 
was most successful, twelve cabs turning out in fine style. 
While the parson was reading the burial service a terrible 
storm came on, and all the mourners decamped, leaving 
poor Toe alone in his box, lashed by the hail and rain. 
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The flood came sweefflng across flie cemetery, causing Are 
side of the grave to collapse, and hurled the defunct to 
the bottom of the pit. When the tempest subsided, uncle 
had to be fished out of the flooded hole, for the parson 
hadn’t reached the “earth to earth, ashes to ashes and 
dust to dust,” part of the service, which of course is 
absolutely essential to any respectable burial. At five in 
the evening, the job having been well and truly done, the 
mourners returned home, where we all had a few dnnks 
to get the taste of the cemetery out of our mouths. 

A fliin, severe-faced lawyer, dressed in black, sat in the 
front room, surrounded by twenty relatives of the 
departed. Extra chairs had to be brought from next door; 
the less important members of the gathering squatted on 
boxes or the floor. One child snivelled until the snots 
reached his mouth, then licked them in like 05^ters. Four 
farmers were there, with stiff clothes that were used only 
for special occasions, such as weddings or funerals. Their 
old-fashioned morning coats had originally been black, 
but were turning green with age; thick, dirty locks had 
been combed and anointed with soap or pomade; the 
backs of their collars were covered with grease and 
dandruff. Resting their scrubby chins on &eir sticte, 
they mournfully contemplated the floor, discussing in 
undertones the prospects of their crops, and cursing the 
wet weather which had ruined their potatoes. On the 
floor, between the legs of their chairs, were ancient bowler 
hats and dirty gloves. 

An old spinster sat on the piano stool. When she 
moved, her elbow struck some keys noisily, where¬ 
upon we all looked at her with strong disapproval. 
Her bonnet had been fashionable at the end of the 
previous century, and the tight black bodice, decorated 
with jet, resembled a fencing tunic. Two gawky 
girls, of about fourteen, stood awkwardly in a comer, 
nudging each other and giggling, watching two dogs 
procreating in the front garden. The maiden’s dresses 
had been made huniedly for the funeral; the (dieap black 
serge looked as if it had been cut by the village butcher. 
Their yellow hair hung in plaits, at the ends of which were 
enormous black bows. Before the proceedings concluded, 
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the girls were so eager to watch the lustful dog dragging 
the bitch round the garden backwards, that they knocked 
over a gigantic aspidistra, and were hustled from the room 
with vigorous sma cks from their mother’s enormous paw. 

The kitchen table was adorned with wines, spirits, 
pies, sausage rolls and Cornish pasties. The adulte 
slinked along the passage at frequent intervak, to seek 
nourishment and drown their sorrow. The “Evemng 
Mail ” had just appeared with the football results, so the 
young men gathered together in the garden, behind the 
closet, to scan the sheets and to curse the loss of their 
money, for most of them betted on the weekly football 
games. 

When the lawyer had finished reading the will, it was 
found Aat Nurse Rees and Osbert had been cut off 
without even a shilling. There was no ambiguity about 
the intentions of the deceased, for he had written: “I 
offered to pay for Osbert’s training if he would be a doctor 
or engineer. He loathes work and is sponging on his 
mother. As she is too silly to make him work, I leave her 
nothing, for if Osbert’s supplies were cut off he would soon 
have to earn his living. My last wish is that, before it is 
too late, she will realise the folly of her ways, and turn 
him out of the house until hunger forces him to do some 
honest labour.” 

At supper the Nurse and her son had faces as 
black as their clothes. Most of the guests had cleared 
off, laughing up their sleeves, for Osbert was disliked 
by his more democratic relations. Only two old 
farmers stayed, as they could not catch a train until 
morning. One of them was a garrulous old curmudgeon, 
who had patched the elbows of his coat rather than buy a 
new one. The nurse complained bitterly, unable to 
■conceal her anger and vexation at having been duped by 
-the quiet guest who had shared her home without paying 
;a penny. “ To think that the old fraud should sit there 
•eating me out of ’ouse and ’ome, then insult me in ’is will! 
Never mind, Osbert, you’ll never want as long as I’m 
alive.” Osbert posed as an invalid and cried, ” A-a-a-s 
i-i-i-if . . . I-I-I a-a-a-am s-s-s-strong e-e-enouugh 
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t-t-to b-be a-an .... e-e-engineer o-o-or blo-o-dy 
d-d-doctor!” 

One of the old farmers said wearily, ” I’m as tired as 
'ell, we must 'ave walked fifty miles to-day.” 

“Fifty ? More like a ’undred,” quoth the other. 

“ Queer ’ow ole Joe went off like that I Quite a young 
man, too 1 Couldn’t ’ave been a day over seventy.” 

“ In the midst of life we are in death. ’Oom the Lord 
loveth ’e taketh away, blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

“ Pity a chap’s got to go, all the same, when ’e’s worked 
’ard all ’is life an’ is just reapin’ the benefit. I got a sow 
that’s ’ad twelve young ’uns. Sows is doin’ well with me 
this year, mun.” 

“ What about them monkey glands ? D’yer think they 
make a feller live to a ’undred or two ? ” 

“They do say as ’ow they do, but I don’t ’old with 
um. Interferin’ with the Divine plan. When God wants 
us we ought to be ready, without tryin’ to put off the day 
with new-fangled ideas, although science does ’elp us a 
lot. I castrated two ’undred lambs yesterday. A little 
boy corne along an’ thought it was marbles on the wall.” 

“ I did a cock last year, but they grew agen. Funny 
that, eh ? ’Ad to cut ’im twice.” 

Noel and I withdrew when the ancients commenced 
discussing crops. Safe in our study I cried: “ Sing me a 
bawdy song, thou varlet, make me merry.” With a 
horrible whine, to a ghastly tune, we rendered many 
verses describing how a poor girl, seduced by the squire, 
came to London city, where she fell again: 

“See ’im in the grand theayter. 

Fatin’ apples in the pit: 

While the pore gel that ’e ruined 
Wanders rahnd through mud and-.” 

Nurse Rees housekeeper was a small, dark spinster of 
forty’ named Eliza Stump, who, in spite of her wrinkles 
and almost toothless gums, imagined herself to be still a 
coy flapper on whom eligible young men cast longing eyes. 
She looked archly at the lodgers when handing them their 
tea, and always had a Charles Garvice romance on her 
j .®^-, she sang in shrill tones, about the 

desirability of letting the great big world keep tu rnin g, as 
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long as Eliza retained some unspecified male. Occasion¬ 
ally, when I was alone at tea, she cut bread to the tune of: 

“ If you were the only boy in the world. 

And I were the only girl. 

There would be such wonderful things to do, 
Tum-tee-tum-tee-tum-tee-tum-tee-too.'' 

The wizened creature served her mistress with dog-like 
fidelity and devotion, until they died suddenly—within 
a few hours of each other—a few years later. I read about 
the affair when I picked up an old copy of the Coalport 
News in Algiers. 

Eliza was crazy on dancing, and frequently inveigled 
Noel round to the Fairy Glen Four-Square Gospel 
Mission Hall, where a dance was held every Thurs¬ 
day evening at 8 p.m. She was four feet ten inches 
in her shoes, whereas Noel was over six feet in his- 
socks, so the couple were ill-assorted for prancing. One 
evening I went round to watch, peeping through a broken 
window. Noel, with an agonized look on his face, 
bending down to clasp Eliza for a waltz, nearly lifted her 
off her feet. Girls from the chemical works, with their 
blokes, grinned broadly at his discomfiture. The 
Reverend Bethlehem Lewis had collected a number of 
sailors, hawkers and steel-workers who, with cigarettes 
behind their ears, and greasy quiffs across their foreheads, 
danced in heavy boots with surprising agility. When the 
cheap gramophone played a dreamy sentimental tune, 
Eliza gazed up into her partner's eyes with infinite 
longing, and whispered “That tune is ‘Love Divine,' 
don't you like it, Mr. Noel ? It makes one long for coral 
islands, blue lagoons and waving palms where one would 
do nothing but love.'' Each time Eric returned from the 
Mission Hall he cursed such criminal waste of precious 
time, swearing he'd go no more to such bloody rotten 
dances. Alas for his good resolutions ! The spinster's 
persistence gained the day; the following Thursday the 
whole tragi-comedy was re-enacted. 

Cats were the bane of my life at Cartref. The district 
swarmed with them, to such an extent that the back 
garden never contained less than fifty after dark. Their 
almost human voices rose and fell as they made love. 
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Even when the male covered the female they sang with 
heads upraised. Noel had a theory that the mde cat 
yelled because something hurt his genitals, while the 
female rendered a paean of triumph and rejoicing. On 
clear nights it was p)ossible to watch more than a dozen 
feline couples shamelessly indulging in sexual intercourse 
under my bedroom window. When I threw boots or jugs 
of water at them they skedaddled unwillingly, only to 
return to finish their interrupted carnal joys as soon as the 
coast was clear. Nurse Gongylus possessed at least five 
cats, three of which, females, deposited litters with 
mathematical regularity in the strangest places. Kittens 
had been found in beds , under floors, behind furniture, 
and even in hat-boxes. Cats are more intelligent than is 
usually assumed, for I watched one lift the cover off a 
hat-box and secrete five slimy offspring in a new hat. 
One of the “Cartref” cats was a fine black male, a 
veritable giant. Every morning he returned smelling 
horribly, licking his soiled fur and blinking his lustful eyes 
with great satisfaction as he coiled up on the rug. He 
probably had to fight other males before setting to work 
m his harem. 

A few days before the end of the Easter term I met 
Triones in Bristol Road, looking for lodgings. It was 
just after dinner; we went round the corner to the 
“Newport Arms” for a drink. 

“I must find digs before to-night,” he informed me, 
“for they threw my stuff out on the pavement this 
morning, and I had to store it at the station.” 

“ Did you quarrel with them ? ” 

“Well, not exactly. The old b-r who runs the 

house has no sense of humour. Last night I was out late 
and returned at two o’clock this morning, somewhat the 
worse for wear. As the door was locked, old Mousetrap 
had to come down to let me in. I greeted him politely and 
went upstairs, he following close behind. Near the top I 
lost my balance, fell backwards, and hit the old sod amid¬ 
ships so violently that he pitched on his back in the 
parage, out to the wide. I had to give him first aid and 
artificial respiration. Luckily I had some brandy handy 
and that brought him round. Then he showed his 
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gratitude next morning by pitching my stuff put and 
ordering me to leave at once or he would call ajwliceman! 
Rather piquant situation, don't you think ? ’ 

The last time Triones appeared at college was during 
the liistoiy examination. He wrote feverishly, filling 
three boo^ of twelve pages in three hours. When the 
results were published, he was at the bottom of the list 
with no marks. The mystery was solved, when, with a 
padietic smile, the toper confessed he had consumed 
umpteen whisldes just before the examination! 

Several years later I met Triones in Rio. The man 
who formerly held the King’s commission so gallantly, 
had become a disreputable tramp. 
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CHAPTER V 

P'OALPORT boasts a district known as Panther Bay, a 
slum area near the docks. One rarely meets a white 
person in those repulsive streets, but all other colours 
abound. There are negroes, Chinese, dagoes, Somalis, 
Algerians, Arabs, Malays and coloured bastards whose 
blood is so mixed that no race could claim them. Many 
of the dark-skinned dwellers in that area have married 
white girls, and hideous children play at noisy, violent 
games, swearing in a patois made up of several languages. 
All the shops bear strange hieroglyphics, and in the dark, 
dusty windows are displayed weird articles from far-off 
lands. 

It was a warm, airless evening when Noel and 1 
explored Blood Street, the main thoroughfare of that fear¬ 
some slum, for the first time. The gutters stank with 
stagnant water; dark brown, ugly children screamed as 
they chased each other in play. One group had a dead 
cat, which was being thrown at any unsuspecting juvenile 
who had his back turned. Rickety doors opened and 
closed as furtive figures slunk in and out of doss-houses, 
so filthy that one wondered if the sanitary inspector ever 
visited them. Outside a ramshackle fruit-shop Chinese 
girls were searching in the garbage, their strident voices 
raised angrily as they disputed a desirable morsel. 
Ancient, frowzy hags, whose skins were of all tints, save 
white, had left the hot, smelly recesses of their hovels for 
the pavement, where they sat on broken boxes. Negro 
sailors were playing pitch-and-toss in front of a pub, 
with a scout at each corner of the street to watch for 
the police. Four chocolate-coloured street arabs, three 
boys and a girl, ran along the gutter with sticks torn from 
orange boxes, throwing the fetid water over anyone within 
reach. “You bloody niggers,” cried an Arab youth, “I’ll 
smash yer f - - kin’ faces if yer come near me,” but they 
only laughed raucously and ran on, still splashing the 
water. 
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At the comer, two drunken, irM?*ed ^n j <i , vT ; 
fig^ti^n me midm^ of a crowd. The uafuna^ 
fiends tore each others' hair out in hanc 


s; oiood ran 

down their scratched faces. The shorter of the two npped 
off her opponent’s ragged blouse and struck her 
repeatedly on the bulging breasts. They screamed 
cursed as they wrestled and struck, until the short one fell, 
and her triumphant antagonist kicked her fiercely m the 
belly, shouting “I'U learn yer to f - - k my man, yer 
bloody whore! ” I tried to get at the women to stop the 
exhibition, but a crowd of blacks thrust me back, crying, 
“Let ’em fight it out.’’ When the prostrate combatant 
was unconscious, her enemy tore all her clothes off, as a 
couple of policemen came running down from Gibraltar 
Road, blowing their whistles in anticipation of a faction 
fight. The spectators scattered like rats to their holes; 
the drunken victor was led off.to the cells by one copper, 
while the other rendered first aid to the nude animal in 

the gutter. .... 

Under the railway arch near Gibraltar Road, which is 
at one end of Panther Bay, a sailor was lying with a 
yellow prostitute, her legs bare to the thighs. An empty 
bottle lay near them, and the woman searched the 
drunken seaman’s pockets as he, intent on his obsession, 
struggled to accomplish his purpose. Turning to the 
right, we came upon a girl of about sixteen, so slightly 
coloured that she might have passed for white, with a 
painted face and cheap finery. At her side was a 
nondescript dark-skinned pariah bargaining for the use 
of her body. She hissed scornfully, “What, two bob? 
Yer won’t get me fer less than a dollar for a short time, 
r ash in advance. You’ll get it fer two bob at the dock- 
side from old Sally, and the clap into the bargain. If yer 
want young stuff and pretty, you’ve got to pay for it, 
see ? ’’ A ragged boy of ten or so cried to her from the 
other side of the street, “ Come on ’ome, our Daisy, 
mother isn’t ’arf goin’ ter lambaste yer when she cops 
yer.’’ “ She can go ter ’ell and you too ! ’’ replied Daisy 
complacently. “ Tell 'er I’in earnin’ money. She’s glad 
enough ter spend ’er share.’’ 

We walked on and came to civilization in Washing- 
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ton ‘Street, where trams clanged &eir bells an4 boys 
cried the evening papers. Luxurious emporiums ex¬ 
hibited costly wares, and a portly commissionaire, 
in a mag nifi cent blue uniform with gold braid, opened 
the doors of motor-cars, as ladies in fashionable 
splendour stepped out. Beautiful girls, escorted by 
solicitous young men immaculately groomed, sauntered 
laughingly towards the centre of the city, happy 
in Sie imowledge that their shapely figures, handsome 
faces and Parisian creations were irresistible. At the 
gorgeous entrance to the Regent Hotel, Rorke, a smart 
bishop, complete with gaiters and apron, was chatting to 
the vicar of All Souls, self-satisfied and rubicund, who 
lived in a mansion out at Belle Vue, the select suburb. 
Rorke’s car, an ornate vehicle, was purring nearby, with 
his wife, a haughty dame, at the wheel. “ Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth," muttered No61. 
" Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheep’s 
clothing ... Ye shall know them by their fruits,'* I 
added maliciously, thinking of the pompous charlatans 
preaching the Gospel of Christ, while living on the fat of 
the land, heedless of the hideous poverty, squalor and 
vice almost at their very door. 

Near the City Hall a crowd of Salvation Army 
enthusiasts were singing lustily " Come to Jesus,” to the 
tune of "Tipperary.” 

Before I had been long at the College 1 was forced 
regretfully to the conclusion that it was merely a glorified 
high school. It exploited mass methods in education, the 
last sphere where such methods should be applied. The 
staff had been chosen because they had most of the 
alphabet trailing higgledy-piggledy after their names, not 
because they possessed any common sense. In lectures 
there was far too much of the "ipse dixit,” the teacher 
posing as one having the monopoly of certain knowledge. 
Few of the staff encouraged questions or discussions; 
most of the classes were much too large for that. Instead 
of the lecturers indicating what books were to be read, 
after which disputation would take place, many of them 
continued the hideously dreary note-dictation ^roughout 
the academic year, until students developed writer’s 
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cramp in the hand and rust in the brain. H. G. Wells, in 
“The World of William Clissold,;' claims that the bulk 
of University teaching could be disregarded, superseded 
and effaced. There is no doubt that he is right. Colleges 
should take care to appoint as teachers men of 
vigorous personalities, who can succeed in gettii^ 
appreciation and interest, without which there can be 
littie real education—whereas the fellow with umpteen 
letters after his name may be as heavy as lead, intoxicated 
with his own verbosity. True educators have a spark of 
genius, which many members of the Coalport University 
staff sadly lacked. There were brilliant exceptions of 
course. The bulk of them were horribly and quite 
unnecessarily dull, crammed with academic lumber, but 
without the gumption of a newsboy. It has been well 
said, by Nietzsche, I think, that a specialist can be 
woefully illiterate outside his special subject, and the 
university teachers I met were, as a class, conscientious 
pedlars of second-hand book knowledge, but lamentably 
deficient in any stimulating, or even interesting, 
philosophy of life. 

The students were, in the aggregate, of extremely 
mediocre ability. Not five per cent, would have done 
well in the Honours Schools of Oxford or Cambridge. 
Most of them had been crammed at school, and the 
process had to be continued at college. It was regarded 
as extremely bad form to read any book if a summary, 
gloze, crib or analysis could be obtained. In many courses 
students bought no prescribed books, knowing full well 
that the lecturer’s notes would suffice. One professor set 
two written tasks in three years, and never returned the 
papers. Several teachers dictated the same notes year 
after year, so that students passing out sold them to 
freshers, who could thus miss lectures as often as they 
pleased. Scores of students pretended to read for 
Honours, knowing that at the worst they would be 
awarded a third class, i.e., a certificate of ignorance in 
their best subject, which would enable them to write the 
magic B.A. (Hons.) after their names. In defence of the 
able members of staff it must be confessed that they were 
(and no doubt still are) strangled by a rotten S 3 rstem. If 
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they could eliminate students unfit for higher academic 
education (».e., about seventy-five per cent, of the whole) 
real work would be done. As it was (and, no doubt, stQl 
is) the mass had to be spoon-fed because the college 
needed the revenue derived from their fees. In one 
ancilliary subject I did no work of any kind for a year, 
crammed the notes in a week—going practically without 
sleep—and came top in the examination, out of over a 
hundred students. I do not of course make this state¬ 
ment with any boastful intent, but inerely to illustrate 
the fantastic tomfoolery which permits such nonsense 
under the guise of education. 

Most of the students spent so much time in stupid 
frivolities that they had little opportunity for serious 
study. In the aggregate the amount of time wasted on 
flirtations was colossal. The mixing of the sexes at a college 
has been the doom of many a good man. Few indeed 
are those it hasn’t harmed. Some ugly female students 
worked hard because they realised that, unless a blind 
man came along, they could never hope to marry. Those 
who possessed a pretty face or smart chassis, however, 
regarded college simply as a matrimonial agency, and 
hooked some infatuated youth before they went down. 
One such girl was Miss Genevieve Jemima Brown, a silly 
child who could prate glibly about matters entirely beyond 
her comprehension, and who often came in late to 
lectures, so that her latest frock should not hide its 
light under a bushel. Jemima decided she would hook 
Alfred Nuzzle, one of her numerous admirers. Alfred 
was a decent fellow, with far more ability than the 
average student. However, for three years he wasted 
his time and money on Jemima, to such an extent that 
he failed all his examinations, and the fickle jade, who 
had led him on like a will-o’-the-wisp, married another. 
When poor Alfred went down, the college magazine 
contained an obitua^ notice worded as follows:— 

“ Here lies Poor Alfred Nuzzle, 

Done Brown! 

-ru R-IP” 

There was another varlet named Algie Jeeve, the 
champion skirt-chaser of Coalport. As a theological 
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student he had to live a double life, weanng a disguise 
when out to satisfy his lusts. Noel suggested that a 
suitable epitaph for him would be: 

" Here lies the body of Algie Jeeve, 

Who lay with a strumpet evety eve, 

If he’s in Heaven, then Hell for me. 

Among honest men I’d rather be.' 

Needless to say that effort did not appear in the 


Dances were held very frequently, and were extremely 
popular. To retain a girl in flimsy silk garmente pressed 
against one’s body, while guiding her about the room, 
was a fairly satisfactory substitute for sexual inbmacy, 
and some of the dances were designed to afford the 
maximum excitement to the genitals. It was necessary 
to hold the wench very tightly, so that a;ll the curves of 
her body could be felt. Similarly, the girl was well aware 
of the sexual provocation her body was affording the 
man. Many of the dances were grotesque, only redeemed 
from utter futility by their sexual potentialities. 

Modem dancing should either be prohibited to college 
students or allowed in conjunction with companionate 
marriage. To provoke a young man so powerfully 
without permitting the natural outlet seems, to a wicked 
person like me, unnecessarily barbarous. A very charm¬ 
ing fellow admitted frankly, when we discussed the 
subject, that after a dance he had either to masturbate or 


seek a street-woman. 

There was, I suppose, very little fornication among the 
students, although many of the louts most fond of 
Hanring spoke of their various partners (in the common 
room next day), in a way that disgusted a poor sinner like 
me. I do not object to sexual frankness. On the contrary 
I believe it is necessary to a healthy society. What makes 
me so angry, that I have to walk away, is the nasty slimy 
sniggering at sex, doing dirt on it. Young men who are 
quite nice in other respects, leer and giggle at suggestive 
smut because they imagine sex is something shameful. 
They want the thrill that comes from fingering dainty 
undergarments while feeling they are doing something 
sinful. " It’s naughty, but it’s nice,” is a frequent phrase 
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of theirs. Standing before tiie notice board in the 
common-room, ttie morning after a dance, I heard two 
litUe prigs (not ex-soldiers) discuss, with winks and 

smirks, fte function they had both attended: " Daisy^- 

wears no stays and presses her belly against you for all 
she’s worth.” 

” Too flat-chested for me. I prefer Alice-. Real 

snake hips. Bubs that wobble up and down.” 

' ‘ Dolly-must be pretty hot stuff. You can tell the 

way she looks in your eyes when you do an5rthing. I 
touched her knickers when we were sitting out in a dark 
alcove. Wouldn’t mind doing the deed, eitiier. I wonder 
how many have been with her? ” 

The Students’ Christian Association met once a week 
for prayers and discussions. A typical member was 
Harold Shagnasty, a jovial fellow who had served in the 
War; a curious mixture of humbug and sincerity. While 
claiming to be very pious he was frequently drunk and 
capable of swearing like a trooper. When asked how he 
justified his loose habits, he replied " Oh that’s nothing, 
it’s the state of the heart that counts. ’ ’ Possibly he and his 
fellow-theological students wished to have fte best of this 
world, in case their calculations were erroneous, and the 
next one would not materialize. Frequent attempts were 
made to secure my attendance at the S.C.A. meetings, 
because, as an avowed agnostic, my redemption was 
deemed desirable. After much persuasion I agreed to read 
a paper before the study circle at a local chapel, the 
meeting to be attended by several apprentice parsons who 
seemed interested. For four weeks I prepared my s tuff 
in the library, reading a number of booKS on comparative 
religion, and also delving into the works of renowned 
philosophers. (It may be said in parenthesis that the 
paper was printed later by a respectable review, so must 
have been fairly coherent). The reading of the effort took 
exactiy one hour, and then I awaited discussion. None 
was forthcoming, but vituperation was not lacking. I 
accused of atheism, blasphemy, immorality and 
attempting to corrupt the minds of my audience. Before 
I could reply, several members said they ought to pray 
for me, and for twenty minutes pleaded with their God to 
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send light into my benighted mind, so tiiat I might yet be 
saved. The situation was amusing in tiie highest degrw. 
The budding theologians were either intellectually dis¬ 
honest, obscurantists of the most despicable kind, or 
mentally defective. Distrusting reason, they were led by 
Ae most illogical sloppy sentiment, appealmg to me not 
to crucify the Saviour afresh! I have smee concluded that 
not one of tiiem possessed sufficient scholarship to tackle 
any of the points I raised. 

One of the most conspicuous of the girl students was a 
freak named Hermoine Iphigenia Knott, about twenty, 
extraordinarily pretty and dressed always in black velvet. 
Her trim figure was exhibited to the best advantage by her 
tightly-fitting garments, and her buttocks rolled so 
rhythmically that youths turned to watch her walking 
down the passage. She was quite illiterate, but wrote 
facile rubbish that she called " vers litres/" which earned 
her a quite undeserved reputation as a high-brqw. 
The lecturer on Zeuglodons, a tall, thin, pale, walking 
phantom named Clarence Soutache, possessed a terrifying 
collection of letters after his name. He seemed to have 
withdrawn almost entirely from the world, and, in town, 
might have been mistaken for a tramp, with his thread¬ 
bare suit and down-at-heel boots. Between lectures 
Clarence remained closeted in his inner sanctum, reading 
learned German tomes, also meditating on the vanity of 
this, and probably all other, worlds. Hermione’s advent 
spelt disaster for the poor chap. She sat in the front row, 
looking at him with her splendid eyes that could play 
havoc with most males. After a few lectures he was seen 
in earnest conversation with the siren, who pretended to 
be most interested in speculation concerning the origin and 
habits of Zeuglodons. In less than a montii after meeting 
they were engaged, and then the lecturer had six weeks of 

E ure undiluted hell. He had to leave his books and 
ecome Hermione’s shadow. Never having taken any 
part in social life he was hopelessly clumsy, and hia 
attempts at dancing would have made him top of the bill 
at the Coliseum. The engagement was terminated by the 
modem young lady, on the grounds that her sentiments 
had changed. 
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Miss Joan Gastrula was a pale, anaeihic, little creature 
with wis^l eyes. Her chest was flat, and her posterior 
lacked that rotundi^ beloved of young men, blit she had 
a reputation of being exceptionally hot stuff, and had 
apparently indulged in amorous caresses—to put it mildly 
—with most of the male students. Joan always struck 
me as a jejune young person, devoid of intelligence, but 
I was no doubt prejudiced because I hadn't been out with 
her. She posed as a modern Sappho, reputed to kiss so 
fiercely that her teeth often left marks on the lips of her 
temporary mate. The first time I met her she was sitting 
at a small library table in the library. Quite unsuspect¬ 
ingly I sat near her, and soon felt that her keen bright 
eyes were on me. After a few minutes she asked for the 
loan of my notes and started a conversation. I saw in 
her hand a book on Parthenogenesis, and she launched 
straightway into the possibility of people having children 
without sexual union, maintaining that the sexual act 
should be done merely for pleasure, without the thought 
of bringing children into the world. She tried hard to 
inveigle me into meeting her at night, but I had no desire 
to have my love technique analysed publicly next morn¬ 
ing in the women’s common room. 

Joan was particularly amused at the current notion 
that a girl who satisfied her sexual appetite before 
marriage had lost her honour, and delighted to startle 
sedate young men by calling loudly to a friend 
across the table: “I’m going out with Charlie 
Bonzo to-night. Won’t it be thrilling if he takes my 
honour? Have you lost yours, darling? ’’ After a visit 
to Paris Joan returned witii a ceinture de chastete she had 
picked up in some antique shop, and it was rumoured that 
she sometimes wore it, so that an impulsive young man 
received a shock while caressing her in Ae dark. In the 
library she once said loudly, " It was a scream last night 
when Billy found I was wearing my ceinture. The poor 
hoy’s face was a study. He said it was heartless, unfair 
and so on. Of course I had to promise to meet him with¬ 
out it.” 

Before leaving college, Joan developed an obsession 
for Walter Predella, a handsome, conceited noodle who 
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excelled at ludo. .He treated her callously, but slw 
appeared to be aMicted with a form of masochism, and 
kissed the hand that struck her. An arrogant nincomiwop, 
with a permanent wave in his hair, and a tou<m ot 
powder oh his peach-like cheeks, Predella irritated me 
whenever I saw him. Probably I was jealous of 1^ good 
looks After failing all his examinations he obtained 3- 
as chauffeur to a red-haired widow, amorously inclined 
despite her years. They married. Naturally she had 
money, which enabled her young husband to refare fr<^ 
the active pursuit of a livelihood. Two years later she 
was sueing for alimony, alleging that her fickle spouse 
had squandered all her fortune, left her in abject poverty, 
and was living with Gloria Sunrise, the leading lady m 
“Naughty Lovers,” which the censOr had passed after 
Gloria had discarded her diaphanous cache-sexe for some¬ 
thing more opaque. 

After a few weeks at “Cartref,” Noel and I became 
most dissatisfied with the food. Supper was a cup of tea, 
a scrap of mouldy cheese that weighed about half an 
ounce, and tiny crusts of bread left over from the last 
meal. One evening we were particularly hungry, so I 
went to the fried fish shop round the comer, bought a 
shilling’s worth of chips, and took them down to the 
kitchen when the bell rang for supper. When I opened 
the newspaper, and shared the contents be^een Noel’s 
plate and my own, the nurse, who was sitting near the 
me, sat up and stared. The meal was consumed in 
p ainf ul silence, but next day the food improved. 

One great drawback at that diggings was the noise. 
Trams ran every ten minutes a few yards from the front 
door, and street hawkers yelled their wares all day long, 
selling fish, frait and firewood, or collecting rags, bones 
and bottles. A cinema stood opposite, and the cheers of 
exuberant film-fans, when the hero triumphed over the 
dastardly villain, made the bijou residences in Opal 
Terrace tremble. Almost every day a barrel-organ came 
to a stop immediately opposite the study and played “ I'm 
for ever blowing bubbles,” while a crowd of children 
stood round singing. I usually gave the organ-grinder a 
couple of coppers to go away, but tiiat only made mm 
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come more often. It was evident that drastic measures 
were needed, so I purchased a large number of stink- 
bombs and pelted Antonio with them whenever he started 
his jangling tunes. As 1 threw my missiles through a 
skylight, giving them a high trajectory, the victim did 
not know from whence they came, and blamed small 
boys in the street. The monkey screamed and chattered, 
annoyed by the vUe odour, and in the end the organ 
ceased to trouble us. 

Among the nurse’s ratients was a prepossessing girl 
who paid in advance oecause she brought no luggage 
beyond a suit-case, and would supply no references. She 
gave her name as Sophy Plant, forgetting that the initials 
on her case and jewellery were J.M.K. She was so refined 
and educated that her surroundings must have been 
particularly loathsome to her. The patient’s sitting-room 
was used by three or four rowdy illiterates, one of whomj 
named Bridget O’Praty, a filthy swine from a doss-house 
near the docks, wore boots with half the buttons m i ssing , 
so that the soft tops flopped about her feet. Her unkempt 
hair was never washed. A greasy silk blouse, that had 
once been white, was fastened by a large cheap brooch, 
and her smelly skirt had an open slit at the side, through 
which a grimy thigh could be seen. Bridget had been 
seduced by the coloured lodging-house keeper for whom 
she worked. He must have been devoid of a sense of 
smell; no man with any self-respect would have touched 
her with a hop-pole. Her favourite pastime was singing 
lewd songs, such as: 

“ Old Mother Riley ’ad a little kid, 

Poor little b-r, ’e wasn’t very big, 

’E wasn’t very big. 

An’ ’e wasn’t very small. 

But the poor little bastard 
'Ad only one b - - 1.” 

Miss Plant was so obviously unhappy that I suggested 
the possibility of allowing her to use our study as a sitting, 
room. Noel agreed, so the proposal was put to the girl 
next day. She was so touched by the offer that team rama 
into her eyes, and her voice broke as she expressed her 
thanks. From that moment she spent all her spare 
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time in the study, readings playing the piano, 

sewing. At first she would lordly speak, but, whra Nwl 
told her I had been in the army, she confessed that she 
was the daughter of Colonel Ronald Knaze, ^ 
figure in London Society, and a popular M.F.H. bne 
had been engaged to Rex Horton, a racing motorist, who 
was killed at Brooklands. leaving his fiancee pregnant. At 
first she schemed to go abroad for an illegal operation, but 
her maternal instinct was too strong; she decided to let 
nature take its course. Her religious parents refused to 
harbour their daughter uulesa she consented to abortion, 
so she left fiiem, without saying where she was gomg, 
and wrote to Nurse Gongylus, as a result of seemg me 
Opal Terrace establi^ment advertised in the Nursmg 
World." Miss Knaze. slight, pretty, about twenty-^o, 
under medium height, with fiuffy, fair hair, attracted me 
at once. Her angelic, blue eyes and charming sr^e, 
revealed small pearly teeth, seemed strangely out of place 
at "Cartref," where the demens were sluttish and 
brazen, all afflicted with chronic parvanimiW. 

N6S1,‘ having a sister at the college of pharmacy, 
frequently absented himself in the evening to take her to 
the cinema or theatre. In his absence Janet Knaze and I 
grew very friendly, frequently walking to the villages 
round Gqalport. She had a comfortable allowance, and 
her own car, in which we occasionally enjoyed a drive. I 
found her a fascinating companion, entirely unaffected, 
and devoid of that stupid hypocrisy which permeates so 
many English maidens, who profess to be shocked by 
everything they see in Paris or Berlin. As the day of her 
deliverance grew near, Janet lost some of her courage 
and appeared to dread ffle ordeal. I had to promise to 
look after the child if an 5 dhing happened to the mother, 
and at her suggestion as appointed legal guardian of any 
offepring, should the mother die. Her forebodings proved 
only too true; when the birtii took place, haemorrhage set 
in. I was called into the room as the beautiful girl 
was sini^g, surrounded by bloody swabs. The baby, 
whose entrance into the world cost her mother’s life, was 
unusually pretty, but ceased to breathe after a few days. 
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r^URING the vacations, I undertook several jobs to 
■"^eke out my resources. Among other things I worked 
my way to Canada as a greaser, and back in a cattle- 
boat, secured a job as waiter in Paris and another as lift- 
attendant in Berlin. The queerest situation I obtained 
during those years was in a Hamburg beer-garden, 
where I was sweeper, bottle-washer and' general 
factotum, spending my evenings in the alley putting up 
the skittles. 

Noel and I left Opal Terrace, which had become in¬ 
tolerable to me after Janet’s death, in the summer of 
1920. When the autumn term commenced I was in 
Germany: he secured digs in Landsdowne Place, a quiet 
thoroughfare off one of the main streets. It was a con¬ 
venient spot, near the college and trams, yet propitious, 
for work. Again we had the front room downstairs as 
a study, but our bedroom, instead of being at the back 
of the house as at “ Cartref," was right over the front 
door and overlooked the square. The landlady. Miss 
Arabella Insiccation, was a tall, thin spinster, with a face 
as wrinkled as a ripe granadilla. Her hair was dyed; the 
golden colour contrasted with her wizened skin, A couple 
of her upper front teeth were missing, so that her appear¬ 
ance was rather grotesque. Her best dress, of cheap, silk, 
a gaudy affair of yellow and red stripes, impressed me 
very much. She put it on when shopping or bringing in 
our meals, which we ate in the study, clearing the books 
off the table each time, so that she could lay the cloth. 
Arabella, who professed to be extremely religious, went 
to a couple of holy meetings during the week, in addition 
to the usual Sunday services, but never opened her door 
to a beggar. 

During our first week at " The Cloisters,” which was 
the name of Arabella’s abode, we got into bad odour 
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wi<h her for singing in bed^very morning, besides ibr 
duleing in a considerable amount of horseplay. ^ a 
result of our capers the bed was wrecked, so we had to 
buy a new one, which was good business for me spinster, 
as the broken one was in me last stages of decrepitude. 
However, she never ceased lamenting the tom valance 
wluch no money could replace, as it was a pnceless 

winter came, Arabella begrudged fuel, alfeough 
we had expressly stipulated in our agreement that a nre 
should be provided until 11 p.m. No coal was ever left 
in the study, consequently, when the miserable flre 
threatened to go out in the middle of the evening, 
hatchet-face had to be called to make it up. She brought 
some potato peelings, onion skins and rubbish, but no 
coal. After sitting in my coat for several evenings, I said 
to Noel, " This can't continue. It’s impossible to work 
in a cold room. If we are not giving her enough, let s 
pay a little more, and have a good blaze until we go to 
bed.” It was decided to broach the subject when she 
came in to lay the supper. The old vixen pretended to 
be most surprised at the complaint, but her eyes shone 
with cupidity at the offer of five shillings and eightpence 
extra per week. Coal was two and ten a hundredweight; 
it seemed reasonable that two hundredweight extra each 
week would be as much as was required, and to spare. 
For two or three days, after receiving the new allowance, 
Arabella put on a big fire, but gradually cut down sup¬ 
plies, so that, in a couple of weeks, the situation was no 
better than before. In desperation I went through the 
house one evening at eight, looking for coal. The shed 
in the yard contained a small quantity, so I filled the 
scuttle. ” Who’s at my coal? ” screamed the skinny 
apparition from the top of the stairs. " It’s our coal. 
Miss Insiccation,” I retorted, thoroughly angry, “and 
you are a dishonest old geezer for taking the extra money 
under false pretences.” Next morning the impudent 
hussy had the audacity to declare tha,t she had caught a 
chill through getting up the previous evening, and that 
I should pav her ten shillings to buy medicine. I told her 
to go to hell and warm herself free of charge. 
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Early in November,. Arabella decided to spend a day 
with relations, and asked us if we would have our meals in 
town. We agreed, but finally decided that tea in our room 
was nicer than in a caf6, so in the afternoon purchased 
some cakes, and made our way to Lansdowne Place at 
dusk. To our surprise no teapot was to be found in the 
kitchen. The sole utensil there was an aluminium sauce¬ 
pan, which was evidently used not only for boiling 
potatoes but for making tea. That explained why 
Arabella always came for the cups when more tea was 
wanted, and never brought a teapot into the stody. It 
also explained why the tea sometimes tasted omony. 

The immediate cause of our departure was a curious 
one. On a bitterly cold Sunday, a man came into the 
smiare singing, with a pale girl of ten or so at his side. 
When he drew near he was seen to be wearing the Mons 
and Military Medals. It was possible that the fellow was 
an impostor, but his face looked honest, and his poor, tom 
clothes were palpably insufficient to keep out the cold. I 
could not bear to see an old soldier in such a plight, so 
went out and spoke to him. His tale rang true. 
Unemployed, worn out by war service, but without a 
pension, he was trying to collect enough ot take his wife 
and three children back to Ireland, where he had relatives. 
I brought the pair into the study, but Arabella ^refused 
to prepare any rhore food. Noel and I handed over bur 
dinners then, as the wanderers were shll hungry, took them 
to a little refreshment shop in the High Street. Next day 
I collected enough at the college to secure tickets for the 
distressed family to their home in Donegal, and to buy 
food on the way. Arabella was furious at two beggars 
having been brought into her house. Hie disgrace was 
more than she coidd bear. Never had the sedate Lands- 
downe Place seen such a lamentable contretemps. We 
were given a week’s notice to quit. What I told the 
woman about her Christianity was more forceful than 
polite, and need not be reproduced here. 

After the Christmas vacation Noel saw a notice in the 
“Evening Courier” that Mrs. Randolph Bustle had 
spacious rooms, suitable for people of refinement, to let 
at a reasonable price. The house was a large one nea r 
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the cemetery, in a district that had formerly been fashion¬ 
able, but had fallen on evil days. Mrs. Bustle was a fat, 
pretentious matron of about forty, who informed all who 
cared to listen that she was no common landlady, but a 
woman of culture. In spite of her unfavourable appear¬ 
ance and lying tongue, Noel and I determined to give the 
place a trial, as term started next day, and we were bred 
of hunting for accommodation. Sick of bad and 
insufficient food, we decided to do our own catering; Mrs. 
Bustle undertook to cook for us. Our room, which cost 
one pound per week, was the front upstaiis bedroom. 
The big downstairs sitting-room was at the disposal oyall 
boarders. Two (shop-assistants) absented themselv^ a 
good deal, as they were engaged to be married, and at (the 
peak of their infatuation. The third companion was a 
railway labourer earning thirty shillings a week, which 
he supplemented by acting as “ chucker-out ” in a pub 
at night. 

The fourth individual struck me like a tornado. I 
had often heard that Gascons are ebullient, boastful, 
untruthful and loquacious, but had never been able to 
study a specimen at close quarters. Jules Pastorel 
amused me enormously. He was about twenty-five years 
of age, of short stature; his face was brick-red with merry 
blue eyes. His gaiety never relaxed. He could sing when 
sober, his baritone voice was rich and melodious. Un¬ 
fortunately he was blind drunk practically every evening, 
and in that state bellowed like an infuriated bull; many of 
the neighbours complained of his nocturnal roars. Before 
our arrival at “ Astor Court,” Jules’ happiness had been 
incomplete because no one would play the piano. When 
he heard Noel performing like a virtuoso, the impulsive 
M^ridonal rushed to embrace him, crying, ” Dieu soit 
loud! Enfin j’aurai de la belle tnusique pour m’accom- 
pagner!” Jule’s favourite song was ” Reviens d mot 
bien-aimde ou je meurs” {molto iremolando). It was 
sung at least once every evening. Noel and I stiidied until 
about ten, so that the concerts were always late in starting, 
and rarely finished before midnight, in spite of repeated 
protests from Mrs. Bustle, who stuck her head in the door 
and shouted, “Stop that bloody din or I’ll give you all 
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notice to quit in the morning.” When she tried to close 
the piano, Jules caught her round the waist and made her 
dance about the room. One night he gave her a cup of 
whisky, which made her prance like a kitten, pull up her 
skirts and kick over her head. With pardonable pride 
she then confessed to having been a ballet-dancer in her 
youth, and told spicy tales of indecorous doings behind 
the scenes, when young men-about-town visited actresses 
in their dressing-rooms. “After all, they were young, 
and who can resist a nice leg and white bosom? ” asked 
the landlady philosophically. 

Jules was most reticent at first about his private affairs, 
but one evening, while half-drunk, he became con¬ 
fidential, and told his story. The gist of it was that he 
had acted as traveller for a brother who ran a boot and 
shoe business in Marseilles. As a result of women and 
betting, Jules got heavily into debt, and at last, in despair, 
secretly borrowed some money from the firm, hoping no 
doubt to pay it back. When the loss was discovered his 
brother resolved not to prosecute, but offered the black 
sheep a hundred pounds to go abroad where he might 
make good. The delinquent promised to try his luck in 
Canada, but went no further than Coalport! While his 
money lasted, Jules was extremely generous; some of his 
pranks were highly ludicrous. Whenever a pretty girl 
served him in a shop, he invited her to the theatre. In 
the various pubs round his abode he treated all and sundry 
to free drinks. The house opposite, which took in 
boarders, always had a number of theatrical girls staying- 
in it. They were free and easy jades who rose late and 
smoked at their bedroom windows, in a state of undress 
that even Mrs. Bustle characterized as daring. Usually 
they disrobed and got into bed without pulling the blinds, 
which provided Jules with a glorious display of female 
loveliness. The romantic fellow often serenaded them at 
night from his window; they applauded after each song. 
Frequently he would go over and invite them to a musical 
evening. Some of them, talented performers, gave 
excellent impromptu shows. Jules’ perpetual complaint 
was that he suffered from insomnia unless a woman shared 
his bed. When he asked Mrs. Bustle if he might bring 
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home une petite amie, the landlady replied, arms akimbo: 
“ No, sir! You bloody well won't. I may be fond of a 
drop but I’m a respectable woman.” 

Noel and I had been in that house a few weeks 
before we discovered the existence of Mr. Randolph 
Bustle, a big heavy man of about forty-eight, with a well- 
fed appearance and bushy overhanging moustaches, 
which he sucked into his mouth continuously. Randolph 
had been a bagman but, convinced that modern business 
life is too exacting, had retired while in full enjo5mient of 
his faculties. Having persuaded his wife that he was an 
invalid, he never rose before midday. In the afternoon 
he went for a stroll, and after tea ambled round to the 
‘‘Blue Boar,” where he was captain of the dart team, 
and more than useful at dominoes. Frequently he 
greeted me with: 

‘‘Well, Mr. Cameron, ’Ow’s the studyin’? ” 

‘‘Oh, can’t grumble,” was my usual reply. 

‘‘All work an’ no play killed the cat, you know,” 
declared the ex-traveller sententiously, shaking his head, 
‘‘ What about a game o’ darts this evenin’ ? ” 

‘‘ I should be absolutely no good at darts, Mr. Bustle.” 

‘‘ Well, lend us a couple o’ bob.” 

I always lent the money to get rid of the loafer, but 
deducted it from the rent at the end of the week. Often, 
of an evening, Mrs. Bustle was to be seen coming from the 
pub, with a big jug under her apron. She reeked of beer 
and walked unsteadily, but thought she could bluff her 
lodgers into believing that the jug contained hot faggots 
for supper. When she stopped to speak she had to lean 
against the garden rails of a house. One evening she told 
me of her glorious past and of her present troubles, 
including a sick husband. Standing in a gloomy alley just 
off the Cambridge Road, along which dark figures hurried 
by to their homes, she recited dramatically: 

‘‘You wouldn’t believe 'ow we’ve come down in the 
world, Mr. Cameron. Ten years ago we owned ‘The 
White ’Art ’ at Llanarth, you know, it’s a ’oliday resort 
near ’ere. We ’ad our own kerridge, Randolph and me, 
an’ lived on the fat o’ the land. You can imagine ’ow 
’umiliatin’ it is for a lady like me to ’ave to t^e in lodgers. 
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An' the cheek they give! Christ A’mighty! They treat 
a pore woman like dirt under their feet. Why only larse 
night that bloody Frenchman told me ter strike a match 
an’ warm me bottom when I axed 'im, quite polite too I 
was, to make less damn noise. An' times is that 'ard! 
It's almos' impossible for a pore man like Randolph to 
get merry, let alone drunk. Water an’ taxes, that’s all 
they sell now fer beer, an’ four times as dear as pre-War. 
Would yer believe me, when I tell yer that before the damn 
War put prices up, yer could get reasonable drunk fer a 
bob, with ’ojjs floatin’ in it an’ all ? An’ rents is terrible ! 
You’ve no idea 1 It’s only me soft 'eart that allows me 
to let me rooms at a quid a week. Swelp me bob, I was 
never cut out ter be a landlady, too bloody good-natured, 
that's what I am. Well good-night, Mr. Cam'ron, me 
faggots is gettin’ cold and Randolph likes ’em ’ot.” 

Jules stayed a couple of months at “ Astor Court,” but, 
towards the end of his sojourn, was heavily in debt. After 
pawning all he possessed except a suit, he was ejected by 
the irate proprietress, who created a scene in the sitting- 
room because he owed three weeks rent. A few days later 
I met him in King George Street. It was obvious that the 
reckless rascal was down and out. His battered hat looked 
as if it had come from a rubbish heap, his suit fitted badly 
and was ragged, while his boots were broken and fastened 
with string. Who would have recognized the swaggering 
cavalier in spats, fur coat and evening dress, who took 
pretty girls to the theatre two months earlier ? I led him 
into a pub for a drink; he almost wept while telling of the 
various ways in which he had made a fool of himself. 
The first step on his downward career was due to a flashy 
moll whom he had met at the Biarritz races. The woman, 
who was really an American adventuress, pretented to ^ 
a countess separated from her husband, pending divorce. 
Jules became so infatuated with the handsome Jezebel 
that he spent every penny to satisfy her extravagant 
tastes, and had to borrow in the end to buy her a pearl 
necklace. The worst blow of all was when the Judy 
refused to see her lover after his disgrace, although she 
kept all the presents. After sampling the underworld of 
Coalport for a week, Jules borrowed enough money from 
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the boarders at “ Astor Court” to buy a respectable rig- 
out, and secured a situation as steward on a large liner 
plying between Southampton and New York. His end 
was not what one might have expected. A wealthy 
South-American lady passenger became interested in &e 
handsome waiter who served her at table, heard him sing 
during a concert on board, and arranged to pay for the 
training of his voice. To-day Jules is an established 
singer, but not too proud to recall the day when I stood 
him drinks in the bar of “The Welsh Dragon.” 

Some years after he left Coalport I met him in London, 
we were waiting for a train at Paddington when an irate 
army major came strutting along. Noticing a private 
rushing to catch a train, the martinet bellowed, ” (^me 
here, that man! ” The humble soldier walked quickly 
towards the officer, saluted smartly and stood at attention. 
" Why the hell did you not salute me ? ” roared the red¬ 
faced bully. ” I did not see you, sir. I was hurrying to 
catch a train. I’m very sorry, sir.” “Well ril teach 
you to look out for officers even when you are in a hurry. 
You will walk up and down this platform saluting me until 
further orders. As I have an hour to spare, you are not 
likely to forget in future, my man.” Jules was indign^t 
at such behaviour in public. Sp3dng two toughs lounging 
near the exit, he rushed over to them, promising them 
five pounds if they would annoy the major and detain hir® 
for five minutes or so. The money changed hands, and 
the desperadoes walked over to the pompous officer, 
whose protuberant paunch threatened to burst his tunic. 
One of the rogues knelt down behind him while the other, 
lurching forward as if drunk, sent the martinet flying on 
his back over the kneeling accomplice. Jules rushed the 
private to a taxi, found tiiat he wanted to reach Reading, 
and paid his fare to that place. Next morning the papers 
announced that ffie major and two civilians had been 
arrested for brawling in public. The case was dismissed, 
but the magistrate warned the choleric officer to control 
his temper better in future! 

A famous woman preacher named Nellie Hysteria was 
invited by the Christian Association to visit a local chapel. 
Her namft appeared on large bills plastered over the 
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hoardings; every effort was made to secure a good 
audience. Prompted by curiosity to see this famous 
female who understood so well the gentle art of boost, I 
turned up at the service and studied the crowd who 
awaited so eagerly this gushing protagonist of the 
Nazarene carpenter. Hymns were sung, mostly sloppy 
ones such as: 

“ Till I learned to love Thy name. 

Lord, Thy grace denying, 

I was lost in sin and shame, 

Dying, dying, dying. 

“ Hallelujah ! grace is free, 

This is now my story; 

Jesus’ blood avails for me— 

Glory, Gloiy, Glory.” 

Just before the end of the third hymn, Nellie appeared 
suddenly in the pulpit, like a jack-in-the-box when the 
catch is released. She was a radiant figure, resplendent 
in white. After sweeping a comprehensive glance round 
the audience, she dropped to her knees, joined her hands 
and lookd up at the ceiling. It was all admirably stage- 
managed. The text was ‘‘But they that wait upon ttie 
Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; they 
shall work, and not faint.” She was effectively primed 
and drowned her eager listeners in a flood of words. If 
one acknowledged the validity of her premises that God, 
a big benevolent superman, had created the human kind 
so that those who took on trust what could not be proved 
would go to eternal bliss, whereas sceptical souls who, in 
the face of conflicting evidence, refrained from dogmatic 
judgments, would go to hell—then all the conclusions 
seemed plausible enough. Questions were invited so, to 
amuse myself, I asked whether, not having been baptized, 
confirmed or admitted to membership of any church, I 
could attain Heaven, assuming that such a place existed. 
The answer Nellie gave was an emphatic negative. 

The sex-starved fanatic pleaded with her audience to 
abstain from all sexual relations before marriage. “ O let 
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me urge you young men to keep your bodies pure and 
undefiled, a living sacrifice to the Lord Jesus. If it were 
not for men there would be no fallen women. Can you 
ever pollute a girl’s body without thinking of your mother, 
sister, sweetheart ? The world is in a chaotic state to-day 
because people will not restrain their lusts. Our carnal 
appetites rule us, we are full of sin and darkness. I pray 
that you young people will fly from temptation as from 
the plague. When you are tempted to sin pray to God 
and He will help you. Alone we cannot stand, but wi& 
His help and guidance all is possible. Satan entices us in 
many ways, but the most deadly temptation and the 
hardest to resist is through our passions. When we least 
expect it our lusts awaken stealthily, like a thief that 
comes in the night. Beware of those who would lead you 
into carnal sin. Smooth are their lips, alluring their ways, 
but their feet go down to death, their steps take hold on 
hell. Your bodies are springs of pure water, gushing up 
to the glory of God. If you defile them you are guilty of 
a terrible sin, for which you will be held responsible on 
judgment day. Does not the holy book declare that the 
sing of the fathers shall go down to the third and fourth 
generations? It is right that the wicked should suffer. 
Free and secret treatment for shameful diseases is wrong. 
Let the polluted ones rot as a warning to potentid evil¬ 
doers, just as God intended it in his transcendent wisdom. 
Even in marriage people who have carnal knowledge of 
each other, save for procreation, are guilty of the most 
deadly sin.” 

As I wandered home I recalled Doctor Johnson’s 
dictum: “Clear your mind of cant,” and marvelled at 
the number of earnest, zealous folk whose whole lives 
were poisoned by hypocritical sanctimoniousness, the 
negation of all true spiritual life. I thought of all those 
pious folk who dwelt on the letter of the law, while the 
spirit was forgotten. Whereas Christ said to the 
repentant malefactor, “To-day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise,” most of his so-called disciples have said at all 
times, “ Nay Lord, this man was not baptized according 
to our ritual, he was not a regular church-goer, he com¬ 
mitted ivers wrong acts, therefore he must go down to 
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eternal damnation.” Cromwell's wise words, when he 
advised folk to act in religious matters as if it were possible 
for them to be mistaken, came up through the mists of the 
past, and I wondered if that hateful narrow sectarianism, 
which persecutes all who do not share its narrow views, 
would ever disappear. It has been well said that religious 
discussions usually generate more heat thau light. 

As I passed along the Swindon Road, I saw a street 
preacher foaming at the mouth with imprecations against 
the godless age, because people were amusing themselves, 
whereas the fanatic with the colic wanted them to howl 
hymns and get housemaid’s knees in continual praj^g. 
I thought of the intellectual men I knew and realised, 
more clearly than before, how utterly impossible it was 
for them to believe in the dogmas and creeds that were 
rapidly losing their power to terrify thinking people. How 
true were the words of Lord Morley when he said: ‘‘The 
Christian Churches are assimilating as rapidly as their 
formulae will permit, the new light and the more generous 
moral ideas, and the higher spirituality of teachers who 
have abandoned all churches, and who are systematically 
denounced as enemies of the souls of men.’ Almost all 
magnanimous ideas in the Church to-day have been stolen 
from so-called free-thinkers. I mused with some bitter¬ 
ness on so-called Christian countries, butchering each 
other like savages, and politicians, with hatred in their 
hearts, and venom on their tongues, pretending to serve 
Him who said: ‘‘Agree with thine adversary quickly.” 
Only the previous day I had been talking to a parson 
who lived like a fighting cock. When I suggested that 
the Sermon on the Mount meant what he said, he looked 
surprised and mouthed, ‘‘Ah yet, but those words 
are not to be taken literally.” It seemed to me that 
sophistry could not go further. Such reasoning was on 
a par with that of a man who turned the other cheek and 
then smote his enemy hip and thigh, under the pretext 
that nothing had been said concerning what we are to do 
after turning the other cheek. Sophistry and casuistry 
abound in all the tomes I have read on Biblical exegesis. 
I thought of all the hymns of praise sung to God for 
victory in the War, and wondered at the crude blasphemy 
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of it all. War might be necessary at times, but it would 
alwa}^ remain a horrible thing, finding no favour in Ibe 
sight of any God worthy of the name. When hostilities 
ceased it would have been better to pray humbly for our 
blood-stained hands to be forgiven us, instead of howling 
superb anthems and strident paeans to the plaudits of 
the mob. A narrow, intolerant and conservative funda¬ 
mentalism is driving young people of liberal education 
away from the churches. Purveyors of the sacerdotal 
magic are living in a fool’s paradise, turning their 
praying-wheels, with eyes closed to the derision that all 
intellectual people pour on the ludicrous spectacle. 

When I reached home I took down a volume of Pope 
to help pass the time until Noel should come in. The first 
lines that caught my eyes were these: 

" In faith and hope, the world will disagree, 

But all mankind’s concern is charity.” 

Some days later I went with Noel to Llanarth, a pretty 
seaside resort five miles from Coalport. Entering an hotel 
for refreshment we found we were in the “White Hart.” 
The landlord was a cocky individual, with the usual florid, 
fat face one sees behind pub counters. In a hideous suit 
of plus-fours he waddled about serving customers and, 
when idle, stroking his waxed moustaches that stuck out 
like knitting needles on each side of his face. Noel 
disrespectfully whispered that the boniface’s bloated 

visage was the best imitation of a pig’s a-e one could 

hope to see. I asked the fellow if he remembered a Mrs. 
Bustle. Mine host smiled at the question, then confided 
that she had once worked as a barmaid at the “White 
Hart.” 
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T PLAYED Rugby once or twice for the college, but 
^ abandoned it when it commenced to take up too much 
time. At college one must sooner or later choose between 
work and sport. Many students, apparently anxious to 
secure the admiration that females usually bestow on 
prominent athletes, devoted so much time to games that 
work was completely abandoned. The rugger stalwarts, 
making up in brawn for what they lacked in brains, often 
lounged in the passage between lecture rooms, receiving 
the glad eye from sentimental maids who followed the 
sportive deeds of their he-men with terrific enthusiasm. 
Ubi mel, ibi apes. 

The college team always had a hard tussle against Ebbw 
Fawr, a Welsh mining town. The journey took two hours 
by train, and was most depressing. The South Wales 
mining-valleys are violently, even aggressively, ugly and 
repulsive. The hovels are small, dirty and poverty- 
stricken. During the War coal miners received high 
wages, but, in recent years, mainly owing to execrable 
leadership, have fared badly, and to-day are little better 
off then serfs. Many of the owners are a stinking lot whose 
record is foul beyond words. As long as they make big 
profits, slums and low wages are inevitable. Any con¬ 
cessions they have granted were wrung from them by 
force. Between ignorant, badly-led men and selfish, 
inhuman owners, the industry landed in a damn bad mess, 
and will take a long time to get out. 

In many places the train stopped near the backyards of 
colliers’ sties, where grimy men, just back from the pits, 
were bathing in tubs. The revolting squalor of it all 
depressed me profoundly. I imagined the beauty of the 
mining valleys before the Industrial Revolution, and pitied 
the wretches condemned to toil in the bowels of the earth 
all their lives for bread. Some day all that will disappear. 
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Green grass and flowers will cover &e last slag-heap, the 
birds will sing again and people will recover their souls. 

It was Saturday morning and the pubs were preparmg 
for the usual rush, when the last shift came up^ and tne 
men were paid. Black clouds hung over the district, a 
cold east wind made travelling uncomfortable, except tor 
those who closed all windows and breathed in a th^k tug. 
Slag-heaps dominated the villages, pit chimneys belched 
forth yellowish-black smoke. Iron trucks went to and 
fro on light railways laid on the hill-sides, canying the 
coal to the main line. Pit-head workings, with enormous 
winding wheels on top, loomed up every few minutes, 
miners plodded home from work, wet, grimy and forlorn. 
Their trousers were tied with string below the knees; they 
lurched through the mud to hovels without baths, whence 
nagging wives and noisy children drove them to the pubs. 

The college team had lunch in “ The Pelican,” and 
changed there. The field where we had to perform was a 
good half-mile away, at the other end of the village. Our 
opponents were miners, rough diamonds perhaps. Cer¬ 
tainly as players they were the roughest imaginable. The 
game took place in a deluge of rain; scientific rugby under 
such condition was out of the question. It was shock 
tactics in the mud, simply kick and rush. My position 
was full-back, so I had a comparatively easy time, as 
swerving or side-stepping was impossible; it was quite 
simple to bring down the man with the ball. The 
star performer of Ebbw Fawr was a huge red-headed 
Caliban named Dai Evan Sloshem, known affectionately 
as the beetle-crusher by the crowd. Dai knew as much 
about Rugby as an elephant about embroidery. He 
simply worked his elbows like flails, ran with his knees 
high, so as to disable any opponent who got in his way, 
and was fairly successful in spite of, or rather because of, 
his crude methods. Long before the end of the game, 
tempers had become badly frayed. During the muddy 
mauls a good deal of all-in wrestling and surreptitious 
punching was indulged in. 

I took the place of an injured forward and found 
myself in the line-out opposed to a determined joker 
who smote me hard on the jaw every time the referee 
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wasn't looking. I retaliated by bitiftg his ear in 
the scrum, so that we were pretty even when the 
final whistle blew. I then shook hands with my 
adversary. Later, in the pub, we had a couple of drinl» 
together. There’s nothing like Rugby for making friends. 

During the return journey the team had great fun in the 
train, its members having left their spare cash in the till 
of the pub where they changed. Noel and I happened to 
get into an empty carriage, hoping to lie down. We were 
making ourselves comfortable when a pompous parson 
climbed in and ordered us, in a peremptory tone, to put 
away our cigarettes. The overbearing inquisitor, with a 
face like a bilious lammergeyer, glared and spluttered in 
his overbearing parson’s voice, “You take those 
cigarettes, you roll them, tap them on the case, play 
with them a little and then light them, thinking nobody 
will object, but I forbid you. This is not a smoking 
carriage.’’ We complied, then discussed the arrogance 
of parsons afflicted with ratnollissement, who, trading on 
the credulity of superstitious runts become, in the words 
of a great historian, friends skulking behind the Crucifix. 
The voodoo merchant glared and went away to find more 
congenial company. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

T HAD gradually lost touch with most of my army 
friends, and was agreeably surprised to receive, at the 
end of my second year in college, a letter from Fred 
Raleigh, a Paddington joiner’s labourer who was getting 
married and wanted me to be best man. Fred was a bad 
correspondent, who would rather saw through twenty 
planks than write a letter, but he and I had been good 
chums for a few months during the great adventure. The 
Cockney had never been a particularly efficient soldier, 
but was a good-natured fellow on whom one could rely. 
He was a smallish chap, about three inches over five feet, 
and narrow across the shoulders. His ugly, thin face 
looked rather wistful. His eyes were too big, the mouth 
too wide and the nose, broken in some fight, inclined 
somewhat to the left. Tousled long hair was Fred's most 
conspicuous feature. It was jet black, and so thick that 
no comb could ever go through it. Big hands and feet 
made the slight body look somewhat grotesque, but 
although drill-sergeants often cursed Raleigh’s clumsy 
bearing, he never dropped out during a long march, and 
never reported sick during the whole of his service. He 
was eventually discharged minus half of his left leg, which 
was amputated below the knee, after a shell splinter had 
smashed the shin bone to pulp. Fred’s letter, forwarded 
to me by the battalion, was a curious document. It ran 
as follows: — 

“ Deer Mister Kameron, 

You will be surprised to ear from me after this 
time it is to tel yer Im gettin marrid next month on 
the ten it is and we will be glad if yew will come an 
be best man my girl says yer a toff and wont wanter 
come but I says yer will kos weer old pals susie is a 
god gerl and we ave a nise room for wen weer marrid 
shees in the famlee way thats waye weer gettin marrid 
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so quik but shoes kleen an done run about fte streets 
at nite. We avnt much monie but monie aint every- 
think is it. thair will be plentie of bier an grub eniow. 
Yer ole pal Fred Raleigh owr adres is this well street 
numba 42.” 

I replied that nothing would give me greater pleasure than 
to be present at the wedding. The day before that happy 
event I took the train to Paddington. Fred was there, 
when the Fishguard Mail arrived at six in the evening. 
He had on a ludicrous bowler with a bright feather, a 
couple of inches high, sticking above the band. His 
trousers were light moleskins, tight at the knees but 
inordinately wide lower down, real bell-bottoms. The 
jacket had undoubtedly begun its career under more 
auspicious circumstances, in other words, from smoking 
it had descended to lounge. The silk facings were truly 
pitiful, but had been well brushed for the occasion. A 
bright yellow scarf was sported over a shirt with red and 
green stripes. Needless to say no collar was worn. The 
platform was crowded with porters, fashionable ladies, 
plus-four loungers, and poorly-dressed representatives 
of the plebs. 

Fred waved his bowler while the train was yet 
afar off; it was easy to see that he had been looking 
upon the beer when it was frothy. While the engine was 
still twenty yards distant, he roared, "Wot cheer ole’ 
son ? Ow’s yer beUy orf fer spots ? Gorblime, it does me 
ole 'eart good to see yer agen. ’ ’ After stepping out of the 
compartment I saw that Fred used a crutch; in the place 
of his left foot was a black knob. “Strike me lucky, 
’Arry, yew avn’t chynged a bit; strewth ! My gel never 
thought yer'd come, a torf like yew. What abaht a 
gargle? ” For some unknown reason Fred had always 
called me ’Any, although I had pointed out more than 
once that it wasn’t my name. “ It’s orl the syme, ain 't 
it? ” Fred would reply on such occasions. “Wot fte 
’ell do it matter wot a feller’s nyme is ? ’Erbert, ’Any, 
’Grace, they’re orl the Weedin’ syme.” 

We went to a pub called “ The Black Bull ” near 
the Edgwarc Road and had a few “gargles.” It 
was a cheerful hostelry, with half a dozen pretty. 
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red-cheeked barmaids pulling the handle of the beer- 
engines as fast as they could. The big, wide counter 
was flooded with beer, which a melancholy little 
barman mopped up from time to time. A thick haze of 
tobacco smoke hung below the ceiling, so that the heads 
of the taller customers were almost hidden. At least fifty 
people were all talking at once, the hubbub was deafening. 
On benches round the walls sat little, quiet men, smoking 
pipes, and silent for the most part. They evidently con¬ 
sidered talk a waste of time, as they occasionally cocked 
a pitying eye at the noisy ones. In an adjacent room, 
reserved for females, were a score of lively drinkers, many 
of whom stuck their heads through small apertures to 
exchange lewd badinage with the men. A woman of 
about forty with a fat, red face, on top of which was stuck 
a hat shaped like a flowerpot, with blue cherries nodding 
over the brim, spotted an old lover. Pushing her head 
through the hole, she yelled; 

“Ullo 'Erb, 'avent' seen yer fer a ’ell uv a time, you 
old yeUer-belly.” 

“Don’t be so familiar,’’ retorted ’Erb, a fat, clean¬ 
shaven taxi-driver of about forty-five. He was very short, 
but, like most small men, stood as if he were a most 
important personage. 

“Awright, old son, don’t get shirty,’’ continued the 
female, “You’ve bin glad ter sleep with me many a 
time.’’ 

“Ay, an’ I pyde yer too,’’ replied fatty, who was 
clearly anxious for the conversation to cease. 

“Well, you needn’t get the ’ump when yer ole flyme 
wants ter be friendly like.’’ 

“ Shut up, can’t yer, or I’ll gi’ yer a swipe acrost the' 
kisser.” 

“Yus, yer were glad ter slobber abaht with me, yew 
ole’ pertater belly, nah yer put on hairs. He ! he ! An’ 
'e don’t wear no underpants neither. 'Is legs is filthy too, 
only 'as a bath when ’e’s ill, an' as ter go ter the 'orspital 
fer examination.” The insulted one lost his temper, and 
emptied his pint pot in the woman’s face. Such an 
occurrence must have been frequent at the “ Black Bull,” 
for no one paid much attention to the rowdy couple. Fatty 
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was ordering another drink when in dashed his erstwhile 
paramour, intent on revenge. The man rushed and 
dodged about the room, but the irate female, strong and 
tall, was not to be put off. As she pursued her adversary, 
innocent spectators were pushed and jostled. Good beer 
was spilt, and soon angry exclamations arose on every 
side. ’Erb tried to dodge round Fred, but the cripple gave 
him a deft kick in the stomach, which sent Fatty sprawling 
in a pool of beer. The woman knelt over her vanquished 
foe and smacked his face unmercifully. “ Tyke that, yew 
bloody worm, an’ that, yew jelly-belly; call yerself a 

man ? Yer give me the s-. I never seen such a measly 

coward, swelp me bob if I ’ave ! ” “Leave go’’ shouted 
the craven wretch as he lay in the beer. “Leave go, or 
I’ll ’ave the law on yer.’’ “I’ll give yer law,” shouted 
the Amazon, “d’yew think the law will punish a pore 
woman fer strikin’ a harse-fyced scum 'oo insulted 'er in 
public? ” 

A stalwart bar-tender came and threw the couple 
out into the street. In a little while the atmosphere 
became calm again and the disturbers of the peace were 
forgotten. “ ’Ow’s yer ooja, Alice? ” called Fred across 
the bar to a buxom lass who wiped her perspiring brow 
with her sleeve. “None the better fer yore arskin’ an’ 
don’t be so bloody pers’nal,” snapped the maiden, with¬ 
out turning a hair. ‘ ‘ ’Ow’d yer like ter sleep wiv me ? ’ ’ 
enquired Fred in a lower tone, “ I wouldn’t arf give yer a 

bon time.” “B-s ter yew, yer narrow-gutted rat,” 

retorted Alice, “I want men, not kids. If yer give me 
any more of yer ole buck I’ll ’and yer a swipe over the 
snitch and don’t forget. ’ ’ The damsel went offto serve an 
impatient customer who was rapping loudly on the 
counter. At a little before what Fred called “chuckin’- 
aht time” we left the pub to avoid the crush, and 
wandered off to a fried-fish shop, where we purchased an 
enormous heap of chipped potatoes, with half a dozen 
yellow fish reclining on the top. As we walked along, 
munching our suppers wrapped up in newspapers, Fred 
explained that his girl was quite respectable, in spite of 
her pregnant condition. “ Yer’ve got ter try before yer 
buy, aven’t yer, ’Arry ? ” he asked, cleaning the back- 
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bone of a fish. “ Wot’s the good o’ gettin’ marrid wiyaht 
makin’ sure the Judy’s ’ealthy an’ in a fit styte to ave 
chil’ren ? ” Having finished his meal he burst into song: 

‘ ‘ Could I only tike yer ’and 
As I did when yer spoke my nyme, 

But it’s only a bewtiful pictyer 
In a bewtiful golden fryme ! 

Twas a pictyer O! of a lydy 
So bewtiful young and fair ...” 

A policeman was approaching, so I clapped a hand over 
Fred's mouth and told him to shut up. 

‘‘0 stow it, myte,” protested the songster; “can’t a 
bloke warble when ’e’s ’appy? Strike me pii^, if that 
copper wants ter pinch me ter singin’ I’ll dot ’im one on 
the bloody boko. This is a free country ain’t it ? ’Ere, 
let’s ’ave a sit dahn.” We sat on a doorstep while Fred 
went over the details of his marriage, which was to be in 
St. Barnabas’, the banns having been called on three 
successive Sundays. 

“ I doan wanna git marrid in no Church, but my gel’s 
ole’ woman thinks it more proper. An’ wot she wants 
she ’as. Yer know she’s a terror when she’s ’ad a few 
pints. ‘ If yer doan treat my daughter decent,’ she says 
ter me, ' I’ll bash yer on the dial an’ myke yer Weedin' 
clock so as yer muvver won’t know yer.’ She's big an’ 
strong too, so there’s likely ter be trouble after ’er 

daughter an me’s spliced. If that ole’ b-r comes ter 

live with us there’ll be a bloody murder, yew see if there 
won’t.” I persuaded him to leave the door-step when 
another bobby came silently down the street. The bride¬ 
groom staggered and again sang: 

“ I ’ave no pine, dear mother, nah. 

But oh! I am so dry. 

Connect me to the breweiy. 

An’ leave me there ter die.” 

“ D’yer think a feller oughter git marrid, ’Arry ? ” he 
asked suddenly, as we stood on a bridge watching the 
trains puffing and steaming below. “ It’s a ’ell uv a risk, 
ain’t it?” he continued. “Nonsense,” I relied, 
flssnnning an assurance I was far from feeling. “ If you 
love the girl and she loves you, why everytiiing in the 
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garden will be lovely. She'll look after you like a mother, 
cook your grub and warm your slippers when you are 
expected home from work. That’s far better than running 
about the streets at night, boozing and chasing after 
skirt.” 

” Well, we've got a room an’ we oughter be'appy, but 
yer never kin tell where women’s concerned,” muttered 
Fred. He then pulled a photograph of his fianc6e out of 
a pocket and displayed it with pride. It was the picture 
of a young girl, not more than nineteen, with a face that, 
although not pretty, looked honest and cheerful. The hat 
was small, with Howers plastered across the top, and a 
big star in front. The eyes were slightly askew, but not 
sufficiently squint to be displeasing. The straight nose 
was the most regular feature, as the mouth was awry, 
revealing a broken tooth in front. ‘ ‘ Nelly ain’t a bewty, 
confided Fred, “but bewty’s not every think. After orl 
yer don’t - - - - fyces, do yer nah ? An’ if a feller marries 
a pretty wench she’s never syfe while ’e’s at work. It’s a 
mistake ter dress a girl too good, you know. If she 'as on 
a flashy dress she wants ter prowl rahnd an’ find a mash 
somew’ere. Mine won’t, I lay. ’Er shoes ’ull alus need 
mendin’, so’s she’ll never go far from ’ome. Course, when 
she’s 'ad a few pots she gets a bit fresh. It worries me 
cruel when she’s drunk. She calls me such nymes ! you’ve 
no idea. Only yesterdye she biffed me Weedin’ ’at over 
me fyce. She’s a reg’lar demond when she’s roused. Still 
yre don’t want a gel wivaht some spirit, do yer nah? ” 
Once more he sang to the tune of “Three Blind Mice ! ” : 

“ My Nelly’s a goer. 

My Nelly’s a goer 

She’s got such wonderful eyes of blew 
An’ uses such bewtiful langwidge tew, 

’Er fav’rit expression is, b-s ter yew. 

My Nelly’s a goer.” 

I led him back to Well Street at two in the morning, and 
put him to bed where he lay waving his crutch and 
singing j 

“ She was pore, but she was honest. 

Victim of the squirm’s whim: 
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For 'e wooed and then ^duced 'er 
So she 'ad a child by 'im. 

Yes, it’s the syme the 'ole world over, 

Its fte pore gets all the blyme. 

Its the rich gets all the pleasure. 

Ain’t is all a bleedin' shyme! ” 

Promising to come again next day I walked back to the 
main thoroughfare, where I secured bed and breakfast for 
the modest sum of three and six. It is true that the 
establishment was a disreputable third-rate hotel, but I 
was too tired to walk further. 

Next morning, after breakfast, I strolled along to Well 
Street, and watched the commotion in front of Fred’s 
abode. The street was full of children, all dirty, ragged 
and noisy. Slatternly women with dirty, torn skirts, 
stained blouses, and men’s caps stood in groups, dis¬ 
cussing the wedding. Most of them were pregnant. Fred 
saw me as soon as I turned the corner, ran to meet me, 
and took me to a house where the blushing bride was being 
dressed and congratulated by a swarm of girls who were 
all excited and noisy. First of all I was introduced to 
Mrs. ’Arris, a big woman with a most determined jowl, 
and limbs like a heavy-weight pugilist. Her scarlet dress 
hurt the eyes. Her big head was surmounted by a to^e 
of vivid green; like a pimple on an elephant. “’.Ow 
d’yer dew,” she cried heartily. ‘‘Fred as orften spoke 
of yer, an yer ’arty welcome I’m sure.” Nelly was a 
vivacious girl, not so tall or strong as her mother, but 
quite pleasant in her manner. Her frock, of a horrible 
puce-colour, fitted badly. Violet stockings, light brown 
shoes and a yellowish, closely-fitting hat completed the 
picture. 

Fred was rather nervous, so returned to his room with 
Nelly, her mother and me, drank some whisky, then 
set out on foot for the church, which was not far away. 
When the parson, a puny, nervous curate, spoke about 
ra r nal lusts, procreation of children and fornication, there 
was much giggling and nudging among the congregation. 
At the most solemn part of the ceremony a loud voice 
cried from a rear pew, ‘‘ Get yer bleedin’ ’ead ahter the 
wye, can’t yer? I waner see as well as yew.” Both the 
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bride and groom were slightly tipsy and extremely ill at 
ease. However the ceremony was completed without any 
serious hitch. The guests crowded into two large brakes 
which took us to Hampstead Heath, where the reception 
was held. The scene reminded me of Ruben’s 
“ Kermesse.” The roisterers numbered at least ^o 
score; before dusk all were in varying stages of intoxica¬ 
tion. Two large barrels of beer were emptied, and a 
variety of food-stuffs disappeared as if by magic. Loaves, 
fried-nsh, cold meats of every kind, pork-pies, sausages, 
oysters, shrimps, hard-boiled eggs, pigs’ trotters, 
puddings, stewed eels, saveloys, pickled cabbage and 
onions, cheese, brawn, and a whole lot of eatables that 
escaped classification were gulped down with noisy 
mastication, and licking of chops. Those wedding guests 
must have had ostriches’ stomachs. I expected to see 
them lie down and sleep after such guzzling. Not a bit 
of it! They danced to the music of an enormous 
concertina, played by a half-drunked, bearded loon, 
whose bowler, tilted forward, covered half his face. Some 
of the guests wandered off among bushes from which legs 
protruded shamelessly, indicating the compromising 
attitudes of the tarts and their blokes. 

The tune the dancers liked best was "After the Ball.’’ 
Some years later I was reminded of Fred’s wedding when 
a little grisette in Paris sang a neat French rendering of the 
old song; 

" Mais quand le bal s'acheve, 

Au premier point du jour, 

Alors s’eteint le rive, 

Un rive plein d‘amour! 

Ne laissant d'autre trace 
Qu’un souvenir fatal, 

Qui jamais ne s'efface 
Apres le bal!" 

It was late when the party commenced the return 
journey, stopping frequently at pubs and fried-fish shops 
to partake of fuifeer refreshment and nourishment. The 
fellows hugged their donas, mauling and kissing them 
noisUy as the brakes rattled along towards Paddington. 

" ’Ere, stow it, ’Enery,’’ cried a buxom lass, whose 
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swain was busy feeUng the attractive portions of her bod}^ 
None o’yer bleedin^ slobbering’ over me. Yer bream 
stinks o’ pickles an’ beer, it’s enough ter give a gel the 
gripes. Can’t yer leave me bubs alone? An yer 
other 'and aht o’ me trazis.” “ Keep yer air on, Lizzie, ^ 
answered the amorous one, “ can’t yer let a feller feel an 
lfig<t yer wiv’aht gettin’ shirty ? ” A wheezy concerana, 
wielded by a proboscis-monkey whose head hung 
drunkenly on one side, and out of whose mouth drooped 
a cigarette, churned out an old war-time melody, and 
discordant voices were soon howling loudly: 

" The roses rahnd the door 
(withaht a shirt), 

Mike me love mother more 
(withaht a shirt). 

I’ll meet my sweet’eart Flo 
(witiiaht a shirt). 

An’ friends I used ter know 
(withaht a shirt). 

They’ll be wytin’ there ter meet me. 

Just imagine ’ow they’ll greet me. 

When ah get back. 

When ah get back. 

To my 'ome in Tennessee 
(withaht a shirt).” 

Fred and Nelly were sitting in a tight embrace, gloriously 
drunk and supremely happy. Friends of both sexes 
enjoined them to wait till they reached home before 
satisfying the lusts of the flesh. " Don’t 'urt ’er, Fred,” 
yelled a brawny virago, "go easy at fust, not like that 
cove Wedge ’oo makes his ole woman yell every time ’e 
gits inter bed. Treat ’em gentle if yer wana be ’appy in 
marridge.” 

I left the party near Paddington station, and secured a 
room nearby, after arranging to meet Fred on the evening 
of the following day, which was Sunday. 

Rain was falling when I awoke after five hours of 
troubled sleep, but the sun came out before I finished my 
breakfast. For a little while I pondered my possible 
movements, deciding at length to visit Petticoat Lane. It 
was early in the afternoon when I arrived at Liverpool 
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Street Station, and made my way to the famous open-air 
market in Middlesex Street. Having heard Cockneys in 
the army describe the place, 1 was prepared for noise and 
animation. But what a hubbub it was! Chei^jacks 
with loud, harsh voices roared to make themselveS heard 
above competitors. Tinny gramophones ground out 
horrible discordant jazz tunes, and songs sung by 
American comedians, who were either drunk or dying. 
Mechanical toys added to the din. Whistles were blown, 
drums beaten, and weird nondescript instruments were 
played by indefatigable vendors, whose optimism and 
eloquence were truly astounding. There were stalls 
covered with clothing, food, boots, books, toys, braces, 
handkerchiefs, stockings, jewellery, unmusical instru¬ 
ments and patent medicines. The cosmopolitan crowd 
pushed and jostled good-humouredly from one stall to 
another. There were tramps and toffs, parsons and pick¬ 
pockets, gentlemen and gigolos, policemen and pimps, 
and a lot of females who might have been princesses or 
prostitutes. 

“Pete, the Pile Prince” was selling a preparation 
guaranteed to cure haemorrhoids. “ 'Ere y’are, lydies 
and gents, don’t suffer no more. I doan care wot kyn' o' 
piles yer 'ave, ord’nary or Weedin’, this ointment will 
cure yer. Jus’ squat dahn an’ sit in ’ot water, then rub 
the prep’rytion on the piles, pushin’ ’em in if they’re aht. 
Doan go ter doctors. They’ll tell yer operytions is 
neces^ry. I sye no I No cuttin’ is needed. Tell ’em ter 

go an’ cut their own a-s. This ’ere ointment is worth 

ten guineas a box. I’m not arskin’ ten, nor nine, nor 
five, nor two nor even one. Not one jimmy o’ goblin but 
a bob an’ a tanner, nah then ’oo syes, one an’ six a box ? ” 
Cummings, the Corn King,” was doing good business 
with a paste warranted to cure corns, at a shilling a box. 
“Nah then, no need ter ’obble to yer work when 'Fixit’ 
’ull clear yer corns an’ myke yer feet soft an' smooth. 
Nah Aen lydies, why dance in pyne when this magic pyste 
ull give yer peace perfek peace ? Used an’ recommended 
by all members o 'is Majesty’s Police Force, arsk the 
copper over there, 'e’ll tell yer. Wellington said an army 
marches on its belly, but George Cununings says it 
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marches on its feet an’ ’e oughter know, e served tw^ty- 
one year. An* if yer feet’s bad yer no as a soldwr, 
tyke it from me. Nah feen, don’t be shy, if yer suffer 
from corns, callouses, bunions, carbuncles or anj? aroness 

o’the skin, this pyste’ll drive yer trouble awye. 

A little, pale man, with a nose reddened by alcohol, was 
trying in vain to sell pills guaranteed to cure coughs, 
colds, sore 'oles and blisters on the belly. Also useM 
for “all stiffness, aykes, pynes, an’ pimples on the 

p-s.’’ “Come on,’’ he roared, “I’m not ere ter^ye 

an’ gom ter-morrer. I don’t sell pills one dye an pudden 
the next. Tryned in medical science an’ the m 5 ^tnes o 
the ’ealin’ hart. I’m 'ere ’cause I waner 'elp me pom^ 
them as can’t afford a quid, but can afford u Ixm for the 
finest med'sin in the world. Yer know wot Gladstun sed 
in ’86, ‘I pass this wye wunce only, an’ if I kin 'elp any 
o’ yer let me do it nah, fer I’m damn sure I’ll not pass thK 
Weedin’ wye agen! ’ I’ve cured fymous men. Arsk 
Lloyd George, George Robey, the King of China, 
they were all given up by the Faculty when Cureall 
pulled ’em back from the gryve. Only the other dye I was 
^avin’ a drink with the Sultan o’ Zanzibar an’ ’e says ter 
me, 'e says, * Strike my lucky, 'Erbert, I 'aven t ad a 
dye’s illness since I started tykin’ one uv yer pills a dye. 
It’s the little dylie doze what does it! Nah’s yer chance. 
Yer may be feelin’ orl right nah, but ’oo knows ’ow yer’ll 
be feelin’termorrer? Keep a box’andy in kyse. A stitch 
in time syves nine, an’ a pill in time ’ull keep the under¬ 
taker awye from yer door. Wye, only the other dye 


A cute-looking fellow was selling watches. Tall, thin 
and eagle-eyed, he rattled off the patter with all the 
dexterity of an old-timer. His mouth was so big that one 
could almost see the contents of his stomach when he 
opened his face to yell: “The finest value in London. 
English lever, gold kyse, an’ precision movement, 
jewelled in every 'ole. ’Ere y’are, tyke it in yer ’ands an’ 
feel the wyte. Wind it. It winds like a watch an’ not like 
a gran’father clock. Worth ten quid any dye. I doan 
ask yer fer ten quid, nor five, nor one, but ten bob. Come 
on nah. nine an’ a Weedin’ tanner. Wot, no one wants a 
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gold watch fer nine an' a tanner ? 'Ere y’are, the watch 
an' a chyne chucked in fer nine an' a tanner. Just think 
of it. gents! A perfect timekeeper. This 'ere crono- 
meter 'ull git yer ter work punctual every dye. That 
means promotion and more pye. Damn it all, it'll pye fer 
itself in a week . . , 

Two plausible Jews weri? selling curtains, silk stockings 
and trouser-presses. With infinite patience they spread 
out their - curtains, bawling incessantly at potential 
purchasers. "We sell on value an’ you buy on 
discriminytion. We don’t ask yer to believe us, feel ’em 
fer yerselves. The finest curtains in the country at seven 
an’ a tanner the piece. There y’are Joe, ’arf a dollar 
chynge over there. We’re not satisfied, but if you are we 
gotta l^.’’ The elder Israelite lost his voice, so his wife 
took his place, screaming that her goods were wonderful 
value, and offering silk stockings at a taimer a pair. 

A short, dark, unshaven loon carried a tray on which 
rubber goods in small tins were offered at three for a bob. 

Silent, dark-skinned hawkers displ^ed gaudy, silk 
shawls, that nobody seemed to want. The shawl-selling 
was probably merely a blind to cover expert pocket¬ 
picking, the flaming wares acting as an admirable screen. 
Eels, shrimps, winkles, fish and chips, were all being 
cooked and consumed, filling the air with a curious assort¬ 
ment of smells. 

My watch was not stolen, nor did I see the man for 
whom I searched. Cockneys in the army had often 
asserted that in Petticoat Lane stands a fellow with a 
succulent piece of bacon tied to the end of a string. For 
the modest sum of one half-penny, so it was ailleged, a 
hungry person could swallow the bacon, which was pulled 
back after a few seconds, leaving a lovely flavour in the 
mouth 1 Judging, by the prices that ruled in the Lane, 
most of the merchandise was either rubbish or stolen 
property, probably a fair quantity of both. As I was 
living the busy scene I was persuaded to buy some 
Erbal Tonic manufactured from the "finest 'erbs and 
hoils Gawd ever inyde.’’ The love of securing a bargain 
made n^^ny cautious folk part with hard-earned cash. 
The vendor s patter cast a spell over one. What glamour 
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hovers over that noisy, crowded, smelly, turbulent 
thoroughfare, where comedy and tragedy jostle each 

oAer all day long! ., . , a 

I spent an hour in the evemng with the newly-mamed 
couple and Mrs. 'Arris. Fred could afford only one room, 
small, stuffy and not very clean. The elder wom^ was 
curling her hair with a hot poker. Nelly had bere m 
papers, as they were going to visit some^ friends. Fred 
and his mother-in-law were already skirmi^ing. A week 
later he laid her out with a flat-iron. While I was in me 
room there was no open hostility, save when Fred caUed 
the lady a dirty bitch, and she retorted that if he didn t 
shut his trap she would bung up his bloody eyes. 
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A/f Y third year at the Coalport College was happy on the 
whole. I suppose my vanity was tickled by the 
thought that my attainments were somewhat above the 
general level. As I became more sure of myself I realised 
more clearly the limitations of the human intellect; also 
the mass of humbug, cant, pretence and hypocrisy one 
has to swallow in order to be considered respectable. 
Hardly any of the students were capable of original or 
independent thought. Most of the debates irritated me 
profoundly by their shallowness. There was no rigorous 
definition of terms. Nearly always the speakers argued 
at cross-purposes, intent on raising a cheap laugh from 
the audience composed mainly of half-wits. 

Sometimes, on a Saturday afternoon, Noel went to see 
the Coalport professional soccer team perform. When it 
played in some distant town, thousands of workmen 
absented themselves from their jobs to follow the fortunes 
of their favourites. On the solitary occasion tiiat I 
attended a soccer game, Coalport played an English 
team; the ground was so crowded that one could har^y 
breathe. Impecunious spectators had climbed on fences 
and sheds, hanging precariously to their perches for a 
couple of hours. Most of the onlookers were feckless 
specimens, pale, round-shouldered and of weedy 
physique. As soon as the play started, a steady drizzle 
came down, and continued tor the remainder of the after¬ 
noon. Visibility was poor, the air raw and foggy. Twenty 
thousand roars ascended to heaven every few minutes; 
many enthusiasts became so excited that they kicked 
people in front when a player shot a goal. It was a curious 
manifestation of mob phychology. Wretched, under-fed 
and badly-clotoed proletarians going wild with excitement 
over a few paid men kicking a ball! And yet, perhaps, 
it would be wrong to condemn such exhibitions too 
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severely. For a couple of hours the mob are enabled to 
forget their grievances, thrilled by the vicissitudes of &e 
game. If they were not watching a football mhtch they 
would probably be beating their wives. 

The weedy morons who swarm in our cities are products 
of foul conditions. Fewer and better babies must be our 
watchword if the race is to be saved. A permit should be 
necessary before a couple can produce children, and 
those who bring unwanted brats into the world should 
treated as the felons they undoubtedly are. It is tra^c 
that the Church nullifies nearly all its social work by its 
reactionary principles. Not long ago, at the instigation 
of clerics, a nurse was dismissed from an English clinic 
because she dared to tell working class mothers about 
contrkbeptives. It is usele^ visiting slum-dwellers with 
crusts when they live in perpetual terror of adding to their 
unwanted broods. Clear, sane instruction in sex matters, 
plus sterilization for lunatics, criminals and other 
degenerates is what is required. And, before any couple 
indulge in procreation, they should be compelled to 
furnish proof of health and financial ability to ensure that 
the child does not become a burden to the state. We 
cannot hope for much until the nation puts biological con¬ 
siderations before economic, health before weal&. Slums 
must be swept away, and the proletariat improved, 
mentally and physically. Environment is a vital factor 
in every human life; the wastage that takes place owing 
to fetid, noisome, dark and squalid slums staggers the 
imagination. Investigators discovered recently that in 
one city the residential suburb had an annual infantile 
rate of only three per cent., while in the slums the 
percentage was eighteen! 

At irregular intervals the Coalport University students 
indulged in what are known as rags. Such things can be 
amusing, as other universities demonstrate from time to 
time, but those of Coalport were dull, futile and childish. 
There was no hostel for men students, no communal life, 
hardly any exchange of ideas. Unless a university 
provides hostels for a large percentage of the students, its 
use is almost entirely stultified. Newman, in his book 
called “ Mv Idea of a University,” declares that he would 
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rather dispense with teachers and examinations than with 
the bringing together of young men for tiiree or four 
years, so Aat mind may work upon mind. It is a 
profound error to regard universities as cramming places 
for degrees. They are primarily, or should be, 
institutions for broadening the mind, inculcating liberal 
ideas; where a man, by contact wth other minds and 
books, may evolve a reasonable philosophy of life. Each 
one will have his special subject, but will reahse that 
intercourse with men studying other arts and sciences is 
of paramount importance. In such an institution the 
student should develop his personality, form desirable 
habits of mind and seek wisdom, which is only too often 
overlooked in the mad scramble for a degree, which will 
enable a man to take some precedence over others 1^ 
fortunate, in the wild struggle for bread and butter to which 
most of us are condemned. Work for a degree is not, of 
course, to be deprecated. But it ought not to become an 
obsession to which all originality and independence of 
judgment ate sacrificed. In the ancient world teachers 
sought to inculcate wisdom, but to-day we, in our blind¬ 
ness, do nothing but teach subjects. 

In spite of their snobbishness and exclusiveness, 
so that many poor but deserving students are ex¬ 
cluded, the older universities do undoubtedly provide 
something that no provincial institution has yet been 
able to supply. As Stephen Leacock says, some¬ 
where or other: " Oxford is a'noble University. Its 
methods are antiquated. It despises science. It has 
professors who never teach and students who never 
learn. Its curriculum is unintelligible. It has no State 
legislature to tell it how to teach, and yet—^it gets 
there. Whether we like it or not, Oxford gives something 
to its students, a life and a mode of thought, which in 
America as yet we can emulate, but not equal." The 
Coalport University College, like most of the American 
Colleges, is an efficient high school, which takes pupils 
somewhat beyond the matriculation stage. But as for 
teaching young people to think! As well expect a sausage- 
machine to play gramophone records. Students lived in 
more or less disreputable lodgings, met in lectures for 
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feverish note-taking, and then went their various ways. 
The rags occasionally landed a few of them in goa,l for 
assaulting policemen; such delinquents were subjected to 
a mild form of hero-worship. 

During the last few months of my university studies 1 
never went to bed before midnight or even later, and up 
again at six. Vanity and fear of failure were powerful 
goads. Disinterested thirst for knowledge per se came a 
bad second. The graduation ceremony took place at 
Aberystwyth where, after a lot of rigmarole in Welsh 
which I did not understand, I was admitted as a graduate 
of the University of Wales. On my return home I counted 
up my money and found it came to a trifle under five 
pounds. Before looking for a job, however, I went to 
giend a week with Noel at Llanfachpwlldu, near St. 
Davids, in Pembrokeshire. It was July. Favoured with 
sunny weather, we explored the district fairly thoroughly. 
In summer it is delightful to roam about the rugged coa%t, 
with fiel^ of waving corn on one side, and the sparicliilg 
sea on the other. How delicious it is to lie on the warm 
sward, caressed by the sun and balmy breezes! Three 
years later I visited that coast in mid-winter. What a 
contrast. One could not imagine a more desolate, eerie, 
lugubrious. God-forsaken region. Black clouds scudded 
overhead, driven by a tempestuous gale. Monstrous 
waves lashed the rocks, throwing clouds of spray far 
inland. The ribs of a great wreck stuck out of the cliff, 
all that remained of a splendid vessel. According to 
tradition the inhabitants of the region at one time lived on 
plunder, and were adepts at luring ships on to the rocks 
with false lights. 

Noel senior was a remarkable man, mentally and 
physically. Six feet five inches in height, he stooped 
slightly, and always appeared ill at east when seated; the 
chairs were all too small for him. His usual mood was an 
atrabilious one. Financial reverses had embittered him, 
although he still dWned much property in the district. An 
accident to his head had made his temper very uncertain. 
He loved to read aloud controversial statements from 
newspapers, as a preliminary to an acrimonious debate 
with anyone foolish enough to take up the gauntlet. His 
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wife, crippled and almost dumb, sat helpless near &e 
window in the living-room, only her keen eyes showing 
that she followed all the talk round her. 

One reason why I visited Llanfachpwlldu was that I 
hoped to see one of Noel’s friends, Pat, a girl of surprising 
beauty. She had visited Coalport twice, staying a week 
each time, shopping by day and doing theatres at night. 
She lived with her widowed aunt on a farm called 
Cwmpengoch, four miles from Llanfachpylldu. As soon 
as Eric and I were alone together I enquired about her: 

" By the way, how’s your friend, Pat? ” 

“Oh, she’s quite well I believe, although I don’t see 
her very often.’ 

“ Doesn’t she live near here ? ’’ 

“ Four good country miles away.’’ 

“That’s only a step.’’ 

‘ ‘ A damn good one after rain when the lanes are ankle 
deep in mud.’’ 

‘^What about strolling over there to-morrow? I’m 
very fond of farms.’’ 

“Very well. They usually have good home-brewed 
ale for the harvesters. It’s great after a brisk cross¬ 
country walk.’’ 

It was evening when we arrived at the farm and were 
welcomed by the owner, a pleasant buxom woman of 
about forty-five. She said Pat was in the sitting-room, so, 
after a brief conversation, we left Mrs. Watkins to attend 
to her duties. Pat was sitting without a light, although 
the room was in darkness. She was a tall, lissom girl, of 
about twenty-one, with beautiful regular features and 
dark hair. Eric opened the door quietiy, to surprise her. 
She sat at the window, looking over the bay, lost in 
thought. He startled her by bawling: 

“ In the flush of youth and beauty. 

Prithee, maiden, why so pale ? ’’ 

She rose quickly with a nervous laugh, and shook hands 
with us. I knew she was unhappy, for she had been 
studying medicine for two years, until the death of both 

E arents from influenza had forced her to abandon her 
opes of qualifying as a doctor. Her father had lived up 
to his income, so that the girl found herself completely 
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destitute, compelled to accept what amounted to charity. 
Her beauty fascinated me. When she sighed deeply I 
murmured: 

‘ ‘ Are you unhappy ?' ’ 

"I wish I were dead.” 

" Nonsense, you have all your life before you.” 

“You don't understand. I had visions of a career that 
would have transformed my whole life. Until father's 
death I lived in the lap of luxury, pampered at every turn. 
Now I haven't a cent and God alone knows what I shall 
do.” 

I urged her to cheer up. We talked in undertones for 
half an hour, until Eric returned with a fluffy black 
puppy. The big retriever, a handsome bitch with a black 
curly coat, stood in the doorway, wagging her tail, but 
rather apprehensive. A few minutes later Mrs. Watkins 
announced that supper was ready. During one of Eric's 
absences I had arranged to meet Pat the following after¬ 
noon at Ty Cwm, an old ruined mill on the crest of the 
hill, overlooking the farm. 

Next morning Eric and I sat in the saloon of “The 
Spinning Dervish.” An extremely pretty barmaid and a 
bumptious little whipper-snapper were perusing, wife 
many giggles, smirks and titters, an old copy of “ La Vie 
Parisienne.” On fee cover of the journal posed a well- 
developed female in tights opposite a Cupid aiming at a 
certain portion of her anatomy that need not be specified.! 

In a far comer, a well-built white-haired gentleman 
lounged at his ease, head thrown back and legs stretched 
out in front of him. He smoked a cigar, fingered fee 
“ Sporting and Dramatic News,” and smiled cynically at 
fee ceiling. 

“That fellow looks an epicure,” I remarked to Eric. 

“ So he is,” agreed my friend. “ Had a brilliant career 
at Oxford. Took a first in both Greats and Theology. 
Appointed to fee Ebbwbach living near Aberllanfach, he 
had a fine time for about ten years. His hobbies were 
ri fling horses and women; in other words equestrianism 
and whoring. Had to marry a wealthy spinster of 
uncertain age to pay his debts. Up in London most of his 
time. An able fellow, mind you! Whenever he was 
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down to spout the church was full. After his marriage 
he seemed to settle down. For a few months nothing 
happened, then suddenly much excitement was caused 
by the news that the popular preacher had been arrested. 
A pretty girl of sixteen, who had worked at the vicarage, 
became pregnant, and gave the game away by suing her 
late employer for damages. When the case dragged on 
other girls came forward to give evidence. It was proved 
that at least half a dozen wenches had been seduced by 
the eloquent pastor. His wife had to go away frequently 
to places like Bath and Harrogate on account of her 
health. During her absence Bacchanalian orgies took 
place nightly in the holy abode. Some of the girls 
appeared to have been willing enough; after getting drunk 
they allowed their employer to throw them naked on the 
bed. There was laughter in court (sternly suppressed) 
when one maid said she slept next to his room and often 
heard his bed creaking. Before the trial ended another 
woman came forward and testified that she had married 
the impostor ten years before, when he was a student, but 
for some time had been working, as he had deserted her. 
A famous K.C. from London came down to defend him, 
but his impassioned plea was unavailing, the testimoity 
was too damning. When the sentence was pronounced, 
three years hard labour, the cheeky rogue declared his 
innocence, protesting that the evidence had been 
fabricated by his enemies. Women wept when they 
heard the verdict; most of them had a sneaking sympathy 
for such a handsome Don Juan, and would cheerfully have 
shared the imprisonment of so distinguished a libertine. 
Doesn’t look seventy-five, does he ? ” 

In the afternoon I climbed the hill and met Pat. She 
was was wearing a smart tailor-made suit of cream flannel, 
with a scarf of the same tint, and a neat little felt hat. Her 
face was flushed, her eyes sparkled, and her beautiful 
figure was poised, as she balanced on top of a gate, 
standing on the top bar, calling on me to witness her 
dexterity. Her ankles were as delicately turned as those 
of a deer. When she jumped down, her breasts resembled, 
in their quivering, two birds trying to escape from tiny 
silken nets. I suggested walking to the edge of the cliffs; 
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as we talked Pat became animated Md happy, laugh^ 
and joking as if ^e hadn’t a care in the world. After 
striding over the heatir we sat witiii our backs to a hayco<^, 
watching a flock of gulls whirling with harsh cries over the 
translucent waters, then diving for food. I gazed at the 
girl, drinking in her beauty. Her big, eager eyes were 
fixed on a ship, which was so still that for a long time we 
couldn’t decide which way it was going. Late in the after¬ 
noon tea was taken in a white-washed cottage, where the 
old dame who served knew no English. Pat, who 
pretended to know no Welsh, interpreted very well; we 
had to listen to a long tale about some women who, over 
a century previously, marched round and round a mound, 
displaying their red petticoats, so that some French 
vessels, which had brought a landing party, sheered off, 
thinifing a large force of soldiers was coming against them. 

In the gloaming we returned to our resting place, and 
again sat down. The air was still. A faint moon rose 
slowly in the western sky. Pat’s handkerchief, a wisp 
of pink georgette, gave out a subtly provocative perfume. 
There was something haughty in her beautiful refined face 
that intimidated me. When she bent forward, to pick a 
blade of grass off her dress, I put my arm round her, 
wondering, with some trepidation, what was going to 
happen. 

“Please don’t,’’ she whispered, “you know it isn t 
right.’’ 

“ Why is it wrong ?” I was full of unholy joy that my 
boldness had met with partial success. 

“ Well, you are here only for a few days. If you make 
love to me I shall be even more unhappy when you go.’’ 
For a moment I pondered the situation. I had been 
anticipating a joyous flirtation without the possibility of 
committing myself. It was clear that Pat was ready to 
respond if she thought I really loved her. 

Did I really love her? I found her fascinating, and 
longed for intimacy with all the ardour of my impetuous 
nature, but nothing beyond. Like many other girls whom 
I had desired, Pat wanted constancy, a home, children, a 
placid existence relieved by calls of friends or visits to the 
bcal cinema. How could she find happiness with a rebel 
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infuriated by conventions and respectability? I knew 
she was something of a mystic, for she had s^ken, in the 
course of our walk, about the desirability of the soul’s 
keeping in touch with God, amazing me by urging that 
God must be a glorified man. To me who regarded God 
as a figment of diseased imaginations, frustrated yearn¬ 
ings, and utter imbecility, cant about self-surrender, 
spiritual communion with and absorption in God, 
resembled the babbhngs of a lunatic. I should have had 
the courage to tell her that we were entirely unsuited 
for one another, although we both could be happy for an 
hour or two by forgetting everything save the satisfaction 
of the senses. Like a fool or knave, I decided to say I 
loved her, merely for the sake of taking liberties otherwise 
beyond my reach. It may be, too, that I actually fancied 
myself capable of constancy and bourgeois regularity. In 
a voice that vibrated (due partly to excitement and partly 
to play-acting) I murmured: “Well, I do love you and 
if you will marry me I shall do everything possible to 
make you happy.' ’ Even as I uttered ftose words I must 
have realised that they were false, prompted by vanity, 
cupidity and possibly for Pat’s loneliness. 

She surrendered her lips and no other answer was 
needed. I took her in my arms and dried her tears with 
rapturous kisses. My pulse beat like a sledge-hammer 
as I felt the entrancing txidy yield in embrace, while my 
lips wandered over the soft perfumed skin, as smooth as 
velvet. 

It was so late when we returned that Mrs. Watkins was 
thoroughly alarmed. She stared at her niece in a 
bewildered way, until Pat said quietiiy, “Auntie, Mr. 
Cameron and I are engaged.” "Lawk-a-mussy! ” 
gasped the good woman, looking as frightened as if she 
ha*d just*been told of her child’s death. “ What will you 
do next? ” 

We spent a few enchanting days given up to all those 
wholly delightful practices of young people ma^y in love. 
When we were separated each minute seemed a year, 
together the hours fled like seconds. Holding hands, we 
roamed in ecstasy over the springy turf of the moors, 
ablaze with yellow gorse, stopping to kiss every few yards, 
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laughing gaily at nothing, living in a magic world. The 
sound of each other’s voice, tiie touch of each other’s 
body, the infinite potentialities of every pose and word, 
enthralled us so that we completely lost contact with reality. 
I forgot for the time being that I was destitute, pushing 
that fact to &e hazy recesses of my mind whenever it 
obtruded too much. Pat spoke as if I had money, asking 
naively what kind of car we were going , to keep, arid 
requesting me to make arrangements to be married in 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, so that her friends should 
be envious and jealous. Sometimes, on my way back, 
after leaving her, I stopped, looked up at the stars and 
exclaimed: “ Hell I If she only knew I’m a pauper! ” 


« 
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CHAPTER X 


pAT’S affection seemed to cool when she found that I 
had no money. In one of her letters she alluded— 
somewhat disdainfully it seemed to me—^to my poverty, 
so I replied in a page of stupid stinging sarcasm, putting 
an end to our engagement. After teaching for one terni 
in a London school, I came to the conclusion that I would 
rather break stones at the roadside and retain my self- 
respect. Journalism seemed to offer some scope, so I 
settled down to writing articles, of which a score were 
returned, before an obscure magazine paid me a couple of 
guineas for a short contribution entitied ‘ ‘ Is Sexual 
Harmony essential to a Happy Marriage?” Such a 
precarious mode of life could not last long. My mother 
needed help; in spite of strange peripeteia I never failed, 
until her death, to assist her regularly, even when hard 
pushed myself. Much as I loathed the work, economic 
considerations drove me back to teaching, in a London 
suburb. Although I tried hard, serious reading was 
impossible. Almost every evening I resumed my old 
practise of visiting a pub before seeking a woman. 

During my nocturnal ramblings I fell in with Havildar, 
whom I had known in the Army. A big, bluff rancher 
from South America, about forty years old, he was on 
a prolonged visit to London. A fine figure of a man, tall 
and straight, with broad shoulders, tanned face, blue eyes 
and firm chin, he radiated happiness. With him was 
Soutane, fifteen years younger, a handsome chap, full of 
beans, and always in trouble with the police for driving 
carelessly or dangerously. He had inherited a con¬ 
siderable fortune from his deceased father, a wealthy 
whisky distiller. Soutane spoke vaguely of being in an 
insurance business, but I think his duties were nominal 
or imaginary. My two friends introduced me to a night 
club near Leicester Square, where bad champagne was 
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sold at exorbitant rates, and prostitutes masquM^ed as 
dance hostesses. Havildar’s mistress was a red-headed 
actress who drank like a fish and swore like a trooper. A 
fiery devil, she took the three of us to her flat one lught, 
arguing fiercely on the way about the rights and duties of 
lovers. After consuming a good deal more booze, she 
stripped to do a step dance on the table. Havildar 
smacked her backside and tried to carry her to bed. one 
screamed, scratched his face and called him a bloody 
bastard. Soutane and I felt it prudent to withdraw, leav¬ 
ing the lovers to settle their domestic differences best 
they could. Next evening they were dancing “ Chez 
Alphonse” as if they were the most devoted couple in 

London. , ,. 

One night, when Havildar had taken his paramour to 
Maidenhead, Soutane took me to a boUe de nuit off Picca¬ 
dilly, where a soirSe de gala was being held. We were 
admitted after sundry mysterious rites by a door-keeper 
who recognized my friend. In a room upstairs was 
an extremely convivial gathering. Most of the males 
appeared to be young officers or other young men-about- 
town. Many of the girls obviously belonged to families 
of good social standing. Much champagne was consumed. 
When all the guests were sufficiently squiffy the hostess 
announced that a novelty dance was going to be staged. 
At a given signal all retired to various small rooms to 
undress. For about a minute the lights were switched off. 
To the accompaniment of much laughter and horseplay 
garments were feverishly tom off. When the lights went 
on again three men and five girls were still partly dressed. 
The charming hostess thereupon produced a homely 
chamber-pot and invited all who were not completely nude 
to choose between using the jerry and performing a dance 
known to the initiated as the Wag-Bottom, consisting 
mainl y of suggestive spasms. Some of the young people 
rushed about with Bacchanalian fury, slaping each 
other’s buttocks vigorously. When some semblance of 
order had been restored all chose partners and danced 
naked. I found myself with a tall, flat-chested ^rl whose 
lovely oval face and magnificent olive complexion, flash¬ 
ing eyes and marvellous teeth compensated for tiie lack 
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of breasts and buttocks. She told me her father was a 
parson in Dorset and she an artist in Chelsea. After 
the dance we retired to a side-room and sat in a comer. 
When our eyes became accustomed to the darkness we 
saw a couple lying on the couch in a curious posture. The 
man appeared to be kissing the girl in the places Verlaine 
mentions in one of his poems of which I deem it discreet 
to quote only the first Aree lines: 

" Sure de baisers savoureux, 

Dans le coin des yeux. dans le creux, 

Des bras et sur le bout des ntammes.” 

In the large room a cracked-voice tenor was singing: 
“Come to bed John, I’m ready,’’ but the song was hardly 
audible above the clinking of glasses, hubbub of voices 
and cat-calls. The parson’s daughter gave me her address 
and I promised to call, after introducing her to Soutane, 
who had picked up a couple of middle-aged dowagers, 
one of whom took my arm. As soon as we were clottied, 
we sat out in a little alcove where my companion, who 
called herself the Duchess of Sondrino-Tunni, revealed 
herself as the embodiment of vice. She was slim still, with 
the figure of a girl. In her youth she must have been of 
surpassing beauty. Instead of growing old gracefully 
however, she had dyed her hair, so that it was a bright 
yellow. Her lips were plastered with rouge, and blue 
patches had been painted under the eyes to hide the crow’s 
feet. A face-lifting operation had been performed (the 
deep scar was visible under the chin); the result was a 
perpetual smirk. Her cheeks were painted a bronze 
colour, spoiling the skin, which was as coarse as crocodile 
leather. The woman’s revolting ugliness fascinated me, 
while I sniffed the expensive perfume tiiat masked the 
odour of corruption. 

“What is your name, dearest?” asked the death’s- 
head, with a terrifying grimace, intended to be amorous. 

“ Ian, and yours? ” 

“ Silvia, do you like it? ” 

“It’s divine,” I replied, wondering how old the 
creature could really be. 

“What a darling you are!” cooed the monstrosity, 
pressing her body against me, while I put my arm round 
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her waist without any enthusiasm, temfied lest I shwld 
have to kiss her. Opening her bag she took^out a sm^ 
phial, poured some white PO^der on to her thumb 
naU, looked at it for a moment and inhaled it 'ip her 
nostrils. She called the stuff snow, and offered me a 
pinch, but I assured her I had just taken some. Jm the 
central room a nigger jazz-band was going 
ing out the most horrible brazen cacophony. Suddenly 
the blare ceased and a th’ck voice wailed. 

“ I’m always blue. 

Since I lost you. 

Baby divine 
Won't you be mine? 

I love your tresses. 


And your caresses; 

Your breasts and your hips 
Are as sweet as your lips; 
I’m consumed with desire. 


My blood is afire; 

When I see you disrobed . ” 

The song was interrupted by cries of " Fire! ” and a score 
of revellers rushed about, spraying fte guests and band 
with soda-water from syphons. Silvia was strangely 
excited after the drug she had inhaled, and kept a firm 
hold of my arm until a taxi swerved towards the gutter 
and drove us to her flat. She was a high priestess of 
unnatural vice, and began by displaying photographs so 
revoltingly cynical in their indecency that only perverte 
of the lowest type could have posed for such things. I 
listened to tales of vicious orgies, marvelling that a woman 
could delight in such fantastic and ingenious corruption. 
She would have killed a man in a month. What would 
have shocked normal people provided her with a curious 
ecstasy: for several hours the drug added fuel to the flame 
of her desire. She reminded me irresistibly of the womm 
Baudelaire described in his famous '‘Femmes DamtUes”: 

” BrUlant comme un volcan, profond comme le vide, 
Rieti ne tassasieta ce monstre gemisscmt 
Et ne fdfi'dichifci Id soif de I Eumdnide 
Out Id torche d Id mdin, le brAle jusqu’du sdttg.” 
When she pressed me to get into bed with her I snatched 
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up my cap and ran, afraid of my own weakness. Soutane 
had sMnt the night with his middle-aged companion, who 
must have been as depraved as Silvia. Unfortunately he 
had imbibed a good deal of cocain; for a couple of 
he was extremely nervy, pale and restless, craving for 
more of the anodyne. 

A few evenings later Havildar, Soutane and I went to 
a pub in Westminster, and spent a few hours quietly 
consmning beer. The barmaid was ugly, which prompted 
Havildar to declare that all ugly women should be 
strangled at birth. "What the hell's tiie good of ’em? 
They can never marry unless they have money; besides 
their lives are bloody miserable. Woman’s function is to 
supply pleasure, caU it aesthetic pleasure if you like, and 
ugly women are as displeasing as slashed pictures or 
putrid lihes.’’ r t, 

"But what about moral beauty ? ’’ interposed Soutane, 
"Many ugly women have beautiful characters.’’ 

" Yes,’’ agreed Havildar, " but that is simply their last 
refuge. Ugly women seek to array themselves in a mantle 
of charming manners, so that we say they have a sweet 
disposition. But nature did not ordain things so. She 
so arranged this scheme of things that what attracts a man 
is physical beauty. When a young fellow stands before a 
beautiful, semi-naked woman for the first time, he would 
kill anyone who tried to stop him satisf5dng his sexual 
impulse. And women have realised it from the dawn of 
creation, that is why they clothe themselves in silks and 
satins, to embellish reality—and of course to makp other 
women envious. In all so-called civilized countries, at all 
times, women have clothed themselves to awsLken lust in 
man and jealousy in other women. Just look at a 
woman’s naked legs on the beach, and then see them in 
gleaming silk under intriguing cascades of lace, tapering 
down to beautiful high-heeled shoes. Why, its enough to 
make a centenarian feel voluptuous. And then when a 
young fellow, lusting for carnal joys, marries a girl for 
her pretty face and attractive figure, the parsons solemnly 
prate about God joining them together. What grotesque 
blasphemy! They are joined by lust pure and sim ple” 
A sergeant in the Guards, making love to a pretty 
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barmaid who had just come on duty, kissed her when he 
thought no one was looking. In a comer two pale 
prosututes, ravaged by Iheir trade but smartly dressed, 
were being entertained by two boorish civilians who 
looked Uke prosperous commercial travellers, bowlers 
well back and paunches well forward; the younger lout 
spilt much beer over his white waistcoat. They offered 
tne girls a quid to spend the night with them; after some 
discussion, the whores accepted. 

Havildar was in an argumentative mood and developed 
the idea that there is no such thing as love, it is merely 
desire. 

“ A young man is fascinated by a trim ankle, a shapely 
leg, buxom buttocks, and all the rest. His imagination 
sets to work and he thirds he loves the girl with a 
tremendous altruistic affection. How he deludes himself! 
He simply wants to possess that girl, to enjoy intimacy, 
and Aat, so he imagines, will render him perpetually 
happy. A book of verse under the bough in the wilder¬ 
ness, and all that. But as soon as the passion is satisfied, 
what a hell if the two people are condemned to cohabit for 
the rest of their lives ! That is the canker at the heart of 
modem Society. We pretend that it is sinful to have 
carnal knowledge of a woman unless we are prepared to 
keep her for the rest of our lives. As if a man who wants 
a pennyworth of honey must buy a hive! Of course free 
love is the only love, the domestic variety is like sour beer, 
or wine turned to vinegar. Fortunately for Society the 
mass of its members are so busy toiling to provide food, 
clothing, and shelter for themselves and their families that 
Don Juans are few among the working classes. But 
among the rich, marital fidelily is rare, except among 
those terrified by the Holy Roman Catholic Church. Even 
then, many of the faithful commit fornication and 
adultery whenever they feel inclined; absolution is easily 
obtained and penance light, for the rich, of course. 

Just think of the stultifying effects of a humdrum bour¬ 
geois existence on a great poet! Suppose Alfred de Musset 
hadn't been abandoned by the amoral Aurore Dupin, 
would he have produced the immortal Nuits ? If he bad 
been condemned to Uve with her for the rest of his life he 
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would have committed suicide from ennui, or have found 
consolation in the arms of a mistress. When Lamartine 
fell in love with Elvire, she was the wife of another man, 
and so he thought of her as infinitely more wonderful than 
she was, simply because he was lucky enough not to have 
to live with her until he was disillusioned. Then her 
premature death, under such tragic circumstances, drew 
forth all the poet’s intense melanchoW, clothed in magic 
words. Verlaine wrote “ La Bonne Chanson ” when he 
fell in love, but continued association with the object of 
his passion drove him to drink and prostitutes—some say 
sodomy with Rimbaud, but of that there is no proof. 
Rousseau’s passionate “ Nouvelle H^loise ” was inspired 
by a woman he could never understand, while his wife 
became a drudge. It was unrequited love for his cousin 
Molly that prompted Heine’s first love lyrics, and love 
goads on nearly all great poets, but real, fleeting, 
passionate love, not that bourgeois sentiment which 
passes for the real thing and inspires all artists with 
disgust. What about Dante and Beatrice? If he had 
married her she would probably have driven him to drink, 
just as Armande drove Molifere to despair. The Philistines 
rule to-day and would kill love if they could, especially 
the political, clerical and academic Philistines. And, 
referring again to the immortal Heine, let us bear in mind 
his challenging words when he declared: ‘ As I was born 
to heap eternal ridicule on all that is worthless, gone to 
seed, absurd, false and farcial, so I must feel what is 
sublime, admire what is majestic, and glorify what has 
life.’ Such examples could be multiplied indefinitely. 
Practically all the great poets were stirred by extra-marital 
passions that the Church and Society condemn . . . .” 

Three young ladies of easy virtue were watching the 
speaker and came over when he smiled at them. They 
accepted port, before asking us if we wished to take taxis. 
Raising his glass, Havildar recited the verse commencing 
Come, fill the cup, and in the Fire of Spring 
The Winter Garment of Repentance fling.’ ” 

,. ® ^ Weedin’ card? ” giggled one of the molls, 

digg}ng her companion in the ribs. 

“’Ere, what abaht a short time, nah?” queried the 
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tallest of the three, who was getting impatient. 

“ I’ll show yer some new whys o’ maiin’ love, dearie, 
whispered the third, tugging at my sleeve. 

Havildar called for more drinks, while telling the story 
of two whores who shared a room and sallied forth one 
evening to help replenish the exchequer. Next day Liza 
was in a bad way, with a tom blouse, black eye, 
bedraggled hair, and so forth. Bridget, on the contrary, 
looked fresh and neat. Looking at her woebegone 
colleague, she said: " Good Gawd, Liza, what Ae ’ell 
’appened to you? ’Ow much ’ave you made?” 

‘^Arf a crahn. Got ’old of a bloody Scotchman. ’E 
took me to ’is room, styed orl night, knocked me abaht 
somefink cmel and give me ’arf a Weedin’ crahn. What 
did you mike, Bridget? ” 

‘‘Fifteenpahnds, Liza.” 

‘‘ Caught a rich cove, eh ? ” 

‘‘ Nah Liza, just tuppences and threepences, wiv a bob 
'ere an’ there. Small profits an’ quick returns is my 
motto.” 

One of the whores then told the story of a famous lady 
who went to confess. The priest asked her if she had ever 
broken the sixth commandment. ‘‘Alas, yes, father,” 
was the reply. ‘‘How many times my child? one, two 
. . . perhaps you don’t remember. Well, go home arid 
think over the matter, then to-morrow put a candle in 
front of the altar; one for each time you have succumbed 
to the temptations of the flesh. Meanwhile I give you 
absolution.” Next day the priest found the altar 
brilliantly illuminated, and the beautiful young penitent 
carrying in another armful of candles. ‘‘Wbat is the 
meaning of this, my child?” asked the astonished priest. 
‘‘Well father,” was the reply, ‘‘You told me to put a 
candle for each time I had sinned. I’ve just brought one 
cart-load and ftere are two more coming.” 

Havildar was slightly drunk. Standing up with one 
arm round a prostitute and the other on his heart, he sang 
lustily a sloppy love song entitled, ” When you look in my 
eyes.” 

A couple of chuckers-out came to fulfil their function. 
Soutane wanted to fight them, but I saw their reserves in 
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the background and counselled discretion. A taxi took 
us to a disreputable haunt where liquor could be consumed 
at any hour. The whore with whom I found m}^lf was 
an unpleasant creature on whose face the ravages of her 
trade were only too visible. Making a pretext I left her 
and went out, intending to return home. Fortunately it 
was a Saturday night, so that there was no teaching next 
day. As I strolled along numerous prostitutes greeted 
me, some even taking my arm in an endeavour to coax me 
to accompany them. When I assured them that I had no 
money and that they were wasting their time, they sheered 
off, some with a laugh, others with a curse. My good 
resolution to return home was shattered however, when a 
tall, beautiful woman of about twenty-five stepped out 
of a doorway and greeted me in a cultured musical voice. 
Her figure was as handsome as her face. Not a trace of 
paint or powder could I observe on her entrancing 
features. There was something so delightful about her 
perfectly charming personality that I had to stop and 
exclaim in amazement: 

"What the hell are you doing on this game ? " 

'* Well, one has to live." 

"But surely there are other less repulsive ways than 
picking up men in the street." 

"Of course there are, but I need some money to-night 
and this is the easiest way to get it. Won’t you come, mv 
flat is quite near ? ” ^ 

"I’m afraid I haven’t enough money.” 

" I’m not as expensive as all that,” she replied with a 
laugh, "come along.” 

"But how much do you want? ” 

"Let’s discuss that in my flat. My terms are not 
exorbitant.” 


Well I warn you I’ve only a pound, so if you expect 
more you will be disappointed.” We turned off Maddox 
btreet into a lane, stopping before a door on which was 
fastened a brass plate, bearing the name “Muriel 
Moselle. A narrow staircase led to a cosy suite of rooms 
furnitare in excellent taste. Sitting on a comfortable 
wuch, in front of a gas-fire, I admired Muriel’s legs. 
Having taken off her fur coat she presented a striking 
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figure in a dress of white silk with black sTOts. Placing 
her dainty feet, now encased in light blue dippers, on the 
low mantlepiece, she displayed her gorgeous umbs to full 
advantage. Over a dri^ and a cigarette we chatted as 
if we had known each other for years. Although fairly 
drunk I was still sober enough to marvel that such a 
prepossessing girl should be a common prostitute. IV^en 
I expressed my amazement for the third or foui^ time, 
she smiled, blew a smoke ring and exclaimed, “ Yes, I 
suppose I am a bit of a fool. The fact is I m leading a 
double life. At Surbiton, where I live with my two 
cherubs, I am regarded as a model of decorum.” 

‘ ‘ How old are your children ? ” 

‘‘Eight and six, both girls.” 

‘‘ You must have married very young.” 

‘‘ Yes, I was only seventeen. Ran away from one of 
the best schools in Eastbourne. My husband wasn’t much 
older. When he was killed in an accident I was left with 
a pile of debts, for we had been living beyond our means. 
My people would have nothing more to do with me, as I 
had flouted their wishes when I married. I waited a bit, 
hoping tiiey would relent, but they are too proud and 
stubborn to take the first step. Naturally I would rather 
die than ask them for money. As a result of promenading 
the West-end in the evenings I have cleared off nearly all 
the debt, and am able to have a governess for the children. 
They think I work in a night club, which explains my 
frequent absences. Several times I’ve tried to give up this 
game, but it’s damned hard. I suppose I’m too fond of 
luxury and easy money. I’m not really vicious. ^ Until 
my husband died I hardly ever went out, except with my 
children. I think I must find a rich man who will keep 
me. At present I feel I would make a good mistress but 
a most unsatisfying wife.” 

‘‘ I cannot understand how many of the women about 
here make a living. Competition must be desperately 


‘ ‘ it is. Some of them stand about for hours every night 
without any luck. At first their language shocked me, 
it was so vile, but one soon gets used to it. There is a 
surprising amount of camaraderie among them though. 
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There is one amusing creature named Katie who is a 
scream. Although well over forty and quite grotesque in 
borrowed clothes, she imagines herself a tremendous 
swell. I have to laugh every time I look at her black 
elastic-sided boots. She always greets we with ‘ I really 
don’t know what things are coming to! No money about 
to-night. Trade is dead since the War. Wish there was 
another War! Those were the days. London packed 
with men on leave, only too anxious to spend their money. 
Ah me, I made a small fortune, but hadn’t the sense to 
keep it 1 ’ Of course the game isn’t worth the candle unless 
one has youth and a modicum of good looks.” 

Don’t the police harass you ? ’ ’ 

"No, they’re very decent really. Unless a woman 
solicits in an objectionable manner, or a man complains, 
we are not molested.” 

” I suppose you discriminate among potential clients ? ” 
“Of course. There are repulsive persons I wouldn’t 
sleep with for any money. Unless I see that a man is 
clean and really healthy I have nothing to do witti him.” 
' ‘ Do any try to do you down ? ” 

“Occasionally. Vl^en I started I took cheques, but 
some of the cads stopped payment and I could do nothing; 
however, on the whole I’ve been lucky. Practically all 
those I’ve brought here have been most considerate.” 

It was nearly one when we undressed, bathed and got 
into bed. Muriel was not jaded and gave me several hours 
of undiluted joy. Next morning she rang up her home 
and spoke to the children, telling them she had been 
detained but would soon return to take them to the Zoo. 

After handing over the money I found that I hadn’t a 
cent, but was too proud to say so. Hungry and unshaven 
I wandered about Hyde Park listening to the orators. 
One homeless wanderer was abusing the Salvation Army 
and all its works. A little old man, apparently mentally- 
deficient, proved that the Bible is literally true, from 
beginning to end. In the Row elegant riders trotted by, 
watched by poor, ragged wretches who looked as if they 
had slept under arches. I reached home three hours later, 
cureing my stupidity and resolving that the only 
intimacies worth while were those based on affection 
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OST of my holidays were spent in Paris where I had 
a curious adventure in the summer of 1924. 
Havildar, whom I met by arrangement, took me to a most 
disreputable bistro on one of the ill-famed outer 
boulevards. At the other end of the low smoky room sat 
a beautiful woman, with an opera-cloak over her shoulder. 
At her side was a young man in evening dress, obviously 
fuddled. He was much younger than his companion, who 
appeared to be his mistress but, from the few wor(k I 
gathered, a rupture was imminent. They were Italians 
with all the vivacity of their race. The man's face was 
cynical, the woman's tense and tearful. In turn she 
pleaded, threatened, coaxed, wept and cajoled. The 
other finally resented her importunate caresses, pushed 
her away and laughed in her face. Like a flash she 
whipped out a knife, stabbed the fellow in the chest, pulled 
her cloak about her and disappeared. The landlord and 
waiter rushed to the victim, but he was dead. The knife 
had sunk to the hilt; three inches of steel had penetrated 
the heart. 

The wine I had consumed impeded my movements, 
but I rushed out to see which way the woman had 
gone. It was dark, the squalid lane deserted. At my 
feet was a small lace handkerchief, which I picked up and 
put in my pocket. The landlord instructed the waiter to 
drag the corpse outside and leave it in the lane, as 
superstitious folk might stay away if they knew a murder 
had been committed in the establishment. Havildar 
soliloquized, over tiie tragic scene we had just witnessed. 
“Fancy that bitch stabbing the man she loved! Hell 
hath no fury like a woman scorned! Women are so 
unreasonable. They can be as fickle as they like, but, if 
a man changes his mind, they think nothing of murdering 
him. That yoimg man, who now lies dead in the lane with 
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a blood-stained shirt-front, unless he has been removed 
in Ae meantime, once loved that woman ardently, and 
probably lost sleep on her account. For a time he 
possessed her and then she wearied him. I think it was 
Ariosto who said that love is like a hare, the zest is in the 
chase. We cease to be interested when we have captured 
our quarry.” 

Next day I examined the scented handkerchief which 
had some tiny blood stains on it. In one corner was a 
crest with the monagram "G.d.V.” Looking up a 
directory I found the address of an Italian Countess, and, 
later in the day, 'phoned the lady. A haughty voice 
replied, asking me my business. 

" It is important and I would like to see you as soon as 
possible.” 

“But what do you want?” 

“ Simply to talk over certain matters.” 

“I’m sorry I cannot see you. ” 

“ Not even if I tell you I have a handkerchief belonging 
to you ?” 

The woman gasped; her voice trembled as she replied: 

“ Oh ! I can see you whenever you wish. ’ ’ 

That evening I was shown into an elegant apartment 
and killed time by looking at a good bronze reproduction 
of Rodin’s “ Le Baiser.” A soft footstep caused me to 
turn, and there stood the lady who had murdered her 
lover. Recognition was mutui. She threw herself on a 
couch and sobbed. She was about thirty, of medium 
height, but beautifully formed and dressed in a gorgeous 
gown of blue, cut low at the back, and moulded to the 
body so tightly that every line was visible. The jet black 
tresses fell in ringlets at the sides of her face, enhancing 
her pallid beauty. In a whisper she told her story. The 
murdered man, Juan Campanils, belonging to a well- 
known Buenos-Ayres family, had met Ae countess at a 
Ball in Rome, a few months after the War. Returning 
from^ the Argentine two years later, he lay siege to the 
lady’s heart so successfully that she fell violently in love 
with him, abandoned her home, and faced the obloquy 
of the Church for violating her marriage vows. Camp anile 
was almost penniless on his arrival in Italy, his faAer 
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having stopp^ his allowance, but the countess lavished 
money on mm, making him presents not only of valuable 
jewellery, but of an expensive motor car. After a few 
months he tired of her and came to Paris, where she traced 
him. At first he consented to a reconciliation, but weaned 
of it after a few days, and subjected her to every p^ible 
indignity, even inviting her to his flat to see him in bed 
with an actress. The proud Italian aristocrat made up her 
mind to kill the faithless lover and, after a final attempt 
to win back his affection, committed the deed I had 
witnessed in the caf6. 

" But why didn’t you leave the rascal as soon as you 
found he was unworthy of you? ” I asked. 

"Alas! Uomo amante, uomo zelante —no love without 
jealousy! ” 

" Anyone could see at a glance that Campanils was 
an adventurer, a parvenu. Why did you not choose some 
one from an Italian noble family ? ' 

" Ohime! You know nothing of love. It is not some¬ 
thing we command. It comes and goes at will. There are 
no laws in love. As we say in Italy, ' Amor reggi senza 
legge.’ My husband is a worthy man, but I no longer 
love him. Amore e deco, love is blind. The object of 
our love may be entirely unworthy, we may try to reason 
with ourselves—^in vain. It may be true that love comes 
into our hearts of our own choice, but we are forced to 
choose by some irresistible power. You can warn a 
woman against a man, and tell her of the suffering he will 
cause her should she listen to his declarations. Do you 
think that will prevent her falling in love with him if she 
is predestined to do so ? Not at all. So often great love 
entails great suffering. Most people don’t know what real 
love means. It is an intense consuming passion that, 
like insanity, makes one do the strangest things. And 
yet, before the tragic moments come, what delight can 
equal that of the lover ? ’’ 

The countess was an extremely vivacious woma.n and, 
whether by accident or design, bewitched me in a very 
short time. Taking her in my arms I held her tightly, felt 
the palpitating heart and the soft breasts. Her closed eyes 
revealed the surpassing beauty of the lids on her velvety 
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cheek. I clasped her lissom body while, in ^th of us, 
passion raised its head. After a sUght resistance the 
beautiful creature capitulated _and we retired. All 
sounds, sights, perfumes and contacts blended to intoxi¬ 
cate me. The long, delicate, tapering, exquisitely smooth 
fingers moved over my body with subtle understanding 
and purpose. Never were such beauty, passion, vivacity, 
and intense ardour combined in one person. The superb 
body and limbs were as delicately shaded as alabaster. 
There was beauty in her shape, her voice, her gestures, 
her eyes, her complexion and in the subtle perfume that 
clung to her. The skin was almost transparent; the 

? lump but beautifully shaped arms were soft to the touch. 

he thick, black, lustrous, perfumed hair fell in gleaming 
tresses to the waist, a glorious adornment that enhanced 
the natural loveliness of the body. When I touched her 
skin it was as if I were touching the finest satin. The lines 
of the buttocks were such as a Greek sculptor would have 
enthused over; the tapering legs, resplendent in sheaths of 
black silk, fascinated and thrilled me. The torso rippled 
with health and physical fitness, from the slim waist to the 
delicately moulded shoulders and white firm breasts 
tipped with tiny nipples. Sublime female beauty was 
allied to the grace of a chamois; she was as charming and 
intelligent as she was handsome. Her seductive eyes 
gleamed with passion, her delicate nostrils trembled like 
the wings of a butterfly at rest, and her warm soft lips, 
slightly parted, caressed my eyes with a touch as light as 
gossamer. But when close contact stirred the hidden 
depths of passion, lips were pressed together fiercely until 
teeth were in contact. Again and again we abandoned 
ourselves to the imperious call of the basic force of life, 
like a boat that is carried over a roaring, tumbling, 
majestic cataract. 

Next day I pleaded with her to meet me again, but she 
said: ” No, that is impossible. We do not love, it is 
purely a physical passion. Gradually we should tire of 
each other and make excuses. Let us part now and thinir 
of the night together as one of our most cherished 
memones. I hope to leave France to-day never to 
return. My ring is yours, may it bring you luck. Here 
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is a beautiful collection of Tasso’s poems. I have marked 
one, let me read it.” Her musical voice read the verse 
commencing, 

' Cost trapassa al trapassar d’un jiorno 
Della vita moriale il pore e ‘I verde : 

“Please translate it,” I begged, “for I only understand 
a word here and there.” 

With a pretty Italian accent, she gave a rough Eng^sh 
rendering: 

‘ ‘ ‘Just as a day passes, so pass the flowers and verdure of 
man’s life, never to flourish again. Gather then the rose 
while it still blooms, for the day is short, fast speeding to 
its close. Gather the rose of love; love and be loved. 
Let us seek love as the bee seeks honey on the blossom¬ 
laden branch, ardently, ceaselessly, passionately. Young 
hearts are like flowering gardens in spring and early 
summer, perfume-laden, warm, voluptuous, intoxicated 
by desire. Too soon leaves fall, flowers wither, chill winds 
blow. Old age, full of boredom and pain, will take the 
place of impetuous, sensual, ecstatic youth. Let us, while 
we are still young, drain the cup of pleasure to the dregs. 
We have loved fliis night— appassionamente —and often, 
in less happy times, we shall think of it with delight, for 
the recollection of happiness is really truer than happiness 
itself, which is too fleeting. The delightful hours we spent 
together passed like a flash, but we shall never forget 
them; may the memory of them cheer us from time to time 
like the oasis cheers the weary, thirsty traveller in the 
desert. Ariosto has said that love is cruel and treacherous 
—' Questo crudele, e traditor Amore !' but we could not 
live without it. We shall think of each other with tender¬ 
ness, and each will imagine the other to be the most 
marvellous person in the world. Good-bye. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Vff Y mother died suddenly towards the end of 1924. 

Her heart had been troubling her for some time, 
but I did not expect such a rapid denouement to the 
malady. Having saved a little money I once again 
ventured on to the treacherous seas of journalism, and 
once again was faced with semi-starvation when fortune 
threw a comfortable job my way. Happening to glance 
at the “Times" personal column one day, I noticed the 
following advertisement. “Wanted, Companion- 
Secretary with knowledge of French and German. Good 
home and light duties." In response to my application I 
received a letter from Doctor William Lankester, 
reouesting me to proceed to Oasthurst, a delightful Sussex 
vUlage. Arriving at the nearest station, at two in the after¬ 
noon of a lovely day early in May, I was met by the 
chauffeur who led me to a large car ftat covered the five 
miles to the house in fifteen minutes. The lanes were 
indescribably lovely with primroses, blue bells, stitchwort, 
violets and sp)eedwell. Cuckoo flowers nodded in the 
fields. The trees were covered with fresh leaves, birds 
hopped and sang, the sun threw shadows in tlie gladeSj 
one felt it was good to be alive. 

“ Weald View " was an imposing Georgian mansion 
covered with Virginia creeper. The butler took my 
hat and announced that the doctor would see me in 
a few minutes. Although the weather was warm, a 
log fire blazed in the great open hearth, before which 
a brindle bulldog dozed. As I sat, wondering what 
was in store for me, a beautiful dark Alsatian dog 
came, hesitated an instant, then put his head on my 
knee. Suddenly a voice at my elbow startled me; 
I sprang up to behold a man of about forty-five, with 
prematurely white hair and fine features, sitting in a chair 
mounted on rubber-tyred wheels. The hair was parted at 
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the left side and brushed back. My first impressions were 
of a noble brow, keen grey eyes, straight nose, sensitive 
mouth and a firm chin. I was in the presence of a refined 
intelligent man who had suffered much. “Please sit 
down.” With a slight smile he indicated the chair from 
which I had just risen. His voice was of a peculiarly 
attractive timbre. 

With his right hand on the wheel of his chair, and 
the left gripping the lapel of his jacket, he spoke 
more or less as follows, in quiet even tones: "I sent for 
you because you were the only applicant who submitted 
a straightforward letter, without a lot of gush and bilge 
about your marvellous ability. Also you were the only 
one not to submit a pile of disgustingly nauseating 
testimonials packed with shameless lies. I had an accident 
in the hunting field a year ago which affected my spine, 
so that I am paralysed from the waist down. Formerly 
I was a very active man, and at times this enforced 
enaction is almost more than I can bear. However, I try 
to forget my physical disabilities in intellectual activity. 
French and German literature interests me more than 
English, Aat is why I want someone who can read to me 
in those languages. Since the accident I get frequent 
severe headaches for some unknown reason, when I read 
very much, so your chief duty would be reading to me an 
hour or two each day. There are nominal secretarial 
duties, but I really want someone to whom I can talk 
when I feel like it. My wife is not interested in scientific 
matters, and I must say we haven’t very much in common 
as far as mental pabulum is concerned, but I mustn’t 
complain; she spares no pains to make my wretched 
existence as bearable as possible. She will be here in 
a moment. Now, regarding terms. I offer you two-fifty 
a year, which isn’t much really, but you will have ample 
leisure to write, as I understand you contemplate 
dabbling in the literary art.” 

I thanked him most sincerely. To be paid five pounds 
a week, for what was really a sinecure, exceeded my 
wildest dreams. The doctor was then wheeled away, 
apparently to see his bailiff. I was looking through a 
recent copy of “The Tatler” when a soft tread, coming 
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from the large drawing-room on my right, made me look 
up. “Good afternoon Mr. Cameron, I am Mrs. 
Lankester. My husband told me you were here. I’ve 
just ordered tea.'' The woman in front of me was at least 
twenty years younger than her husband, and her 
exuberant vitality presented a marked contrast to his 
valetudinarian appearance. Elegantly dressed in white 
silk, she had obviously devoted considerable attention to 
her toilet. I had seen prettier women, but never one so 
full of animal spirits and robust health. Her black hair, 
cut short and waved, suited her admirably. A perfect 
olive complexion, set off by full red lips and gleaming 
teeth, denoted clearly a sensual nature. Although the 
breasts and hips were large, the legs, visible to the knees, 
were delightfully shaped. The woman was so sexually 
provocative that I had a hard struggle to conceal my 
embarrassment. Her voice, although soft and cultured, 
had a distinct American accent. When tea was brought 
the doctor did not appear, so we had it alone. I found his 
wife a fascinating person, bubbling over with zest, 
displaying a childish eagerness to make me feel at home. 

I took down my simple baggage, consisting mainly of 
books, two days later, and was installed in a big, airy, 
well-furnished room upstairs, at the south end of a long 
corridor. The following morning I met the doctor alone 
at breakfast. He explained that his wife had been to a 
party the previous evening, so would not be down for an 
hour or two. After a little talk about the usual banalities, 
I expressed a desire to know when I should start my 

‘‘ Oh, I shan't need you for a few days. At present I’m 
so tired that I rest most of the time. God! If only they 
could tell me precisely what is the matter, I feel drowsy 
and Washed-out all the time. It’s almost like a form of 
sleepy sickness. It may last a few days or even weeks. 
Then I feel extraordinarily well, able to cope with the 
most recondite tomes. For the present just amuse your¬ 
self. I would like you to discuss things with me at meal¬ 
times though. But don’t be afraid to speak your mind. 

I would hate you to talk with your tongue in your cheek. 
I’m passionately fond of arguments, especially on 
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abstract topics, but there’s no interest in it unless we 
are both intellectually honest." • u j 

A week elapsed before I saw the doctor again. He naa 
a temperature and was obliged to stay in bed, absolutely 
quiet. I spent a good deal of my time reading in the 
garden, a gorgeous picture of tulips, red, bronze and 
yellow. Eleanor, for so Mrs. Lankester requested me to 
call her, was a lover of the open air. Together we played 
tennis, hunted rabbits, and went riding down lanes where 
only the horses’ hoofs and the song of birds broke the 
silence. Occasionally my companion alluded with veiled 
bitterness to her husband’s infirmity and their lack of 
sympathy. Apparently his interests were wholly scientific, 
while here were entirely literary. I was careful not to 
encourage such confidences, having vaguely a sense of 
loyalty to my employer. 

When he reappeared, his pallor was accentuated and 
his features contorted with suffering. I read to him for a 
couple of hours each day, and sat talking to him whenever 
he desired it. His moods varied between stoicism and 
rebellion. Once, when we were sitting together watch¬ 
ing his wife pla 5 dng tennis with three neighbours, two 
young men and a woman, he exclaimed bitterly: 

" It only the damned horse had killed me when it rolled 
on me in that bloody ditch! I'm too much of a coward to 
take my life, although there are plenty of painless ways. 
So I must sit and suffer, watching people enjoying thexn- 
selves. Whenever men come her I wonder which one is 
Eleanor’s lover, for she must have one. Can you expect 
a young healthy woman, passionate and full of beans, to 
consent to sexual starvation, merely because I’m 
impotent? When I think of her in another inan’s bed, 
her lips on his, in frenzied raptures, I see red, in spite of 
all my arguments. I’m a jealous swine. How can a man 
help his nature? Sometimes I taunt her, unable to 
restrain my pique. I often wonder how long she is going 
to stay. If she had any money she’d have cleared out 
long ago, but probably her lover is a married man or 
hard up. If only she’d confide in me I wouldn’t mind so 
much. I would like to meet the fellow, to see if he’s a 
pukka sahib. It would give me some satisfaction to watch 
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them performing on the bed. After all, people who 
do that sort of ming are the slaves of their passions, so 
I'm lucky in a way to be emancipated, am I not ? ” With¬ 
out waiting for a reply, he continued. " You will probably 
think me a drivelling old fool. I'm like a wild Mast in a 
cage, skinning my snout against the bars.” I squirmed 
and muttered a few words of sympathy, before the valet 
wheeled him away for massage. 

The following morning Eleanor and I were alone at 
breakfast. She was in excellent spirits, laughing heartily 
at any weak sally of mine. After a little pause she looked 
coy and murmured, " There is something I want to ask 
you, but I hardly dare.” 

"Go ahead, don't be shy.” 

" But I don't know if I ought.” 

" Why not risk it? ” 

" But you may be annoyed.” 

" Nonsense.” 

"Well, I have written a few short stories, but all the 

e ublishers to whom I have sent them have rejected them. 

>o you think you could read them and suggest improve¬ 
ments ? ” 

" I'm willing to do what I can, but claim no compotence 
as a literary critic. For every article I've had accepted, 
a dozen were returned.” 

" Yes, but you have read a good deal and have a flair 
for literature. My punctuation is weak and I'm afraid 
the dialogue teems with naivetes.'' 

That evening I found the typed stories on the table in 
my room. Although revealing no particular talent they 
were interesting, and quite as good as the stuff one reads, 
in the average magazine. But what surprised me was the 
tone. Certain passages were far too outspoken to pass the 
censor. Sexual incompatabili^ was discussed with the 
utmost frankness, and the right of anyone to extra¬ 
marital sexual satisfaction stressed unequivocally. The 
following afternoon I met Eleanor on the stairs, and told 
her I had been through the stories. Blushing deeply she 
murmured nervously: "Well, what is your candid 
opinion ? Do you consider them absolute piffle ? ” 

"Not at all. They are quite interesting, but in their 
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present shape would not pass the censor in England or • 
America. You could probably get them published in 
Paris, if you wrote a few more to fill a volume. Will 
you come up so that we can go over them? ” 

“ Sure, I'U come along right now.” 

When she entered my room, ten minutes later, she had 
changed her tweed coat and skirt for a stylish gown of 
red silk. We sat close together at my table. A faint choice 
perfume troubled me. The touch of her body was 
provocative in the extreme. In the first stoiy, entitled 
^‘Raptures,” was the description of a beautiful woman 
bathing, then in bed with her lover. “Those passages 
would have to be expunged or altered,” I remarked. 
“Why, what’s wrong with them? ” 

“Nothing wrong, in my opinion, but the official 
guardians of our morals would come down like an 
avalanche on you, your printer and publisher, if such 
Aings were offered for sale publicly.” 

“But I still don't understand. Is the human body 
indecent ? Is it salacious to describe it ? Isn't the sexual 
act the most wonderful experience in life? ” 

“ The fact is we are hedged in by taboos innumerable, 
and you violate them at your peril. Logically these taboos 
are the most stupid things imaginable, but it’s no use 
flouting them in any writing that is meant to appeal to the 
British or American public. You will be treated as a . 
nasty, depraved, perverted person, trying to corrupt the 
morals of the placid morons who form the bulk of the 
population of English-speaking lands.” 

So we discussed the style and contents of the stories. 
Dinner was served before he had half-finished, so we 
continued the following afternoon. During the course of 
an interlude for tea, conversation drifted on to marriage. 

“ Do you think there are any happy marriages, Ian,” 
asked Eleanor, putting her hand on my arm, as she tapped 
her cigarette on her saucer. We were sitting side by side 
on a couch before a small table, from which the papers 
had been cleared to make room for the tea. 

“Of course,” I replied with a laugh, “there must be 
plenty of them.” 

“Well, I’ve never come across one. Most married 
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couples pretend to be happy in public, but if you oriy get 
to know them well enough you find the^ fight like cat 
and dog, or one nags the other to death.” ^ 

“I must protest. You are prejudiced.^ I know you ve 
had a tragic time since your husband's accident, but 
surely you were happy together before that ? Eleanor 
hesitated a long time before replying. Throwing the 
stump of her cigarette into her cup, she settled in the 
corner, crossed her legs, looked straight at me and said 
in a low tense voice: “People thought we were, but our 
marriage was a failure from the start. William is a doctor 
of science as well as of medicine, and so wrapped up in his 
work that he paid scant attention to me. He was also keen 
on sport, and would go shooting with his friends rather 
than spare me an hour. I married him when I was 
twenty-one, just down from the University. He attended 
some scientific Congress in New York and I met him 
there. I’ve nothing against him really, but we're different 
types. I’m interested in literature, which bores him 
profoundly, unless it deals with some scientific subject. 
At first he made a fuss of me in spasms, but I felt it was 
artificial and woul^’t last long. Some nights when I Was 
lying awake panting for love, he would come to bed 
entirely preoccupied, put on his pyjamas and go off to 
sleep without a word. I suppose he was so tired by his 
sports and researches that he had no energy left for love. 
\^at would you have done in my place, Ian?” 

“ Probably I should have cleared out.” 

“ I thought of that many times. I suppose I've been a 
fool. You see my mother divorced my father and he 
committed suicide, so she was particularly anxious for me 
to make a happy marriage. She advised me to marry 
William, and I was always too proud to admit failure.*^' 

After a little more desulto^ conversation we dressed for 
dinner. Two young married couples from the district 
turned up, and we spent a most hilarious evening. The 
doctor was in his room with a nurse in attendance. 'The 
whisky and wine I consumed made me reckless, so that 
when the guests had departed I suggested to Eleanor that 
we should take a stroU through me grounds bathed in 
moonlight. Arriving at the paddock gate, we stood 
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watching two ponies nibbling hay from a rick. The 
pungent scent of wallflowers filled the air. Eleanor, 
probably realising I was slightly drunk, pressed her^lf 
against me. Suddenly I could bear it no longer. Putting 
my arms round her J kissed her lips fiercely tiiat our teeth 
grated togeflier. She gripped my shoulders, her bosom 
heaved, her face was suffused wi& happiness. When we 
were sated with kisses she whispered: “ Come to my room 
when I switch off the light in the passage. The servants 
will have gone to bed. 

When I entered her room in a dressing-gown, she was 
sitting on her bed in an elegant suit of pink pyjamas. 
Wine and cigarettes had been placed on the card-table. 
Longing for love we embraced in a subdued light and 
slipped between the sheets. How clean, eager, warm and 
resilient was that quivering young body! With what 
ardour we felt each other, passing our hands slowly, 
caressingly over every contour! After our first passionate 
raptures had subsided we lay in each other’s arms, 
whispering words of love. " I never knew what love was 
until now,” she exclaimed, her face radiant. “You are 
a superb lover, so strong, gentle, fascinating and com¬ 
pelling. Never before had I experienced the thrill I feel 
when you take possession of me.” I closed her lips with 
a kiss, then pulled back the clothes to admire her strong, 
supple, graceful figure. It was nearly dawn when we 
arose. Standing in the middle of the room I held her in 
my arms, pressing again my lips on hers, admiring the 
reflection of her back in a long mirror. Unable to tear 
myself away I carried her back to bed, kissed her with 
renewed fervour, and commenced once again the most 
extravagant caresses. As I played with a necklace of 
coral that she still wore, she kissed my eyes and 
murmured: 

“ Have I made you happy, darling ? ” 

” Happier than words can tell.” 

Do you think I'm a wicked woman ? " 

“Why should I? Because you have worshipped at 
the shrme of physical love? Let parsons and prudes 
condemn us if they like. If a god made us he made our 
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appetites also. To blame us for our passionate transports 
is on a par with blaming a hung^ man for eating a 
gorgeous dinner.” 

At the commencement of our liaison I felt somewhat 
embarrassed when meeting people in Eleanor’s presence. 
She, on the contrary, was radiantly happy, lookmg at me 
so ardently, when we played cards or tennis, that I had 
to warn her ^casionally to be a little more circumspect. 
There were times when she was quite insatiable, coming 
to my room in the afternoon and getting into bed with me 
when I was resting after a night with her. Sometimes, as 
I gazed at her strong beautiful body, I fell to wondering 
if any one man could satisfy such a woman. A man 
exhausts himself quickly, but a highly-sexed woman 
apparently has far greater reserves of strength. Eleanor’s 
husband alternated between periods of entire helplessness, 
when he was forbidden to see anyone, and days of con¬ 
siderable activity. The visiting doctor, Diogenic, a young 
Cambridge man, came practically eveiy day, and we 
I'ommenced discussing topics of mutual interest as we sat 
in the garden. Sometimes I went to his house, a new 
bungalow on a hill overlooking the village. 

One morning, as I was strolling along near the ancient 
church, Diogenic stopped his car and called out: “Tm 
going to see a patient. Care to come along ? " 

What sort of a case is it ? ” I queried, wondering why 
he should invite me to accompany him. 

‘‘Mre. Hazelton is an interesting specimen of a 
neurotic. I drop in to tea sometimes, on a semi- 
professional visit, and thought when I saw you that you 
might like to observe her.” 

The house was a solid stone structure with red tiles, 
standing in about an acre of garden, in which grew the 
most gorgeous collection of flowers I had ever seen. We 
were welcomed by Mrs. Hazelton’s nephew, a tall, dark 
5 ^ung man on a holiday from Oxford. As we entered 
the sitting-room the widow rose to receive us. Of meium 
height, thin, pale, she was obviously a high caste Hindoo. 
Although It was difficult to guess her age, I put her down 
mentally as forty-five. While we were takin g coffee 
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(which to my surpnse was excellent), the doctor and the 
nephew went out to examine the garden, both apparently 
bemg crazy on horticulture. My hostess smoked in¬ 
numerable cigarettes; her hands trembled when she took 
my cup. As she handed it back to me she gazed fixedly 
at me and asked, “ Have you been psycho-analysed? 

" Not yet,” I replied in a jocular tone, wondering what 
had prompted the question. 

“Well, I have,” she confessed with a tremor in her 
voice, ” but they couldn’t find out what was wrong with 
me. Do you know (in almost a whisper) I’ve had scores 
of doctors, but they’re all baffled. When I was psycho¬ 
analysed I wrote down my dreams, and heard the most 
beautiful music, but they couldn’t help me. Recently 
I’ve been tr 5 dng some experiments of my own. I find 
that if I draw tnangles while I sing ‘ God Save the King ’ 
it has the most soothing effect. The combination seems to 
produce harmony in my soul. Then one day I noticed 
triangles appearing on my body. You see, my psychic 
experience was working itself out at a biological level. 
It’s vety hard to explain, but I believe that the cause 
of my iUness is some inhibition that I must discover. It 
may be that some person in my entourage is causing the 
trouble. It may be a suppressed hate. I think people 
should quarrel more, don’t you? ” 

" I’m sure I don’t know much about that.” 

"You see, our minds are like icebergs. The concealed 
part, which is by far the more important, is out of sight, 
but takes command in all kinds of ways we little dream 
of. Of course we are engaged in perpetual sublimation. 
You know that sublimation will disguise desires, but it 
doesn’t really change them, au fond. For example, if a 
woman feels a desire to sleep with a man, she may deceive 
herself and express her horror or annoyance in a fierce 
dislike of boiled eggs, or even eggs in any form. All our 
hysteria is due to complexes. Don’t you agree ? ” 

" I suppose so—yes, of course they must be ” I stam¬ 
mered, too cowardly to argue or ask for further enlighten¬ 
ment. 

" You know that the psycho-analyst probes into our 
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complexes and removes the cause of our neurosis. It is 
just like draining a swamp, really." 

"But what do psycho-analysts say about ethics?" I 
exclaimed, anxious to appear intelligent. 

" Ethics is only a trap contrived by society to ensnare 
our instincts. We are taught from the cradle that some 
Aings are right, others wrong. That is another dodge 
invented by society to keep our appetites in check." 

" But why did you say we ought to hate more ? ” 
"Because our natural rational tendency is to hate. 
When we smother our instinctive hatred we create a 
complex.” 

"what would you say about art? ” 

"Purely a soporific. Reality is too horrible to con¬ 
template, so we take refuge in a world of make-believe. 
You see, all intellectual activity is simply a solace for 
stultified instinctive activity. If you analyse and probe 
deeply enough into our instincts you will find they con¬ 
dition all our values. Have you read Adler ? ” 

"I'm afraid I haven’t, at least not recently.” (I had 
never before heard of the person). 

"Oh, you must read Adler. He isn't as sound as 
Freud, but most stimulating. According to Adler our 
psychology is best explained by an unconscious inferiority 
coniplex. Of course to blame a vicious person, and 
praise a virteous one, is, in the light of modem 
psychology, absurd. The fanatic who preaches at a street 
comer gets the same kick out of it as the tippler swaUowing 
beer. Reason and will are poor weak things when 
examined under the psychological microscope. Our 
consciousness is like a tiny boat, tossed helplessly on a 
stormy sea .agitated by billows of desire and harassed by 

during fte day ?troublesome at night or 
Wondering if the id were an animal or a disease, I 

1'”--' ““'fc 

"So’s mine. When I lie in bed I imagine all manner 
m excesses, both sexual and other, I’d love to commft 
My suj^r-ego fades in the most astonishing fashion. Have 
you had much expenence of poltergeist ? ” 
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” Ah—not a great deal, at least not recently.” 

"It's terrible here. My poltergeist does the most 
curious things, simply to annoy and humiliate me. 
Things fly about the room. Only yesterday a vase jumped 
off the piano and struck me on me head. I'm trying to 
put myself into a trance to get into touch with the little 
rascal.” 

The pathetic woman launched fo^ into an entirely 
incomprehensible exposition of various other psycho- 
togical obsessions, employing abstruse jargon, com¬ 
prehensible only to the initiated. 

When we left the house I asked Diogenic what he 
thought of that patient. ” She’s the bane of my life,” he 
declared ruefully. “At least once a day she 'phones to 
say I must go at once. What the hell can I do ? Her 
brain is far too active for her frail body. She wants to 
perform certain experiments to ascertain if I’m hostile or 
not. If you don’t cut her short she will expiate on her 
troubles for hours. Her husband was killed flying from 
France. They were the most devoted couple I have ever 
come across. She simply adored him, literally I mean. 
The news of his death was such a terrible blow that for 
several months I thought she would peg-out too. You 
would hardly believe me when I tell you that three years 
ago she was bubbling over with zest and happiness, as 
healthy as any savage. Now she’s a nervous wreck, sunk 
in melancholia, reading books that merely accentuate the 
trouble. What can I do? Physic is useless, psycho¬ 
analysis has done her irreparable harm. It’s a perpetual 
source of worry. However, I musn’t let it get me down, 
although after an hour there I feel as if I’d been under a 
steam-roller.” 
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CHAPTER XIII 


'T'HE following afternoon Eleanor asked me if I would 
care to attend a spiritualistic stance in Hastings by a 
celebrated local medium, Mrs. Bruto, We were walkmg 
down a path admiring the apple blossom in an adjacent 
orchard. 

“ But perhaps you regard the whole thing as absurd,” 
she added, throwing a tennis ball that a small brown 
spaniel was anxious to retrieve. We reached a rustic 
seat at the edge of a clump of rhododendrons, whose large 
brilliant flowers were already casting off their petals. It 
was a perfect day. The sun threw the shadows of trees 
across the grass; the scent of flowers rose from several 
beds; from the distance a cuckoo's plaintive notes came 
clearly through the still air; barely a dozen yards from 
us, in a copse, some young rabbits bobbed up, but 
disappeared suddenly when a tall Alsatian came tearing 
through the shrubs. 

“Let us sit here,” suggested Eleanor. “The garden 
is so lovely from this comer. Now tell me your opinion 
of spiritualism.” 

“ I’m afraid I know practically nothing about it, really. 
I tend to believe that all the alleged mediums I've seen 
are frauds, but there may be something in it. As a rule 
stances take place in a subdued light, and rigid control is 
difficult, if not impossible. Most of the so-called messages 
from the alleged spirit world are so stupidly banal and 
trivial that one finds it difficult to attach any importance 
to them. However, I try to keep an open mind. What 
do you think about it? ” 

I suppose I think the same as you. Psychic things 
have always interested me, and I am never tired of visit- 
ing people who claim to have what is usually termed 
^condysight. That there are people who can peep into the 
future IS an absolute fact. For example, before you came, 
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two different people, both quite illiterate, described you, 
gave your initials, and hintM that y.ou would become my 
lover. I’ve also had proof of telepathy, but I’m not at all 
satisfied that these alleged messages from disembodied 
spirits are genuine,'although a friend of mine swears she. 
heard the voice of her dead father, and received a message 
from him that no one else could possibly know. But if 
you are interested we can go this evening. It’s an 
enchanting run.” 

After tea we played tennis against Mr. and Mrs. Shirty, 
from Wadhurst. The husband was an irascible individual 
and a poor player. His pretty wife tried hard, by dashing 
frantically about the court, to stave off defeat, but we were 
much too good for them, let it be said in all modesty. 
Eleanor and I had difficulty in suppressing a guffaw when 
Bertie Shirty missed the ball, fell on his bum, split his 
tight trousers, and cursed his wife with extrerne bitterness. 
He Aen blamed his racquet, the balls, the light, the net, 
every damn thing that could possibly be blamed. I had 
to go for a coat, so that he could leave the court without 
exposing his buttocks to the public gaze. When he had 
donned a borrowed pair of trousers we all sat on the lawn, 
enjoying various dunks. Shii^, who was something in 
the City, posed as an expert in economics. His doting 
wife gazed in wrapt admiration as he sought to explain 
ithe fluctuations of francs, marks, lira, pesetas and so on. 
Vi^y he should have started on such a subject I com¬ 
pletely forget, but Eleanor and I pulled his leg so success¬ 
fully that he felt very proud of himself at the end of his 
idiotic ramblings. 

When he paused for breath I asked artlessly: 
” What do you think of the political situation, Mr. 
Shirty? ” “ Ugh! It’s enough to make a dog vomit. 
O, for an English Mussolini! The country is going to hell, 
sir. The workers are dictating to us more and more every 
day. Their damned impudence is positively revolting. 
Even the villagers are ceasing to touch the caps when we 
gentry ride by. Excessive taxation is killing the squires. 
WEy the devil should we be ground down to educate the 
proletariat, why, I ask you? Communism is rampant 
everywhere. Russian agents are like a blight in the land. 
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Atheism is being taught by disgruntled teachers who hope 
for more pay when the Revolution comes along. Tne 
Vicar was telling me only yesterday of a peasant who 
refused to have his child baptized. Have you ever heard 
of such a thing ? They’ll be murdering us in our beds 
one of these fine days. And what about abroad ? Has 
our credit ever been so low? Every damn dago flouts 
the old flag with impunity. None so poor as will do us 
reverence. What was it Burke said? ’ 

As no one was able to enlighten him he poured 
out some more whisky, sucked his little black 
moustache and continued with extreme bitterness: 

What damn fools we are! I sometimes wonder 
if we shall ever come to our senses. We make a 
debt settlement over which the Yanks haven’t stopped 
laughing yet, then allow every dirty little debtor 
state to give us the raspberry. And what about the 
Froggies? Laughing up their sleeves at our simplicity. 
At one time civis Britannicus sum was a proud boast, the 
envy of the world. Now it’s an object of scorn and con¬ 
tempt. We ought to have a cut at the bloody Yanks and 
put them in their places. Fancy a true Briton being 
detained and subjected to the most disgusting indignities 
on Ellis Island ? Then France pleads poverty but arms to 
the teeth. Meanwhile we cut down our armed forces until 
the very Indians insult us.” A crumb of cake, having 
gone down the wrong way, caused him to cough and 
splutter in great distress, while his devoted spouse patted 
him on the back. They refused to stay to dinner, to our 
intense relief, for as a poisonous bore Shirty would be 
hard to beat. 

As Eleanor and I lingered over our liqueurs I ventured 
to ask her who he might be. She laughed as she replied: 

‘ ‘ He pretends to have aristocratic connections, but is a.s 
plebeian as you or I, probably more so. His father, a 
wealthy speculator, owned a lot of slum property in 
London. Bertie is an awful ass, a terrific snob, a rotten 
sportsman, a regular bounder. I only put up with him 
because of his wife, who is a well-meaning but rather 
helpless little soul. I knew her before her marriage, she 
used to run the local guide company. By the way, I don’t 
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want to hurry you, but the stance starts at nine, and it 
IS now eight-nfteen. Shall I tell Jarvis to come, or would 

you prefer to drive ? ” , , j r 

" I would rather we went alone. He would be glad ot 

the evening off, anyway.” , . xu • 

The drive took a little over an hour. Leaving the car in 
a. ga,rd.g6 we procedeed on foot to a flat over a tailor s shop 
in the main street. Climbing up the dark, narrow 
case, we knocked at a door, and were admitted by a 
bedraggled little slut who appeared to be the maid-of-all- 
work. She showed us into a poorly-furnished sitting- 
room where sat five females and three males, all looking 
rather grotesque and somewhat ill at ease. The talk was 
naturally about psychic matters; one of the dames, tall, 
angular, determined and ridiculous, told of marvellous 
things she had seen in London. Eleanor and I conversed 
in undertones, ignoring the others. We had been waiting 
about fifteen minutes when the slut came in and collected 
half a guinea from each of us. After a little further delay 
we filed into a larger room, bare save for a dozen chairs, 
and curtained off in one corner. I was given to under¬ 
stand that Mrs. Bruto was in a cabinet behind the screen. 
The electric light was turned off by the drudge, who 
warned us that if any one interfered with the switch it 
might result in terrible consequences for the medium, 
perhaps even in death. 

The sole illumination was provided by a tiny red 
lamp, so feeble that one could distinguish nothing 
clearly, even a couple of feet away. As we sat in a 
semi-circle round the cabinet, a muffled voice called 
out: ” Sing ‘ Abide with Me,[ in order to secure the 
proper atmosphere.” The voice was that of an un¬ 
cultured Cockney person. To the accompaniment of a 
wheezy gramophone we wailed the old familiar hymn. 
Eleanor and I held hands and exchanged red smiles. 
Suddenly a somewhat masculine voice, also Cockney, 
called out loudly: “I am Rudolph, the chief control. 
What poor voices you all have! You’ve no idea how 
queer they sound in the spirit world. Now try ‘ Onward 
Christian Soldiers’ with a little more harmony.” The 
hidden gramophone commenced and we obediently 
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followed. As the last verse died away, I saw vaguely 
what looked like a small stuffed sack in the air, just out¬ 
side the curtain. A childish. Cockney voice announced 
that she was Barbara, who apparently appeared at every 
stance. With a sudden spring I caught hold of Barbara 
and encountered fierce resistance from behind the curtain. 
Jerking with all my strength I succeeded in wrenching the 
object from unseen hands, then dashed and switched on 
the light. Pulling back the curtains, I beheld an enormous 
fat woman endeavouring to pull on some clothes. The 
bundle I held consisted of a woollen vest in which was 
wrapped up a pair of combinations. Mrs. Bruto cursed 
and swore m a most unspiritualistic manner, picked up a 
chair and flung it at my head. Unfortunately for the little 
inoffensive man behind me, I ducked, and he was 
knocked flat. 

In her rage the medium fell backwards off the 
perch—a platform about two feet high—and hit her 
head on the floor, thereby losing consciousness. On the 
rostrum were a variety of gadgets, bells, tambourines, 
cheese-cloth, rubber gloves covered wi& some phos¬ 
phorescent material, and a slimy snake-like contraption, 
about twelve feet long, that could easily be compressed 
small enough to go into the mouth. In a surprisingly 
short space of time Mrs. Bruto recovered her senses, and 
was assisted to her large feet by half a dozen of her 
devotees. As she rushed at me, still bent on vengeance, 
she tripped and fell, forwards this time, knocking down 
two skinny spinsters. Eleanor had disappeared. 
Murmurs arose against me; a fat hussy gave me a violent 

? unch in the small of the back, complaining loudly that 
ought to be arrested. When I turned round to remon¬ 
strate, another virago gave me a clout over the head with 
a heavy leather bag. Dodging round some chairs I 
realised that my assailants meant business. One chap 
had armed himself with a poker, another with a piece of 
broken chair, and a small hatched-faced termagant 
wielded a brass vase. With two or three desperate bounds 
I reached the door, kicked it open, took a flymg leap down 
the stairs, picked myself up at the bottom, and found 
Eleanor laughing heartily at my discomfiture. "Let's 
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get out of this quickly," I .urged. " Those fanati(s_ are 
after my blood. Another few seconds up there and they 
would have brained me, without any doubt. 

As we hurried along to the garage Eleanor chortled as 
she confessed that the fun we had had was cheap at half a 
guinea. " I got out as soon as possible," she excwomed 
excitedly, "thinking you were coming too. When I 
reached the street and saw you were not following, I was 
afraid to return owing to the hullabaloo. WhM a 
grotesque fraud the woman must be! But,^ mstead ot 
thanking you for showing her up, her admirers would 
have torn you to pieces." 

‘ ‘ Have you been there before ? " 

"Yes, several times, but not recently. I believe stances 
are held every evening." 

“ There were about a score of chairs in the large room. 
Assuming that the average attendance is ten, she is making 
a damn good living out of her spook business. Is her 
method of procedure always the same ? ” 

"No, usually she produces, or rather pretends to 
produce, ectoplasm, a whitish substance that comes out 
of her mouth. She probably simply swallows the cheese 
cloth and regurgitates it when required. Sometimes she 
seems to fade away, then her head appears in one place 
and her body in another. We were always forbidden to 
switch on the light—guarded by her husband, who was 
absent to-night—or approach her, so trickery was easy. 
In America you can buy the necessary aparatus for a few 
dollars. She also takes spirit photographs at a guinea 
each. I had one done. She and her husband sat on each 
side of me, holding my hands while we sang a hymn. 
When the plate was developed an ‘ extra' was visible up 
in one comer. I don’t know how that is faked.” 

" Easily enough with cotton-wool and prepared plates. 
Any ventriloquous amateur conjuror could do all the 
tricks we saw this evening. It is amazing how easily 
people are duped. I suppose they so hanker after some 
message from, or evidence of, another world, that they 
cease to be rational beings." 

"But are we ever rational, darling? We try to 
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rationalize our impulses, prejudices, and instincts, that’s 
all.” 

After our return home I undressed, put on my pyjamas 
and went along to Eleanor’s room. Completely nude, 
she was touching her toes and performing other exercises 
to avoid putting on weight. I had opened and closed her 
door so quickly that a little while elapsed before she 
noticed me. With a merry laugh she gasped, ” How long 
have you been watching me ? ” 

“About two minutes.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were here? ” 

“ Because I was simply fascinated, admiring the beauty 
of your silhouette.” Sinking into a big easy-chair, 
and taking a cigarette which I lit before squeezing in 
at her side, she stretched her legs straight out in front 
of her, looked at them for a few seconds and ex¬ 
claimed thoughtfully. “ Yes, beauty is useful some¬ 
times. When I was at college French was my worst 
subject. I had to pass in it before I could teach, 
so was rather worried. However, when the oral 
examination came off, I appeared before the pro¬ 
fessor, a rather vain young fool, who requested me to be 
seated. I crossed my legs in such a way that he saw 
considerably more than is usually shown in public. I had 
put on some special undies for the occasion. Staring at 
my limbs he stammered, ‘ Mon Diet*, que vous avez de 
jolies jambes ! ’ The only reply I could think of was ‘ Out, 
monsteur! ’ After a few more compliments he blurted 
out, ‘ Voulez-vous me permettre de voler un baiser, un 
tout^ petit, ma mignonne? ’ ' Oui, monsieur,' I again 

replied, with a becoming blush. He was no novice. For 
about five minutes he held me in a vice-like grip, kissing 
my lips, eyes, neck and chest. At last I whispered, ' O 
monsteur, que vous me faites peurl C’est la premiere 
fois qu'un homme m'embrasse. Mais je t'aime bien.' 
The result of my complaisance was that I was placed first 
on toe list. Frog^ie tried hard to make me his mistress, 
Imt I laughed in his face when we next met at a dance for 
toe stodents who were leaving. Taking me into an alcove 
he his^d: Enfin, Chirie, quand viendras-tu Passer une 
nmt Chez mot? Je t'attends tous les soirs!' 
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‘ Pourquoi faire, monsieur? ’ I asked, ingenuously. 

' Mats pour faire V amour, parbleu!' 

‘Ecoutez monsieur,’ I explained, seeking toe nght 
word, ' je vous ai permis de m'embrasser et d admirer 
mes jambes, parce que je voulais obtenir mon dtplome d 
n’importe quel prix. Vous ne m’aimez pas, c est un destr 
de brute que vous voulez satisfaire. Apres ce sotr je ne 
vous reconnais plus jamais/ It was rather <^rk where 
we stood and he tried to force me on to a sofa. Poor boob, 
he hadn't the strength of a rabbit. I gave him a stinging 
smack across the face, knocked him over a chair, then 
ran back to the dance. ” 

‘ ‘ That was rather amusing. And did you teach ? 

"Yes, for two years.” 

“ How did you like it? ” 

" It was horrid. I started in a country school, where 
most of the pupils couldn’t speak inuch English. One of 
them, a great husky fellow, conceived a passion for me 
and followed me about everywhere.” 

" I’m not surprised.” 

" Then I asked for a transfer to a town school, but that 
was no better. All kinds of cranks came round almost 
daily with new-fangled intelligence tests and other fads. 
People with marvellous degrees in education visited us 
frequently, to explain the most efficient methods of teach¬ 
ing. Most of them had plausible systems at their finger¬ 
tips, but were pathetically ineffective in front of a class. 
In America we are so busy perfecting our methods that 
we have completely forgotten what education means. One 
of my cousins, a Ph.D., took public speaking and film 
work for his degree 1 Another combined salesmanship 
and theology. Every hick thinks he has a right to a 
college degree, as a free-bom American. But let us forget 
such nonsense, darling, love is the only thing that 
matters.” 

It seemed to me that we had been together about an 
hour, when the first faint gleams of dawn peeped in at the 
eastern window. 

“ Why does time fly so, beloved? ” whispered Eleanor 
petulantly. " Moments of happiness are so short. If only 
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we could live them over again, just as one watches a 
film!” 

“But the memory of these marvellous moments will 
never fade, darling. In after years we shall recall them 
with infinite satisfaction, realising that, whatever the 
remaining years may bring, we have known ecstatic joys 
so keen and thrilling that during our paroxysms and 
orgasms we seemed to live in a different world. I can't 
explain what I mean, but, when loving you, I feel in my 
whole being the tremor a mystic has when he thinks he 
sees his god or catches a glimpse of paradise.” 

When I kissed Eleanor again her eyes were wet. 

‘‘What’s the matter, darling, surely you are not 
unhappy? ” 

‘‘ No dearest. But I love you and pity my husband at 
the same time. I don’t know what to do about it. He is 
so helpless and relies on me so much; I feel I could never 
leave him. You are so precious a lover that I cannot bear 
the thought of losing you, either. What am I to do? ” 

‘‘ Don't worry about such things, all will come right in 
the end. In any case gather the rosebuds while you may. 
You will not always be young and full of zest.” 
The thoughts that passed through my mind were 
somewhat as follows: ‘‘ Is it possible that obscene ghouls 
see evil in a beautiful female body ? Are their minds so 
diseased that the sexual urge appears to them as disgust¬ 
ing ? How inferior are we to the ancient Greeks who wor¬ 
shipped the perfect figure and vied with each other in 
plastic representations of it! To what depths have we 
sunk when we stick fig leaves on statues lest the spectator 
be contaminated! For what ghastly moral turpitude has 
Christianity been responsible, making the monk, the nun, 
the hermit and other fanatical ascetics its ideals 1 When 
will they rise out of the stinking morass into which Aey 
have sunk, so that they shall again be capable of 
appreciating beauty without thinking of sin, hell, and the 
wrath of a Jewish god ? 

‘‘In their blindness they regard physical love with 
horror, terming it lust, something against which they 
must fight, torturing their poor emaciated bodies 
m the delusion that by so doing they conquer para- 
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disc. Physical union with a ravishing woman is aU 
the para4e we shall know. After inti^iate and 
passionate contact with an enchanting female body 
one experiences the only peace that " 

standing, a sense of calm, coinplete well-bemg that the 
hair-shirt, the scourge and praying-mat could never give. 

I am a slave of beauty and require notlung more m 
women. Their inteUigence leaves me mdifferent. A 
clever woman devoid of physical charm is merely a mail 
in petticoats. As Th^ophile Gautier expressed it:^ A 
beautiful woman is always witty--«he has the vat to be 
beautiful and that is its highest form. Many brilliant 
phrases and scintillating sallies are needed to equ^ the 
flashes of an exquisite eye. I prefer a pretty mouth to a 
witticism, and a shapely shoulder to a yirtue, even 
theological; I would give fifty souls for a dainty foot and 
all poetry for the hand of Jeanne d Aragon, or &e fore¬ 
head of the Foligno virgin. I adore above all plastic 
beauty. Beauty is for me the Divine made visible, 
palpable happiness, heaven on earth. 

“I could sing hymns to beauty with more fervour 
than any parson addresses his god. In this wretched 
existence beauty is a gleam from on high, the only 
true light in our darkness. The scent of flowers, the 
sweep of an unspoilt landscape, the glance and touch 
of a prepossessing woman, are more precious than any 
church liturgy. Vice crusaders, crawling round try¬ 
ing to destroy beauty, should be hanged in chains after 
suitable warning to desist from their nefarious practices. 
And how rare is that supreme beauty that I crave! In 
one woman it is her lips, in another her hair, the eyes of a 
third, the limbs of another, the torso of some. Beauty is 
harmony, but not one woman in a million is wholly lovely. 
Eleanor is a little too heavy, too strongly-built, too virile, 
but she possesses that something that attracts a man and 
holds him as in a vice. She revels in the sexual life and 
communicates her ecstasy to her partner. She reveals a 
purer, holier joy in sexual communion than the believer 
does in taking the consecrated wafer. I am a true pagan. 
Ugliness is the only sin. I suffer cruelly when obhged to 
contemplate an ugly woman or any other repulsive object. 
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Beauty, strength and health are the trinity before which I 
bow. 

"Tlie world to-day is richer, more highly-organized, 
more scientific than it had ever been before, but it is ugly, 
trampling beauty underfoot. Millions of wretched city- 
dwellers, in whom all sense of beauty has been crushed 
from the cradle, flock to cinemas, where, staring at nasty, 
suggestive films, their miasmic imaginations gloat over 
vulgar tawdry exhibitions. Our poisoned minds cannot 
contemplate a study in the nude without winks, leers, 
nudges, blushes and giggles. We pretend to be pure, 
while demanding crude exhibitions in which sex is made 
cheap, foul and loathsome to the sensitive mind. You are 
now asleep, Eleanor, unaware of my meditation. A 
wicked woman, judged by divorce court standards, you 
are to me something pure and holy, in whom I find no 
fault. You have provided me with some of the most 
intense joys I shall ever know. For that I shall be 
eternally grateful. How I would like to carry you off to 
some South Sea Island, where we should play together 
naked, carefree and happy! But that wouldn’t last. We 
should tire of physical love, just as one tires of sweets; in 
excess it would become just as nauseating. Then we 
should hate each other, longing desperately for some 
escape from our prison. I am incapable of constancy. 
Man is by nature polygamous. Just as the gardener 
cultivates different kinds of flowers, so I seek restlessly 
after different types of female loveliness. My desires are 
like a swarm of butterflies, hovering over all blossoms. 
Ethically I am a child, a savage. There is no good or evil, 
only conventions that we observe officially for pragmatic 
reasons. The word immorality is meaningless to me. 

“My fellow men appear to me much more hateful and 
despicable than dogs or horses. Just as I love beauty 
with all the passion of my ardent nature, so I hate sham, 
pretence, hypocrisy and cant. I loath and detest all who, 
m fte name of religion or morality, trample on beauty. 

1 have known many women in the brief span of 
my mature life. Most of them surrendered to love 
as if were ashamed of their weakness, but a 
few performed the ritual with such joyous abandon 
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that the recollection of their caresses rises up clearly 
from the mists that gather round the ^ have 

climbed. How I trembled when I Jassed a^prl or 
touched her young body, soon after I had 
of puberty! How often have I paid a blas6 proshtute for 
a wretched simulacrum of love, a sordid tran^ction mat 
left me more irritable and dissatisfied than before. It 
only young people were initiated into the rnystenes or 
sexual union as the most marvellous thing m life, instead 
of blundering clumsily into it, profaning the sacred com¬ 
munion ! O Eleanor, you asked for no promise of fidelity, 
no legal contract, no oath of constancy, you surrendered 
yourself to the urge within you, just as the bird ot the air 
and the beast of the field seek their mates. 
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A FEW days later, soon after breakfast, I was walking 
along the main road to Wadhurst when I encountered 
a buxom woman of about thirty, who greeted me very 
civilly, asking if she might accompany me. Although her 
request seemed strange, in view of our customs, I readily 
acquiesced, especially as she seemed an intelligent, 
cultured person. After watching the lambs frisking in an 
adjoining field, my companion remarked that she was 
engaged to be married. 

“ I’m sure I wish you every happiness," I exclaimed 
heartily. Lowering her voice, she continued: 

"Can you keep a secret? ” 

" I think so, but if it’s something you don’t want made 
public, why not keep it to yourself ? ’’ 

" I do as a rule, but I’ll tell you, simply because I like 
the look of you. Of course, if it leaked out, the fat would 
be in the fire. There would be a terrible political com¬ 
motion. It concerns a royal personage. Now can you 
guess?” 

" I’m afraid I can’t." 

Then she put her hand to her mouth and hissed in my 

ear, "I’m engaged to the Prince of., what do you 

think of that? ’’ 

At a loss for a suitable reply I murmured, " My word! 
that is great news. I hope you will be very happy." 

" No doubt about that, boy. You ought to see the list 
of presents. An Indian rajah is sending me twelve 
thousand elephants. They’ll take some looking after. I 
suppose I’ll keep a few and send the rest to fte Zoo. Of 
course I shall be queen in due course, even if it is a mor¬ 
ganatic marriage. We shall bring off a coup d’etat. Trust 
us to see to that." 

A passing car hailed the Prince’s fiancee and gave her 
a lift. The chauffeur informed me that she was a lunatic 
from a private asylum a few miles away, but quite 
harmless. 

During Eleanor’s absence in London—whither she had 
gone for a week I sp)ent most of my time riding about 
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the countryside, which was extraordinarily fre^, green 
and resplendent. Entering a field near Brightling one 
afternoon, I trotted up to a plain stone monument, 
wondering what it could be. As I ^mounted, a young 
woman came from behind the niehhir—^if such it could be 
termed—and recognition was mutual. " HullO,^ Muriel! 
Whoever would have expected us to meet here ?' “Yes, 
it is strange," she exclaimed nervously, “it seems aeons 
since we were students together.” Muriel Wilberforce, 
about three years younger 9ian I, had been an enigma to 
me at college. Tall, slight, fair and good-looking, she was 
far above the average intellectually. Many a discussion 
had we enjoyed in those days which seemed so happy in 
retrospect. I first made her acquaintance in a philosophy 
lecture, when I queried the lecturer's right to assume a 
pHori the existence of God. Turning her shapely head 
in my direction, Muriel had exclaimed in startled tones, 
“ But surely, Mr. Cameron, you believe in God ? " 

That led to a protracted discussion which caused both 
of us to our lunch. Almost daily after that we met, 
as if by chance, in the corridor or library to exchange 
ideas. Then suddenly she disappeared, as the result of a 
nervous breakdown, and never completed her degree. 
“ Are you staying in this part of the country? " I asked, 
as we walked towards the gate. “Well, not far away. 
I’m governess to the two young children of Sir Alfred 
Owen in Burwash, but they have all gone away for a 
week. I have my own cottage. Will you come and have 
tea with me?" “That will be nice. Thank’s very 
much.” Muriel took her bicycle from the hedge. Half 
an hour later we were in her cosy abode. While she made 
tea I examined some copies of Whistler’s Thames 
etchings,and her book shelves which revealed a catholic 
taste. To my surprise, certain modem works, reputed 
dangerous by tiie smut-hounds, were quite prominently 
displayed. Through the open window I contemplated 
woods, fields and a distant road. It was a delightful sunny 
day. Only the faint barking of a dog, and the cooing of 
some doves on an adjoining roof broke the silence. 

When Muriel announced that tea was ready, I noticed 
that she had discarded her tweed coat and skirt for a smart 
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green jumper suit. 

At first we were rather constrained, owing no doubt to 
our having cuddled and kissed during our evening walks 
in Coalport. There had been so declaration of love, it 
was simply a mild flirtation, but the memory of it was 
still fresh. 

“Have you met any of the college people since you 
left? ’’ asked Muriel, passing me the cake. 

“ I still write to Eric Noel and see him occasionally, but 
have lost touch with all the others." 

“ How dreadful! I write to most of the girls who were 
doing the same courses as I. Quite recently I met Brenda 
Beaucaire in Tunbridge Wells. We exclaimed simul¬ 
taneously, ‘ Why, you have changed a bit!,’ although 
we hadn’t seen each other for nearly four years. Of 
course you held aloof from the usual student frivolities 
and made few friends. I suppose you know you had a 
reputation as a woman-hater? ’’ 

“ No, I wasn’t aware of that. Most of the girl students 
were such callow, giggling fools that they bored me very 
effectively. Besides, it was impossible to do any serious 
work and go in for frivolity at the same time. I had an 
idea that a good honours degree would secure me a first- 
rate job, but it was a delusion. Unless you are Oxford 
or Cambridge or have influence, good jobs are few and 
far between. A Welsh degree doesn’t cut much ice in 
England.” 

“Doesn’t it all seem so far away? In those days I 
enjoyed every minute of the day, even when ill, strange 
as it may seem. I suppose it was due to my habit of 
eternally building castles in the air. How glorious it is 
to be young, romantic and eager I The pity of it is we 
don’t realise it at the time. Every year I go to see 
Wagner’s Ring and each time I see it I think of those care¬ 
free college days. Don’t you think it's a marvellous 
thing?" 

“ No doubt it is, but I could never see it though. It's 
logic is absurd, and when a thing teems wiA inverisimili¬ 
tudes I feel bored. At each step I want to argue with the 
author, wondering if he thinks I’m a fool. The whole 
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thing is a silly muddle, a shapeless colossus. Alberich's 
ring as a talisman is the least helpful I've ever heard of. 
Do you think—^to mention one incident only—^that the 
resolute scoundrel Hagen would be frightened by Ihe 
raising of Siegfried's dead arm? I've no patience with 
such things." 

Muriel had listened patiently, smiling at my vehemence, 
then exclaimed, quietly, " I admit all that, but don’t you 
see there’s something more and infinitely greater ? I agree 
there is much confusion, Wotan's bombast and the 
‘ Gotterdammerung ’ Siegfried's adventures bore me, but 
I can put up with all that for the vital thing, the virgin 
Valkyrie who gave up her exalted state to share human 
love and anguish—Briinnhilde—^that is all that matters. 
I am still young, but I feel my youth has gone for ever 
and yet there is, to me, an extraordinary fascination in 
contemplating the past; it's like turning over the lavender- 
scented pages of an old album.” 

I laughed heartily, assuring Muriel that she hadn’t 
really started to live. Pushing the cigarettes over, she 
asked me what I was doing in that part of the country. 

“ I’m supposed to be companion-secretary to a wealthy, 
crippled doctor, but I don’t see him very often.” 

‘‘You’re lucky; I have to work jolly bard with my two’ 
brats, although they’re nice kids really. _ I always 
intended going in for teaching, but couldn’t pass me 
medical examination. They say I’m too delicate, which 
is nonsense.” 

‘‘ That was simply a result of over-study, you ought to 
try again. You look strong and healthy enough for any¬ 
thing now.” 

Partly because I thought she expected it and partly no 
doubt from silly vanity, I rose, walked across to her, took 
her in my arms, led her to the couch, placed a big cushion 
behind her head and lay hugging her, my lips pressed on 
hers. When I raised my head and stroked her hair, she 
looked in my eyes and asked: 

‘‘ Do you still love me, dear? ” 

I was so taken aback I didn’t know what to say. Like 
a flash I realised that I was simply trifling with her 
affections. I had expected her to understand that our 
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affair was merely a flirtation, but her eyes told me only 
too clearly that she was in love with me. Kis^g. her 
throat I murmured, “ Of course, darling,” at the same 
time cursing myself for a rogue and a fool. 

Arranging to meet her two days later, I took my 
departure, arriving back at Oasthurst in time for dinner. 
A message was awaiting me from Mrs. Tenesmus, asking 
me if I would go round to s^per. I didn’t particularly 
relish the invitation, as the Tenesmuses were smug pre¬ 
tentious people, but I disliked dining alone, so went. 
Captain Tenesmus, a retired Indian army officer, was tall, 
fat, pompous, and wore a monocle. Although only fifty- 
six he looked much older. His red bloated face revealed 
only too clearly an excessive fondness for whisky. Curi¬ 
ously enough his hair was stil thick, black and lustrous. 
His wife, about ten years younger, thin, pale and precise 
in her diction, lived for bridge and gossip. As I proceeded 
up the drive to their house, ” The Laurels," I saw two 
tall girls in front of me busy painting their lips. Walking 
slowly, so as not to overtake them, I reached the door 
just after they had entered. In the sitting-room I was 
introduced to Miss Mary Marsdep, tall, slim, beautiful and 
charming in a quiet way, and to Joyce and Violet Shroff, 
twins of about nineteen, the couple I had observed on the 
drive. Joyce, fair, vivacious and full of savoir-vivre, was 
of surpassing beauty. Violet, dark, rather reserved and 
less attractive physically, was somewhat overshadowed 
by her more ebullient sister. Mr. and Mrs. Algernon 
Regrate had motored over from Parkhurst. The husband, 
with a silly face, consisting of a low brow, bulging eyes, 
big nose and receding chin, was reputed to be very 
wealthy. His father, a self-made cotton-spinner, had 
recently died, so Algy had nothing to do but amuse him¬ 
self. A rather unpleasant person, he soon revealed 
himself as an uncultured boor. His wife, small, charming 
and pretty, had any amount of common sense. It 
remained a mystery why she married such a clown, unless 
for his money. 

The food was well cooked and served. Wine soon 
put the ^ests in a good mood. Finding Miss Marsdep 
on my left, I learnt much about Vienna, where she 
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had lived the greater part of her life. When the meal 
was over we spread ourselves about tiie sitting-room. 
With the wireless in full blast, conversation was dfficult, 
but all spoke at once. From what I could gather fee 
Captain was holding forth about fee necessity for treating 
Indians roughly. Joyce was doing her best to ensnare 
Algy, while Violet enjoyed a tete-&-tSte wife a young man 
who had just entered. Mrs. Tenesmus came to ask me 

how I liked Sussex. ^ . 

“Very much indeed. I think its one of fee prettiest 
counties in England.” , 

” Did you go round to see fee orchards ? 

‘ ‘ Yes, weren't they marvellous ? ’ 

" By fee way (putting her head close to mine), how is 

fee poor doctor? ’ . , x 

‘‘ No better I'm afraid. I saw him twice to-day for a 
few minutes; he is quite helpless. As a result of fee flu 
he has albumen in fee kidneys and is almost blind. They 
think he will recover his sight, but it will be a slow job. 
All he has is toast and water.” 

” Poor Eleanor! I feel so sorry for the dear girl, bo 
animated and jolly in spite of her troubles! Do you 
know, tongues are wagging in fee village about you and 
her ? It appears feat a servant has been chattering. 
Rather awkward, isn't it?” 

She eyed me narrowly to see if a startled look would 
betray me, but I kept my emotions well in hand. Taking 
another sip of my whisky I replied, “Of course some 
t)eople live on gossip. That's fee worst of a small place. 
It's a scandal feat anyone should say a word against 
Eleanor, merely because her husband is ill and I happen 
to be under fee same roof.” 

When my hostess moved away, I heard, above fee din, 
a joke related by fee Captain to Joyce. A Cambridge 
rowing blue was getting married at a fashionable London 
church. His fellow rowers turned up and made an arch¬ 
way of oars. “Eh, Bill,” said one littie Cockney to 
another, “what's them oars for?” “Gam,'' retorted 
Bill, “ them's not whores, them's bridesmaids.” 

Before midnight we were all intoxicated in varying 
degrees. Walking round fee garden to cool my fevered 
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brow, I came upon Joyce and Algy in a highly com¬ 
promising attitude against a gate. A little further on I 
encountered Mrs. Regrate looking for her husband. I 
tried hard to dissuade her from her quest, but she seemed 
to smell a rat and would not be put off. However, by 
raising my voice in expostulation I succeeded in warning 
the guilty couple, who returned to the house by different 
routes. Strolling alone down the road at about two a.m. 
I met Diogenic, who had just been called to see an old 
peasant seriously ill with a stroke. 

" Is there any hope ? ” 

' ‘ It’s hard to say. A few days ago he had a clot on the 
heart. That cleared, but now there’s one on the brain. 
If he were ten years younger he would have a sporting 
chance, but at seventy-five you can’t expect very much.” 

The following evening I went to Diogenic’s house for 
a smoke and a chat. As I entered his study, he pulled out 
an imposing tome and handed it to me, asking if I had 
read it.” The inscrmtion was “The transcendency of 
God,” by Professor T. F. Siliqua. 

“I’m afraid I have stopped perusing blather about 
God,” I replied replacing the book. 

“ It’s all spheroids,” exclaimed Diogenic, “but clever 
spheroids. I was at school with Siliqua. He’s a smart 
fellow.” 

“ Does he believe that tosh ? ” 

“ Of course not. He’s an absolute free-thinker, but has 
chosen the priesthood for some obscure reason, and will 
be a bishop before long. This is his durd book. They 
have all been well reviewed. He has a fine flow of lan¬ 
guage, and handles his jargon so dexterously that most 
critics are dazzled.” 

But isn't it rather pathetic that a talented man should 
spend a life time wnting bunk at which he scoffs in 
private? ” 

*' I suppose it is, but you can’t stop it.” 

“ By tile way, Diogenic, Where is the curate with whom 
I played tennis last week? He was an a m using fellow.” 

The doctor smiled as he remarked quietly, “ I had to 
certify him as insane yesterday.” 

Good heavens! Are you serious ? ’ ’ 
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“ Quite. He was thwarted in some way. An ambitious 
man, he chafed at not obtaining the promotion he thought 
he deserved. After brooding over it long enough he solves 
the problem. He is now one of the major prophets, as 
happy as the day is long. I think Mrs. Themis will be the 
next to develop bats in her belfry. She has commenced 
writing a book which is to be called ‘ The Riddle of Life,’ 
being a pseudo-phychological explanation of all the ills 
from which we suffer, and a system for ensuring complete 
happiness.” 

‘ ‘ My word, your maid is a pretty wench! ” I exclaimed, 
as she closed the door behind her. 

“Yes. She had a serious illness last year. For a time 
I was puzzled, until I tried the Wassermann reaction, 
which was positive. Where, when and how she con¬ 
tracted venereal disease she professes not to know.” 

“ Do you get much of it in the country ? ” 

‘ ‘ Practically none. It’s almost unknown in rural areas. 
You see, the prostitute couldn’t live here. A rustic goes 
with a girl and they fornicate as a matter of course. If 
the wench becomes pregnant they usually marry. Quite 
recently a newly-born baby was discovered in a plantation 
near here. Mrs. Tenesmus—just like Mrs. Deborah in 
Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones’—went round and soon located 
the culprit, a bright girl who had been seduced by a 
married man from Piphurst. I certified that the child had 
had no separate existence, merely to save the wretched 
mother—she’s only eighteen, the support of her crippled 
father and three younger children.” 

“ Don’t you think abortion should be made legal? ” 

‘ ‘ Most emphatically. Who can ever compute the full sum 
of all fte suffering caused by bringing unwanted children 
into the world ? As often as not a girl loses her job and 
sinks to the lowest depths. You see, our official code 
regarding morals is based on certain Jewish tribal 
customs which have completely lost their raison d’itre. 
Of course public opinion needs educating. Only the other 
day I examined a girl and found her pregnant. She is a 
servant at a private lunatic asylum and confessed to 
intimacy wiffi a particularly hopeless idiot. Her child will 
almost certainly be barmy, but I can do nothing.” 
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“ Is the operation easy? ” 

“Perfectly easy and safe, if performed in time. 
Abortions aie pirocured all over the country, usually by 
unskilled people. The harm done to young women who 
swallow drugs is incalculable.” 

“ I suppose, on the whole, you find life quite pleasant 
here?” 

‘‘ Well, yes. In summer a country doctor's life is ideal. 
In the winter, when the lanes are muddy, one sometimes 
gets stuck.” 

“ Do you have to go out much at night ? ” 

“ No, very rarely. At first I was on the qui vive, afraid 
to go across the road lest a call should come, but it’s very 
unusual to have an urgent summons, although a few 
nights ago I had a terrific struggle to save a man who was 
nearly dead with diabetes. As a Christian Scientist he 
disclaimed all faith in doctors or medicine. His wife called 
me when he was in a state of coma. Insulin saved him. 
Of course it isn’t a cure. He will have to keep on taking 
it, but there is no reason why, with care, he shouldn’t die 
of old age. It may interest you to know that insulin is an 
excellent fattening medium. I intend trying it on Mrs. 
Hazelton. If I can make her plump she will probably stop 
fretting.” 

“What sort of cases do you dislike most ?” 

“Those I can’t diagnose. One may have to observe a 
patient for weeks before stumbling on the source of the 
malady. In such cases one usually calls in another 
opinion for purposes of verification.” 

“ Do you worry much about incurables? ” 

Not now. At first, when doing hospital work, I could 
hardly sleep after visiting a hopeless case. However, one 
soon becomes extraordinarily callous. To-day I was 
called to see a fellow who had cut his throat with a razor 
and the job was well done, but instead of feeling horror I 
merely felt professional curiosity.” 

I saw Muriel as arranged and felt a cad. She must have 
realised that I did not intend to marry her, for a few days 
later she wrote me a pathetic letter, requesting me not to 
call any more as she felt convinced my feelings had 
changed. 
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CHAPTER XV 

WHEN Eleanor returned we resumed our intimacy, 
which came to a dramatic end a few weeks later. 
Her husband had completely recovered his sight and 
seemed much improved in health. One night I had just 
got into bed with my mistress—in her room—^when 
suddenly the door was flung open, the light switched on, 
and we sat up in amazement at the sight of the doctor, 
wheeled by his male nurse, and two straiigers, obviously 
brought to be witnesses. In a calm voice the scornful 
husband ordered us to pack and get out of the house at 
once. It was about an hour later when the chauffeur 
drove us to Tunbridge Wells, where we finished the night 
at an hotel near the Central Station. Next day we con¬ 
tinued our journey to London and secured accom¬ 
modation at Lancaster Gate. 

The situation was serious. I had enough money to last 
a few months with reasonable care, but soon discovered 
that Eleanor could not abandon her expensive tastes. Silk 
stockings, entertainments and chocolates sadly depleted 
my little hoard before we had been a month in our new 
abode. Worried by the thought of impending destitution, 
I found writing impossible. Two or three jobs I secured 
were temporary and badly paid. The unkindest cut of all 
was when my health broke down. Winter was coming on 
and I had pawned my overcoat. We had moved to one 
gmall room in Brixton, where we did all our own cooking, 
living literally from hand to mouth. Returning from a 
fruitless search for work, drenched, cold and exhausted, I 
began to shiver and spit blood. The doctor said that if my 
life was to be saved I should have to go to a warmer 
country until I got well. The irony of it! We were several 
weeks in arrears with our modest rent, and often did not 
know where our next meal was coming from. When 
Eleanor heard the doctor's verdict she went out, saying 
she had heard of a job, and returned in the evening with 
food, her fur coat (which had been pledged) and the news 
that she had secured a good situation in a West-end store. 
From black despair we soared to the most jubilant 
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optimism. In spite of my hacking cough and rather 
emaciated condition I envisaged the future in the rosiest 
colours. “Now you will soon be well and strong, 
darling,” cried Eleanor, her cheeks flushed with 
happiness. “ I know where I can borrow on the strength 
of my post, and I shall arrange at once for you to go to 
Algiers where the sun and warmth will soon restore you.” 

“ But I can’t accept such an arrangement.” 

“ Why ever not ? ” 

“Because it is absurd, you slogging here in London 
while I go gallivanting in the sun.” 

“ It is you who are absurd, dearest. If you stay here 
you will most emphatically peg out from T. B. The doctor 
explained that it has just started to nibble at your lungs, 
but can be completely cured if you go to a drier, warmer 
country. Then when you are well again we can consider 
our plans for the future. But there's to be no argument. 
It’s all decided. To-morrow I shall see about your kit, 
and the following day you leave.” 

In the end I gave way and agreed to everything, too 
weak to offer any further resistance. Eleanor was 
wonderful when the time came for me to set out on my 
quest for health. She bustled about, radiant, jesting 
about our curious peripeteia. 

The sun broke through the clouds as wei stood on the 
platform at Charing Cross. “That is a good omen, 
darling,” she laughed. “ Soon you will return a different 
man.” 

As I leant out of the carriage window, which I was 
fortunate to have to myself, I nearly broke down. I, who 
had not wept for more years than I could remember, had 
to fight hard to keep back my tears. 

“ How can I ever thank you sufficiently, darling ? ” I 
gasped, in a strangled voice. 

“By getting well as soon as possible. I shall write 
nearly every day to cheer you up. Your letters needn’t 
be long, but please don’t let more than two days elapse 
without one.” 

As the train drew out, I felt horribly weak and lonely. 
A strange premonition possessed me that I should never 
see her again. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


T SPENT a day in Paris and another in Marseilles. The 
Mediterranean was colder than I expected, and even 
on landing at Algiers I felt grateful for the warmth of my 
thick overcoat. Contrary to my belief before visiting the 
region, North Africa is not warm in winter, even on the 
edge of the Sahara. It is a country of extremes, in more 
ways than one. Algiers is a good place to get out of. 
Flashy hotels, jazz bands and a tawdry attempt at 
elegance soon became nauseating. Elderly habitues of 
pensions sat criticizing new arrivals. However, the port 
—much larger than I had imagined—contains much of 
interest, especially for those of us who were thrilled by 
pirate tales in our youths. , 

When the servant unroped my trunk I opened it and 
found a letter from Eleanor just inside the lid. Sitting on 
the little verandah, warmed by the setting sun, I eagerly 
ripped the envelope. My hands trembled, whether from 
iilnpgs or excitement I could not tell. The message ran as 

follows: , ,, , 

“ My very own darling Ian,—I thought you would be 
lonely on arriving at your destination, so wrote this while 
you were dozing on the eve of your departure. It is a 
terrible wrench to let you go, but no matter how deeply 
I love you I cannot be selfish enough to keep you here and 
see you die by inches, can I ? When I first grew fond of 
you I imagined it was purely a physical attraction, due to 
my husband’s impotence. Gradually, however, I 
realised that I loved you in the true sense, you know that 
love which may commence by a physical attraction but 
which grows into something deeper and more permanent. 
You profess to scoff at what you call romantic love, but 
you realise, deep down in your heart, that the bond which 
unites us is something that logicians cannot explain. 
■\^en you became my lover I heard of rumours in the 
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village, for in a large house where many servants are 
employed spies are everywhere, but I was powerless to 
do anything. I was terrified that if I said anything to 
you you might have considered it your duty to disappear, 
as you often maintained that you had no right to ask me 
to give up a life of luxury to share your poverty. Of 
course it might have been better if I had left my husband 
when I fell in love with you. I think I should have done 
so but for his infirmity. He was dependent on me for a 
good deal of his comfort, besides being ill at the time, so 
I just let things drift. 

When we went to London I really intended living 
very quietly and economically, but found it wasn’t 
so easy to get rid of expensive tastes. You never com¬ 
plained about my extravagance, not even when I had 
brought you to destitution. I realise it was owing to my 
criminal folly that you had to pawn your coat, and suffer 
exposure until your life was in danger. I am the cause 
of your illness, so that in trying to get you well again I am 
not doing anything noble, but merely expiating my guilt. 
You must rest as much as possible at first. Don’t smile 
when you read that, for you know you are too restless and 
eager to be doing something all the time. I have arranged 
for Dr. Earl Rogers to attend you. He has been in Algiers 
for two or three years, and I am sure will soon have you 
well again. He was formerly a professor at the New York 
School of Medicine and specialized in lung comp lain ts 
Whatever you do don’t worry, beloved. My salary is 
amply sufficient to suffice for all our requirements, so there 
IS no need for you to fret. Above all don’t forget that your 
life is the most precious thing in the world to me, so it is 
your duty to get well for my sake. Until you became ill 
I was selfish, self-centred, sometimes cruel. It was only 
when I realized you might die that I came back to my 
senses. When I left coUege I was fond of life and gaiety, 
spoiled by a doting mother in Des Moines! 
With both eyes open I determined on what is usually 
known as a successful marriage. My husband was rich 

r ^ ^^s SO unhappy that mv 

fastidious pleasures turned to dust and ashes. I often 
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envied the simple genuine happiness of the cottagers who 
saluted me as I drove by. 

‘ ‘ When you came I thought your presence would 
provide me with a little temporary relaxation. My 
ardent nature longed for someone who would give 
me physical peace. Beyond that I dared not hope. 
You intrigued me by your reserve. You respected 
my status as a married woman, and never by a single 
word or look—until that fateful day when we were 
discussing my stories—showed your feelings. When I 
went to London alone, it was to try and forget. I 
imagined that my love for you was merely infatuation and 
tiiat, out of your sight, I should quickly put you out of 
my life. How I deceived myself! Every day away from 
you was torture. Only in your arms have I ever known 
that exquisite joy for which every woman craves. Away 
from you I am agitated, irritable, wretched. As soon as 
we are together I forget everything in a deluge of 
happiness, like a poor parched traveller, footsore and 
weary, sliding into pure, sparkling, buoyant, translucent 
waters. I realized, in spite of all the malevolent gossip 
that, instead of feeling ashamed of my love for you, I 
exulted in it. No longer was I disturbed by the emotions 
I experienced. You were the one person who could bring 
me true happiness, and I had the marvellous fortune to 
stir similar emotions in you. You told nie that you had 
had some sordid adventures, but in spite of me mire 
through which you had occasionally marched, you still 
looked up towards an ideal. Have you ever tried to write 
poetry ? I feel you are a poet, weak and unpractical in 
mundane things, but able to soar, like Baudelaire’s 
albatross, in the purer upper strata. Bourgeois society 
vilifies us, but we know that we are united by a truer, 
deeper bond than the vast majority of married people. 

My husband has so far refused to divorce me, asking 
me how long I am goirig to ‘live in sin’ before returning to 
beg for forgiveness! tne sinful years were those I spent 
with him before his accident, sharing his bed for money 
and fine clothes. It was purely a marriage of convenience. 
I wanted a life of luxury and he desired a beauitful body. 
Your love brought me something I had never known. It 
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is now not only a necessity to my happiness but to my life. 
0 Ian, I wonder if you will ever forgive me for having 
sometimes been impatient, careless or moody ? While you 
are away I shall write a little every day and post three 
times a week, so that only once will you have two con¬ 
secutive days without a letter. That is to make you look 
forward to Monday’s with more interest. I shall send 
your money weekly as arranged to the Credit Lyonnais, 
but if at any time you require more for any special reason 
just say so and I will wire it, even if I have to borrow. 
Whenever I feel dispirited I think of how wonderful it 
will be when you return. Perhaps by that time my mater 
will have forgiven me sufficiently to send me some money, 
enough to take a cottage in the country until you start 
writing again. You see, if we can find a little place, not 
more than say twenty miles from London, I shall be able 
to continue to work if necessary. I shall think of you 
every day, darling, you will never really be absent from 
my thoughts. Let me know what books you would like 
as soon as you have read those you have teken with you. 
Do you remember that moonlight night, when we were 
gliding across the lake, and you recited Aose marvellous 
verses from Swinburne ? Such memories will help me to 
make your absence bearable. How poor and futile is this 
letter compared with my love, so vital and imperious. 
But you know, don’t you darling, that even if language 
is quite unable to convey the intense emotion that wells 
up in my heart for you, your sympathetic intuition will 
help out my poor words ? . . . . ” 

Dr. Rogers duly turned up next morning and subjected 
me to a thorough examination. He was about sixty, tall, 
taciturn, and deliberate in his movements. I didn’t ask 
him what he thought, for I felt he was not likely to tell 
the truth, as a patient who is seriously ill needs cheering 
up as much as possible. Before leaving he advised me 
to avoid much physical exertion for a few days, until I 
recovered from the fatigue of the journey. After his 
departure I went to bed and slept until evening. The 
servant then brought me some fish, fruit and milk. A 
bottle of medicine stood near the bed, but after smelling 
it I pitched it into the yard. 
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As soon as I felt strong enough to resume my journey 
I travelled south by bus, commencing a peregrination that 
led me into many diverse places, before I decided to try 
a pretty southern oasis. There it was my good fortune to 
secure accommodation in the house of one Ali Raschid, a 
shop-keeper who spoke French fluently. He was a fine 
type of Arab, dignified, honest, intelligent, with a keen 
if somewhat childish sense of humour. His wife, always 
veiled, rarely showed herself. 

For the first week or ten days my temperature jumped 
up and down most fantastically. The slightest exertion 
tired me. I grew rather despondent, in spite of my cheery 
letters to Eleanor. I sweated copiously at night, so much 
that I sometimes had to get up to change my pyjamas. It 
occurred to me that unless I willed myself to get well I 
was doomed; so, taking Coup’s advice, I told m 5 rself, with 
the fervour of a fanatic, that I was getting better every 
day. After a fortnight I was strong enough to walk about 
a mile, but on my return, had an attack of coughing and 
vomited up a quantity of blood. I watched it coagulating 
in the basin, and wondered why a sick man couldn't have 
all his diseased blood drained off and healthy stuff 
pumped in. As I stared at the red mess, dark in patches, 
the idea of suicide took possession of me so strongly that 
I collected an open razor, a revolver, and a tube of 
morphia tablets which I had obtained surreptitiously. 
Making a parcel of them I handed them to the servant, 
asking him to hide them in a safe place, and on no account 
to return them to me until I was well. 

Next day I walked slowly about the village and watched 
a dozen Arab boys, whose ages ranged from ten to four¬ 
teen, playing a game which involved much leaping and 
running. How I envied them their robust bodies, brown 
strong limbs, sparkling eyes and healthy lungs ! When 
I spat I poked about in the mucus, watching for traces of 
blood, and wondering how many millions of bacilli were 
were swarming about in the bubbly mess, like fishes in a 
foamy sea. I noted that the palms of my hands were 
moist, surely a symptom of weakness. When an attack 
of coughing commenced I tried to restrain it, but that only 
aggravated my distress. 
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It was rare for me to enjoy a good night’s sleep. 
Usually I sank into a heavy slumber soon after putting 
my head on the pillow, but within an hour or two I found 
myself wide awake, tossing fretfully until the servant 
brought me breakfast, letters and newspapers. Villet, the 
French doctor who was treating me, refused to give me 
any drug to procure sleep but, unknown to him, I secured 
what I wanted from an unscrupulous German practitioner 
who drank heavily and would do anything for a little extra 
money. Constant fatigue was my greatest handicap. I 
wanted to take as much exercise as possible to regain 
strength, but invariably, any slight expenditure of energy 
sent me to bed with a temperature. Sometimes I felt that 
if I abandoned hope I should die within a few days, but 
I fought for life with extreme tenacity. Having read a 
little about certain eastern philosophic ideas, I felt con¬ 
vinced that mind governs matter to a far greater extent 
than is usually imagined by the vulgar. After a month or 
so I commenced to strip and expose my body to the sun, 
on the flat roof above my room. Of course such a practice 
could only be carried out early in the morning or late in 
the afternoon. At times I found the heat most oppressive, 
but felt too lethargic to change my habits. Many days— 
when the shutters were closed and the stifling heat 
discouraged movement—I lay on a sofa in the subdued 
light, musing over the mysteries of life and wondering 
what it still had in store for me. Every day I wrote at 
least a page or two to Eleanor, feigning an optimism I was 
often far from feeling, and pouring out my soul in 
passionate paeans of love. 

The German drug soon obtained such a hold of me that 
sleep was quite impossible without it. Often I cursed my 
folly bitterly, struggled frenziedly against the habit, but 
without success. I lost weight and looked the wreck I 
was. Each night I placed the tube containing the tablets 
at the side of my bed, near a glass of water. Then began 
the conflict in which I was always vanquished. Some¬ 
times, not having slept a wink all night, haggard and 
fretful, I took the dope instead of breakfast, falling into 
a troubled state of stupor, from which I invariably 
awakened completely exhausted with a severe headache. 
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I had been using the drug for about six weeks when 
Villet .discovered the tube by accident, while I lay 
comatose. Instead of fl 3 dng into a rage, as I expectedf, 
he showed much sympathy, but made it clear that unless 
I could overcome such a deleterious habit my days were 
numbered. How well I remember his grave gestures as 
he urged me to pull myself together. I can hear his accent 
now as he exclaimed, “You naturally have a strong 
constitution and can save yourself, even yet, if you put 
yourself entirely in my hands and hide nothing from me. 
Your lungs are not badly affected, but you can’t expect 
to recover in five minutes. Until you started taking that 
German muck you were definitely making headway, then 
you began to slip back. Will you promise me that you 
will never again take any drug unknown to me ? ’’ 

“Yes.” 

" That’s right. I don’t propose to stop the thing at one 
fell swoop, that would do more harm than good, but the 
dose will be reduced gradually.” 

For several weeks I suffered the tortures of the damned, 
so strong was my craving for more of the drug than I 
was receiving. However, I felt that if I again went to the 
German I would have to abandon all hope of recovery. 
My moods varied between a wholly unjustifiable optimism 
and blank despair, but always, when the fit of 
despondency was worst, I pulled myself together, fiercely 
resolving that I would cheat death in spite of all. I forced 
my mind to concentrate on books, and read a large 
number from the library of a French artist whom I spoke 
to one day when he was painting near my abode. Fat, 
jovial and exuberant, Pierre Beraud came practically 
every day when I was too weak to venture out of my 
room. His visit was a real tonic. Realising that laughter 
does more good than medicine, he always reeled off a 
budget of funny stories, made even more droll by his 
fantastic mannerisms. 

After a terrific fight I felt my strength increasing. 
Gardually the cough subsided and my appetite improved. 
No longer did the graph on the temperature chart take 
such leaps up and down. I slept better and even put on 
a little weight. I was still ordered to rest a good deal, but 
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felt it was only a question of time before I recovered 
completely. 

My landlord and I became good friends. Squatting on 
the floor over our coffee and cigarettes, we spent many 
hours discussing all manner of topics. Ali had travelled 
in Europe, in addition to fighting m Flanders for France. 
On ceremonial occasions he wore his Croix de Guerre. 
One evening he asked me if I were Protestant or Catholic, 
and seemed most surprised to hear that I was an agnostic. 
‘‘ It puzzles me,” he rejoined with at winkle in his eye, 
yto see your missionaries here. In Europe Christianity 
is dead. You preach one thing and practise another. 
Then preachers have the impudence to come here and try 
to turn us from the only true faith. An Arab observes Ae 
tenets of his religion at all times. No matter where he 
may be, at the hours prescribed for prayer he will 
prostrate himself towards Mecca and perform his 
devotions. We pray five times a day, but most Christians 
only pray on Sundays and then in a most perfunctory 
manner.” 


The more I observed the Arabs the more I admired 
their mode of life, which has many curious features. The 
Marabouts, supposed to be descended directly from 
Mohammed, are often very rich and regarded as saints, 
even when their lives are by no means models of decorum. 
Women are not slaves, as is often imagined, but as a rule 
no attempt is made to educate them. However, they 
manage their household most efficiently and are excellent 
cooks. A widow appears to have no status; unless 
fortunate enough to possess private means she usually 
enters a zaouia, which is a retreat endowed by a marabout 
for whom the inmates work. Continually one hears the 
expression ‘‘Inch Allah” (If God wills it), which denotes 
the futility of staving against what is ordained. Arabs 
are instinchyely courteous, never willing to give offence, 
although quick to flare up if their honour is involved. The 
Koran enjoins charity and fraternal equality, which 
injunctions are faithfully observed, the Arab not yet 
having learnt the sophistry of the average Christian who 
pays hp semce to the teaching of Christ while behaving 
like a peculiarly nasty, selfish pagan. The Koran also 
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forbids the faithful to make provision for the future, so 
that most Arabs tend to be lazy, satisfied if their 
immediate wants are provided for. 

Although simple in their mode of life they are 
proud of their lineage; many chiefs consider them¬ 
selves sufjerior to European aristocrats. In their every¬ 
day dealings Arabs will lie easily enough in small 
matters, but never with their hands on the Koran. 
The men are passionate lovers, ready to abandon 
home and fortune for a pretty face. English and 
American women have a very bad reputation in Algeria. 
Probably they imagine they are so far from home that 
no one will ever hear of their liaisons. Probably, too, the 
desert, starry nights, balmy scented breezes and soft 
music aid the handsome lovers. Young people show 
extraordinary respect to their elders. However much we 
may boast about our culture, we have much to learn from 
the Arabs in that respect. Most of them scorn beds; rugs 
on the floor are considered quite sufficient. The long 
white shirts, so characteristic a feature of a male Arab’s 
dress, are washed frequently, but the same cannot always 
be said of their under-garments. They never worry about 
time. After the frenzied rush of our disjointed lives, it is 
soothing and refreshing to live among people who 
disregard the clock almost entirely, save for prayers, of 
course. 

As a rule a young man does not see the girl his 
people have chosen for him, although naturally he.may 
secure reports from his female relatives. The weddiiig 
celebrations last a week. Before they end, the bride is 
taken to her fiance’s house and left in a bed-room where 
he is hiding. Suddenly leaping towards her he accom¬ 
plishes his purpose, after which an old woman inspects the 
girl and reports to the guests that the mamage has been 
consummated, whereupon great joy is manifested. 
Although they take no part in public life and are usually 
hidden from male guests, Arab women are not unhappy. 
Most of ffiem regard their domestic status as ideal. In the 
Quariiers the dancing girls are often prostitutes, but 
the French are to blame for that, as the troops requi^ 
something equivalent to the maisons de toUrance which 
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one finds in every garrison town in the mother country. 
Those girls are usu^y pretty. Fond of gold ornaments 
they sometimes acquire a substantial dowry and marry 
well. One ex-prostitute I met was a devoted wife and 
mother. After the promiscuous uses to which their bodies 
had been subjected, in plying their trade, they appreciate 
a home more than a woman who has had a sheltered life. 
Arab women quickly age, and are most attractive between 
about fourteen and twenly-one. All appear to be fond of 
gaudy colours, especially in scarves. The hair is worn 
plaited round the head, a style that suits them well. Many 
of the dances are graceful, but the danse du ventre, which 
created such a furore in Europe, is crude and ugly. 

I was once in a shop when the muezzin summoned the 
faithful to prayer. The shopkeeper immediately flopped 
down and remained so long in prayer that I had to walk 
out. Their prayers are far nobler than ours. Temporal 
matters are omitted, for it is useless pleading with Allah 
either to do or to refrain from doing anything. He will do 
what seems good to him. In this respect also European 
I^iests and parsons have something to learn from those 
they try to convert. Every devout Arab has a living con¬ 
viction in the truth of his religion. He will answer all your 

A//aA, Mohammed Rasoul 
Allah (There is no god but AUah and Mohammed is his 
prophet). It IS rare to find an Arab who will touch wine, 
for It IS forbidden by the Koran, in which book may be 
discovered the genesis of aU the social laws. Religious 

During the Ramadan 
no food or dnnk may be consumed from two hours before 
dawn until after sunset. When one remembers that that 
tw a" consecutive days, it is easy to see 

rhricliln devout than the pot-bellied 

Chnsfian who denies himself meat on Friday but stuffs 
himself with chunks of fish. 

under the stars, smoking and tallfinc r 
Is my ^ Arab friends, I invariably began to 

to our fogs, mud, bustle 

me^aSwr®Tr''^?r' Aia\ fatalii^S 

Seated mf and *<>M 'hat since God 

created me and all my actions, what is the use of 
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worrying ? A favourite word is mekt^b whi^ mearo 
” iUs written/' we cannot change our destiny. Curiously 
enough they believe in the evil eye, charms and 
Solent W; protective ^uets are toquentij 

worn; As far is I could see, e^ellent work i^mg ^e 
by the orders known as White Fathers ^d White 
litead of trying to convert children. th(^ orders sraiply 
teach them to lead clean, decent ^^“‘^’^jable livM^ _ 
My host’s garden was some distance from the 
about an acre in extent. Watered by channels toownM 
seeuais it produced a great vanety of fruite, flowers and 
vegetables.^ Often when he went to work there I roamed 
ablut the town. One evening, with B^raud, I entered a 
miserable hovel where a group of emaciated wretehes 
were smoking keef, which is. I believe. anoAer word for 
Indian hemp. All addicts were thin, wifo 
I never smoked enough to feel any effects. A 
desires a good saturation has to keep at it for hours. When 
we returned to the painter’s abode, he rega e 
excellent wine, good cigars and sundry stones about the 

Sten^Sder what they think a^ut us/’ mused foe 
iovial fellow, puf&ng at his pipe. I have been here ten 
vears—having been declared unfit for military service 
Ind am quite convinced I know absolute^ nothing about 
what goes on in the soul of an Arab. They regard us as 
lunatics, of that I’m quite convinced. But how tranrpifl 

their lives are! I was in a shop iSfoer 

some article which was in full view of foe shelf. Ra^r 
than interrupt his conversation with a 
Sietor told me politely he didn’t stock what I wanted. 
Another one, with whom I haggled over foe pnce of a 
cai?S refused to seU, but invited me to stay and dnnk 
so^ Unt tea. That he h^ doiie “O b^me^ j 
worry him in the slightest. 

who sleeps with me whenever I wish, but who will take no 
money because, as she saj^, she likes me t(W much. 

‘ ‘ When are you going back to France ? 

" Never. This country is good enough for m^This 
serene placid, restful life suits me perfectly. Wheii I 
think of V lucky chance ^t brought me heie-I also 
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ww ill the early stages of tuberculosis—I can only repeat 
fervently Alkdm duUah! (May Allah be pral^d!)?’ 

Eto ywi tiiink Arab civilization will crumble, now that 
Ftench influence is spreading so rapidly ?" 

^ I don't. A few young Arabs pick up our vices 
ahd tecorrte thorough wasters, but the overwhelming 
mafonty are satisfied that their customs are better tha n 
^SO convinced that we are barbaric 
infidels, infallibly doomed to bum in hell.” 

• * * * 

^Aer eighteen months in Algeria I was pronounced 
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CHAPTER XVn 


(|N the eve of my departure for England, early in June, 
^ I received a letter from Eleanor, in which she told 
me that she had influenza, but I was not to worry ^ it 
was n ^t^ing serious. When I arrived at her flat the blmds 
were drawn. In an agony of apprehension I rai^, telluig 
myself that it was impossible, she could not be dead. 
After waiting a few minutes I heard shuffling inside. 
Opening the door about a foot, a little, bent, wizened 
woman stuck her head out and snapped: What yer 


W8,Ilt ? * * 

” I want to see Miss Blain,” for Eleanor had adopted 
her family name when she secured her job. 

“ She ain’t’ere. 'Aven’t yer'eard ? ” 

Heard what, woman ? For God^s sake don t say she s 


“ That's just what she is. Swallered enough poison ter 
kill ten people. I found 'er on the floor of the bath-room 
yesterday momin’. They rushed 'er to the 'orsjpital, but 
it weren’t no good. Depressed she was after the flu. But 
wot is yer nyme sir, if I may ask ? ” 

“Cameron—Ian Cameron.’’ My voice was choked 


with sobs. , 

“ Well there’s a letter fer you. She told me ter see as 
’ow yer got it. Wrote it just before she poisoned 'erself. 
Come in an’ sit dahn a minute. Yer look that pale. 111 
get yer a drop of brandy. ’' . , 

The woman had the sense to withdraw after bnnging 
the drink. I sat on a sofa opposite the window; the room 
was lit up by the rays of the sinking sun. For a long time 
I could not muster sufficient courage to open the letter. 
Crushed with grief I realised only one thing. Like 
hammer strdees through my dulled brain sounded me 
monotonous refrain, “She is dead. You wiU never Kye 
with her again.’’ My hands tremWed as I tore open me 
envelope. 
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” My own darling Ian,—feel I can’t go on. Life has 
become too difficult. And I did so much want to see you 
again. I must tell you everything. When I said I had a 
good job in a West-end firm, I lied. But I had to get 
money so that you could recover your health. I went to 
a man who had been pestering me to become his mistress. 
He was rich, vulgar and unpleasant, but I put up with his 
beastly caresses because it was a matter of life or death 


for you. Each time he came to bed I could have screamed 
with horror, but managed to restrain myself. He knew I 
didn t love him, for I told him how the money was being 
spent. At the end of three months he took a theatrical 
company to America, but I refused to go. It might have 
made things more complicated, and I didn’t want to be so 
far from you. You see, the doctors were always vague 
about the possible duration of your illness. I kept on 
hoping, week by week, that some marvellous cure would 
be invented. While associating with Rockner I saved up 
all I could, but it didn’t last long after his departure. 
Finally, in despair, I took this flat, where men visited me. 

Sometimes, when I wanted to send you a little extra, I 
have even met men in the street and brought them here. 
At first I couldn’t make much. They all said I was too 
serious. If they had only known how worried I was about 
you I So I bad to start a horrible game of pretence, going 
to night-clubs, drinking and being what is called, in 
horrible unconscious mockery, ‘a gay woman.’ From 
time to time my soul revolted. I tried ever so hard to get 
WOTk’ but the only job available would have barely 
sufficed to keep me from starvation, without sending a 
penny to you. Then I thought if you could only recover 
before I had sunk too far, we would still have our little 
cottage in the country. How I loathed the eternal wine 
cigars, cheap music, simulated gaiety! How I longed for 
your presence, your love, your smile! I am known as a 
bad woman, but you know, Ian, how pure are mv 
motives. It was my fault that you became ill, and I swore 
I would earn enough to make you well. I am only twentv- 

Spv drawing in. I can hardly 

believe that it is only seven years since I left college, deter¬ 
mined to enjoy life at aU costs. My mother Ld been 
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divorced, she was so anxious that I should be rich and 
happy. In a few hours she will hear the news of my death. 
I haven’t written to her since she rated me soundly fof 
leaving my husband. Instead of waiting until she heard 
my story she simply flew into a rage, for was not I wreck¬ 
ing a " successful ’' marriage. Her pride was hurt, as she 
never tired of letting her friends know how many 
servants, rooms, dogs, and so forth we had at Oasthurst. 

"I have never believed in heaven or hell, but there 
may be something the other side of the grave. It may 
be better than this life, but can hardly be worse 
than what I have been through this last year. Don't 
grieve too much, darling. We were very happy to¬ 
gether and experienced truer, more intense love than 
most couples who live two or three score years to¬ 
gether. There is one request I would like to make, 
Ian. Will you see that I am cremated and the ashes 
scattered over that high sloping field, near Oasthurst, 
where we sat so often, on sunny days, under the clump of 
beeches, admiring the gorgeous view ? My papers are in 
the desk. I leave everything to you. It isn’t much but 
will, I hope, suffice for your needs until you find a job. 
My head is throbbing. I feel so depressed. Now and 
again it clears for a little while and I wonder if, after all, 
I can struggle against the idea of self-destruction. But it 
is too late. I have made a mess of my life. How could I 
ever live with you again after having been soiled by all 
those men ? It’s more than I have a right to expect. And 
yet I know you will understand that my motives were 
pure, that I only submitted to all this degradation for your 
sake. When I was lying ill I opened the volume of 
Swinburne’s poems which you gave me at Oasthurst. The 
first lines that caught my eye were these: 

‘ A little sorrow, a littie pleasure. 

Fate metes us from the dusty measure 
That holds the date of all of us; 

We were born with travail and strong crying. 

And from the birth-day to the dying. 

The likeness of our life is thus!' 

And yet I ought not to complain. When I think of the 
drab fives of millions I feel I have been lucky, despite my 
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tragic end. I want peace so dreadfully. Like an over¬ 
tired child grown fractious, I don't know what I really 
want, but of one thing I am certain, there is no more peace 
on earth for me. Mentally and physically I am exhausted. 
When you are not near I am like a rudderless ship. If 
only I had been more considerate when we first came to 
London. Our money would have lasted a couple of years, 
long enough for us to have found suitable posts so that we 
could have lived comfortably. Each time I think of when 
you tramped the streets, footsore and soaked, I feel 
terribly unhappy. 

I long so to hear your voice and feel your arms 
round me again. You were always so cheerful, even 
when prospects were bleak. I wanted to wait and 
explain everything to you before I go, but I am too 
distraught, overwhelmed by utter wretchedness, hopeless¬ 
ness, fear of the fight for life. 1 am of no use to anyone 
now, so it is better that I pass out before I again become a 
burden to you. How I longed to come and be with you 
in Algeria I Sometimes I even looked up trains and routes, 
but it was impo^ible. Your letters were always so com¬ 
forting and solicitous for my welfare. You made light of 
your illness, even when the doctor told me you were in a 
serious state. If only we had met before I married 
William I Fate is blind, stupid and cruel sometimes. And 
men are ruthless. Oh, the slights, insults and contumely 
I've had to bear from so-called Christians. There is so 
litfie charity to what they term a fallen woman. Some¬ 
thing seems to have snapped in my brain. I can’t think 
coherently. All I know is that I must quit, because I am a 
failure and because I haven’t the courage to live. Ever 
since I left Oasthurst I’ve had terrible letters, fuU of coarse 
insults and abuse, for my offence in leaving a man I never 
loved. I wish I had the courage to shoot myself. I tried 
l^t night, but simply couldn't summon up enough 
pluck to pull the trigger. I suppose poison is the best 
way. It may be pamful, but I’m prepared for that. 
Yesterday I had the bottle in my hand, ready to put it to 
my bps, when the servant came in and took it from me. 
r promised her I wouldn't try again and I really meant it. 
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but my mind is in such a state that I shall break mv 
promise. 

I would like to live for you dearest, but I should 
only be a drag on you, and people would point to me 
as a prostitute. Good-bye, darfing. Think of me as 
one who loved you more than life itself. Perhaps in the 
next World ^if there is one—we shall meet where sorrow 
and weariness are unknown. If I have a soul it will return 
to you when you are alone and silent. I wonder if you 
reali^ that nw spirit will be near you ? I cannot bear 
the thought of complete annihilation. It is too dreadful 
to contemplate as I approach the end of this grievous 
pugnrnage. You convinced me by logical reasoning that 
death is the end, but you always added that one might be 
mistaken and that survival of the personality is quite 
possible. I’m going to believe that we shall meet again. 
There must be some life hereafter, where the bitter tears 
and searing heartaches of this pitiful existence are com¬ 
pensated for, otherwise it would all be nothing but a 
ghas% mockery. When you return 

‘ Tu ne me verras plus, mats mon dme immortelle 
Reviendra prds de toi comme une sceur fiddle; 
Ecoute, dans la nuit, C • 

Une voix qui gdmit: u.‘(0 

Rappelle-toi! ’ ” r 

-- FINIS. - 
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